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OUR DUTY—FIGHT OR GIVE 





MIGHTY nation strips for war. Let the eye turn 

where it will, there is no escaping the precursor 
of approaching combat. And except a Power beyond 
that of man intervene American will soon seal her de- 
votion to high ideals of liberty and justice with the 
blood of her bravest sons. 

Thousands of gallant lads, perhaps among them 
our own sons, may keep their ‘‘rendezvous with death’’ 
in flaming town or at disputed barricade long ‘‘ere 
spring trips north again.’’ May God forbid, but 
against that hour we must make immediate and ade- 
quate preparation. A fund of $100,000,000 to finance 
the American Red Cross in its great task of alleviation 
and conservation is imperatively needed. This is the 
goal announced at the conference of the Red Cross War 
Council held in Washington, at the President’s eall, 
during the last week of May. 

The present week, June 18 to 25 inclusive, is being devoted to a great nation-wide drive to secure this amount. What an opportu- 
nity is thus presented for everyone to do his bit for the Flag and for the brave boys who will carry it to the front! It means projecting 
one’s self to the very firing line, to the first aid station and to the base hospital where skilled and sympathetic hands bind up the 
wounds and cool the fevered brow. It means that the Red Cross surgeon and the nurse—white ambassadress of merey—are there as 
our own representatives, because we have helped to send them. We will have a part in all their splendid work, for in a real sense 
the money donated is transmuted energy, physical or mental, of the earner. 

Back of and supplementing the ordinary care of the military organization proper must be the extraordinary care of the Red 
Cross, which represents personal intimate interest in the welfare of our boys abroad as well as in the mobilization camps at home. The 
French and British soldiers are allowed occasional brief furloughs to visit their homes, the short distances making this possible. Our 
soldiers, once they are at the battle front, will not see home again until the end of the war, unless incapacitated by wounds or dis- 
ease. Therefore we who remain behind must see that the home touch is supplied in every possible way, the chief of which is thru the 
Red Cross, tho other agencies, notably the army Y. M. C. A. with its fine organization and wide experience in this work, will have 
their share. In the realm of the alleviation of physical suffering, however, the Red Cross stands not only supreme but alone. 

Nor is the work of the Red Cross confined to ministering to our own forces. For three years it has labored incessantly along the 
French battle lines, cared for thousands of refugees in invaded areas, and sought in every possible way to alleviate the agonies of war. 
The comprehensive program now being worked out contemplates greatly increased aid for our Allies, which is in keeping with the 
close financial, military and naval codperation already in evidence, while at the same time every possible provision will be made for the 
welfare of our soldiers abroad and at home, as well as for extending needed care over their dependents. 

‘‘The main thing now,’’ said Harry P. Davison, Chairman of the Red Cross War Council, to whom President Wilson has en- 
trusted probably the greatest humanitarian problem ever laid upon the shoulders of a private citizen, ‘‘is to awaken this country to a 
heartfelt realization of its debt and its duty so that $100,000,000 may be raised more rapidly than that amount was ever before collected 
by private subscription. The first pressing work will be for our soldiers and sailors abroad and at home. Wholly unprecedented 
stores of medical supplies and equipment must be as- 
sembled. Thousands of surgeons and doctors must be 
enlisted. We must also start to our French and Rus- 
sian Allies a never-ceasing stream of material and 
moral aid. We must guard against the tuberculosis 
which is spreading thru France. In short, we must 
attempt to do literally everything that the army and 
navy ean not do.’’ 


As President Wilson has well said in his procla- 
mation designating Red Cross Week, only a small pro- 
portion of our people can have the opportunity or are 
fitted to serve the country upon the actual field of 
battle, but all—men, women and children alike—can 
serve effectively by insuring proper care for those 
under arms. In the words of the national slogan for 
Red Cross Week, we are out to win this war, and every- 
one must FIGHT OR GIVE—and the time to do the 
latter is RIGHT NOW! 
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3-Ply Veneered Panels 


made of 


California White Pine Lumber 


The wood that has no substitute. 


By skilled mechanics and the most modern machinery built for this purpose. 


Does Not Shrink, Check or Warp 


Made one or two sides clear. Write for samples and prices. Can be used to good advantage for following purposes: 





One Side Clear 


Panel Wainscoting for Dining Rooms and Vestibules, Backs 
for China Closets and Buffets, Paneling for Stair Work, 
Backing for Mirror Doors, a substitute for plaster. 














Two Sides Clear 


Door Panels, Office Partitions, Store and Office Fixtures 
of all descriptions. Indispensable for retail planing mill 
work. 











Weed Lumber Co., Weed, Calif. 


Manufacturers of the Weed Wedge Dowel Doors. 


Weed and Quality are synonymous. 




















Do You Want 
Good Hardwood Lumber? 


We have the following dry stock to offer for 
quick movement : 


56 M ft. 1” No. 2 Com. & Better Brown Ash 
40 M ft. 1” No. 3 Com. Brown Ash 

20 M ft. 1” 1st & 2nd Birch 

80 M ft. 1” No. 1 and No. 2 Com. Birch 

30 M ft. 5/4 1st & 2nd Birch 


55 M ft. 5/4 No. 1 Com. Birch 

30 M ft. 5/4 No. 2 Com. Birch 

20 M ft. 6 /4 1st and 2d Birch 

20 M ft. 8 /4 1st and 2nd Birch 

15 M ft. 5/4 1st & 2nd Hard Maple 

30 M ft. 5/4 No. 1 Com. Hard Maple 

25 M ft. 5/4 No. 2 Com. Hard Maple 

50 M ft. 8/4 No. 2 Com. & Better Hard Maple 


45 M ft. 1” No. 1 Com. Plain White Oak 
40 M ft. 6 ‘4 No. 1 Com. Plain White Oak 
80 M ft. 1” No.1, No. 2 and No.3 Com. Basswood 


Tipler-Grossman 


Lumber Co. 


Northern and Southern Hardwoods 


Green Bay, »%32:"%.. Wisconsin 


(Watch this space) 


Manufacturers 
and Wholesalers 





Menominee 


Reservation Sto ck 
HEMLOCK 


THOROUGHLY DRY 





A new list of Specials :— 


30 M ft. 2x4—_ 9’ No. 1 Hemlock. 
40 M ft. 2x4—-10’ No. 1 Hemlock. 
40 M ft. 2x4—-12’ No. 1 Hemlock. 
100 M ft. 2x6—10’ No. 1 Hemlock. 
130 M ft. 2x6—12’ No. 1 Hemlock. 





‘Se 75 M ft. 2x6—16’ No. 1 Hemlock. 
ay 50 M ft. 2x8—10’ No. 1 Hemlock. 
i Um\re 30 M ft. 2x8—16’ No. 1 Hemlock. 
pie 25 M ft. 2x6—12’ No. 2 Hemlock. 
40 M ft. 2x6—18’ Mer. Hemlock. 
20 M ft. 2x8—20’ Mer. Hemlock. 
70 M ft. 2x10—18’ Mer. Hemlock. 
Havea 20 M ft. 2x12—10’ Mer. Hemlock. 
oe 75 M ft. 2x10—10’-Mer. Hemlock. 
Mill ea 20 M ft. 2x12—-18’ Mer. Hemlock. 
Sent ateclc 100 M ft. 1x4—8/16’ Mer. Hemlock. 
can be 200 M ft. 1x6—8/16’ Mer. Hemlock. 
milled. 125 M ft. 1x8—8/16’ Mer. Hemlock. 











WRITE US FOR PRICES. ; 


TERMS OF SALE: NET CASH—F. O. B. CARS NEOPIT, 
WIS. Inspection and tally at mill final. It is not necessary to pay 
for stock as soon as purchased, but it must be paid for when or- 
dered moved, and it must be moved within thirty days after pur- 
chase, unless: special arrangement has been made extending the 
time. Grades are standard association and competent inspectors 
in our employ insure you grade and scale as purchased. 


The Menominee Indian Mills, 


a NEOPIT, WISCONSIN. 
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ONE DEMAND for wood that has resultéd from our entry 
in the world war has been in the greater use of the na- 
tional colors. The demand for flag sticks at the present 
time is in excess of the visible supply and woodworking 
plants are hastily installing machines adapted for the 
manufacture of this wooden article, as well as dowels, 
skewers and similar round wooden objects. 





THE submarine chaser building program is more than 
a month ahead of schedule and the Navy Department 
announces that nearly three times the number of 110- 
foot chasers will be delivered Aug. 1 than were expected. 
Is this not pretty good evidence of the speed with which 
wooden vessels can be built and the ability of the lumber 
industry to furnish the needed raw materials? 





A Specialty in Which Lumbermen May 


Be of Wartime Service 


No one questions that great quantities of lumber will 
be needed for war purposes. A fact that perhaps is not so 
generally realized is that frequently in war the use of 
lumber is entirely different from its use in peace time. 
In other words, war opens up new markets, and the lum- 
bermen that follow with the greatest keenness and atten- 
tion these newly opened channels: are those that will be 
able to be of the greatest service to the nation. 

Of course, such firms will benefit commercially as well. 
That is not the point at issue here; it is that the Govern- 
ment needs to be helped by the keenest minds in the lum- 
ber industry to solve the problem of the correct kind 
and grade of lumber for the right place. Few officials 
of the Government know anything practically of the lum- 
ber business; lumbermen who in the past have supplied 
Government requirements can fully testify to this. In 
the war it is essential that every man, every piece of 
equipment, every stick of lumber do the work allotted. 


Therefore the right grade and the right species of lumber 
must be used in every instance. 

True it is that lumber will be used for many purposes 
in the war that it was used for in peace, but of necessity 
species will be substituted for those ordinarily used. Take 
gun material for example. Gun stocks have almost al- 
ways been made of black walnut. It is safe to say that 
some other wood will have to be used partly for this pur- 
pose in order to supply the demand. Birch has been sug- 
gested as a substitute and an arms factory is now work- 
ing up a sample shipment in order to subject it to tests. 
It should be remembered also that birch has been used 
for this purpose by foreign governments with success. 
Airplanes will unquestionably be built in vast numbers, 
and while the supply of spruce is very large in this 
country it seems unlikely that a sufficient supply to meet 
all requirements will be obtainable. Ash, too, is used 
in considerable quantities and may not be obtainable in 
suitable quantities. The point that is made here is that 
it is well to seek supplemental woods now and not wait for 
the emergency, and this may be done by the lumbermen. 

To the lumbermen that will keep in active and close 
touch with the Government and the lumbermen’s commit- 
tee in Washington here is a very real chance to be of 
service to the Government. 





Lumbermen May Help the Government 
by Cutting Airplane Stock 


The knowledge is growing that the war is going to be 
won in the air and it is certainly no secret that the 
United States Government is going to undertake the 
greatest airplane construction program in history. One 
of the most important recent developments in this pro- 
gram is to have the Society of Industrial Engineers, 
with headquarters in Chicago, undertake the listing of 
every plant that can help in the production of aircraft, 
an account of which will be found on page 38 of this 
issue. 

The lumbermen are here given a very great and won- 
derful opportunity to be of service to the country. 
Wood is one of the most important components of an 
airplane and will have to be furnished in very large 
quantities. In order to prevent disrupting supplies 
going to our Allies it is essential that new airplane 
plants either be built or converted from other indus- 
trial uses. This will, of course, take time, but it is of 
vital importance that as soon as the factories are in a 
position to begin the manufacture of machines the raw 
materials be at hand in quantity. That means that 
lumbermen may be of greater help by starting the ac- 
cumulation of airplane stock now. 

The airplane market for lumber is practically a new 
one. Few lumbermen know what to saw for airplane 
stock, or what stock to lay aside for this purpose. Air- 
planes built for the Government will be of standard 
patterns, just as the wooden ships are being built ac- 
cording to standard patterns. Specifications will be 
issued as soon as French and English committees have 
had time to go over and check the plans prepared, and 
that will be before very long. The complete lumber 
bills will then be available and it will be an easy mat- 
ter for lumbermen to determine whether they can fur- 
nish some of the species known to be suitable for air- 
plane construction and to give orders to the sawyers to 
saw for such stock. 

The demand for airplane stock will probably be so 
great that every suitable piece of lumber will be 
needed. It may be termed the safe and patriotic plan 
to work on this assumption. Lumbermen that want 
to be of service to the nation, that want to do their 
full share in the waging of the war, can go right ahead 
cutting stock and not wait for orders. It will take some 
time to season at any rate. As soon as the specifications 
are given out saw the lumber and pile it in the yard 
and notify the Society of Industrial Engineers or the 
lumbermen’s committee, of the Council of National 
Defense at Washington. Such lumbermen will not 
worry about getting orders; they will worry about how 
much stock ean be cut and dried ready for the Govern- 
ment when it is needed. No one knows exactly how 
many airplanes are going to be built; that will depend 
almost entirely upon the raw material available and the 
number of factories that can be created. 

Firms manufacturing woods that may prove as good 
for airplane construction as those now used may also 
do their share by seeing that these woods are tried out. 





The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN wishes to 
announce that Roger B. Burlingame, of Louis- 
ville, Ky., is not authorized to represent in any 
way this publication or its management. 








Lumbermen may, indeed, be considered fortunate in 
being afforded the opportunity to aid the Government in 
such a vital matter. The aviators risk their lives in the 
service of the country; in sawing airplane stock before 
receiving orders the lumbermen need only run the risk 
of sacrificing a few dollars. 


Possibility of Food Value of Wood 


Considered 


The Scientific American is responsible for a report of 
experiments that have recently been carried out in Ger- 
many on the possibility of utilizing wood as food for 
animals and man. Young birch trees four to six inches in 
diameter were felled in the early spring and were re- 
duced to very small chips in the paper mills, the wood 
being so finely divided that most of the small membranes 
were ruptured. The wood was fed in combination with 
other foods, first to a sheep, afterward to a dog in com- 
bination with a meat ration. The results are said to have 
been successful. The report of the experiment states that 
it is believed that finely ground birch wood could be used 
to an extent of 10 or 15 percent as a substitute for rye 
or wheat flour in the making of bread. 

These experiments perhaps have less scientific value 
than they have of interest as indicating the food extremi- 
ties in Germany at the present time. 
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A Timely, Economic Idea That Goes 
Marching On 


When Edward N. Hurley became a member of the 
Federal Trade Commission, and later on its chairman, 
and discovered and announced to the public that book- 
keeping, and particularly cost keeping, in this country 
were in a very poor state of efficiency and that a large 
majority of our’annual big crop of business failures was 
no doubt attributable to this cause his utterances did 
not have the merit of novelty or originality with which 
to attract the attention of the American public. This 
situation was fairly well known and, in fact, so generally 
understood that it had become generally accepted as an 
existing institution, as an evil so firmly entrenched in our 
national attitude of carelessness and apathy that it was 
useless to say anything more about it. 

Mr. Hurley, however, did not take this view of the 
case. He kept on hammering upon this subject. Every 
speaker on behalf of the Federal Trade Commission that 
appeared before a body of business men anywhere 
preached his sermon from the same text. The campaign 
went persistently on until the business world began to 
wake up and think that there might be something worth 
considering in the idea after all. Business conventions 
of various sorts, including lumber conventions, gave 
prominent place to the subject of standardized book- 
keeping and better cost accounting upon their convention 
programs. Mr. Hurley, himself, wrote a book upon the 
subject. The Federal Trade Commission got out a cou- 
ple of thin but authoritative pamphlets giving the ele- 
ments of good systems of accounting for both the retailer 
and the manufacturer or wholesaler. 

That was about as far as the idea had gone when Mr. 
Hurley resigned from the chairmanship of the Federal 
Trade Commission to go back to his own affairs as a 
successful manufacturer of washing machines, a business 
that is successful largely because it keeps an eye upon 
its costs, as those lumbermen who have sold it lumber 
supplies can probably testify. 

The idea, however, goes marching on, and the latest im- 
portant development is the establishment in the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce of a new ‘‘ Division of 
Cost Accounts.’’? This takes over this activity of the 
Federal Trade Commission and materially expands it in 
a new direction, which has been necessitated by the war 
activities. 

The cost accounting work of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission was intended to stimulate interest in this sub- 
ject, and to be of any possible assistance, in private busi- 
ness activities. This also is the ultimate object sought 
by the new Division of Cost Accounts, but its most imme- 
diate task is to be of service in Government purchases. 
It is well known that a considerable number of these 
purchases are to be made upon the basis of cost plus a 
percentage for profit, and overhead expense, and under 
such circumstances Uncle Sam is usually somewhat meticu- 
lous regarding the items that go into the cost accounts. 
The auditing on such contracts will largely be done upon 
standardized principles that the new division of cost ac- 
counts will establish. 

A further notable fact is the selection of J. Lee Nichol- 
son, a well known public accountant, to head the new 
division. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is not personally 
acquainted with Mr. Nicholson, but it is very intimately 
acquainted with his monumental work entitled ‘‘ Factory 
Organization and Costs,’’ which has long held a valued 
place in its reference library. When this work first ap- 
peared, some years ago, the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ap- 
preciatively reviewed it and sold a number of copies to its 
readers. This number was somewhat limited inasmuch 
as the book cost $12.50 a copy, but none of the copies 
sent out on approval were ever returned. Mr. Nicholson 
is an authority upon. accounting subjects who in any 
clash between the fine spun technical theories of account- 
ing precedent and the practical facts of business economics 
usually chose the broader and more practical road. 

As far as the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is at this time 
aware, the Government has not thus far purchased any 
lumber supplies on a basis of cost plus percentage. Should 
it, however, at any future time do so the lumbermen will 
be brought face to face with some new ideas and standards 
in cost accounting, which will be to the benefit of the 
industry. 

Mr. Nicholson in a recent interview among other things 
said: 

We expect to meet with manufacturing groups, irrespective 
of any particular trade association. Such meetings will be 
held at various central points thruout the country and will 
include the groups of manufacturers who are now interested 
or who may be interested in the future in Government con- 
tracts. To these manufacturers will be presented the meth- 
ods to be followed in stating their costs to the Government. 
This term “methods” includes the manner in which the 
classification of their costs should be stated. The object 
of this is to save the manufacturers both trouble and ex- 
pense and reduce mistakes to the minimum. The further 
object also is to save the Government considerable expense 
in checking the correctness of bills rendered by the manufac- 
turer and to secure the protection for the Government which 
the interests of the public require. 

Of course, it is presumed that the Government will inspect 
all cost figures contained in the bill rendered by the manufac- 
turer, and it is also presumed that the manufacturer may 
feel called upon to engage the services of auditors in case of 
dispute. In some cases it may be necessary to conduct an 


investigation for the purpose of preparing financial cost 
schedules. However, if there is a fair understanding of all 


these matters before the contracts are distributed it certainly 


will save both the manufacturer and the Government consid- 
erable expense in checking up the cost figures. If cost sched- 
ules are not properly prepared it takes weeks to do some- 
thing which ought to be done in a few days. The work of 
the new division will insure that costs can be supervised by 
those who have no private interest in the work of supervising 
but who are public servants working solely in the public 
behalf, 


Blatherskite Laborers Are Now Reveal- 
ing Their True Colors 


For some years labor troubles in various lumber man- 
ufacturing sections have been connected more or less 
with that semi-socialistic, semi-anarchistic organization 
that calls itself the Industrial Workers of the World. 
The activities of this band of trouble makers have received 
more or less editorial and news attention in these col- 
umns. Thoro agitators and pretended leaders of labor, 
they have been given more or less attention and con- 
sideration in various sections of the country by work- 
ingmen who in other respects have been men of sober 
habits and well-intentioned attitude toward the rest 
of society. 

The papers are full again of the Industrial Workers 
of the World, but their forte at this time is not labor 
agitation. Having gained an unsavory reputation as 
trouble makers, they are now posing as men of peace 
and in the hypocritical use of that term are opposing 
conscription, and are being thrown into jail as ‘‘slack- 
ers,’’ as traitors to the United States. A newspaper 
paragraph very pertinently remarks that I. W. W. ap- 
pears to stand for ‘‘I Want Wilhelm.’’ 

The great body of labor is both loyal and patri- 
otic. It is probable that the I. W. W. in this latest 
manifestation of its true inwardness has largely lost its 
power for trouble in our industrial world. 








The Call of the Hour Is Certain and 
Insistent 


The average man is eager to do his bit in the existing 
national crisis. And, by the way, ‘‘bit’’ in the vernac- 
ular of the British fighting man has a significance quite 
different from that usually given it on this side of the 
water. Occasionally one hears someone say with meek 
but virtuous air, ‘‘I am trying to do my little bit.’’ 
Let’s forget the ‘‘little’’ prefix. It doesn’t belong 
there. When the British Tommy talks about doing his 
bit he means just what in his argot the word implies; 
namely, his stint or task, his share of the general bur- 
den, even to the ‘‘last full measure of devotion.’’ 

The ‘‘bit’’ of the average business man, apart from 
such obvious duties as loyally supporting the Govern- 
ment in every possible way, aiding in financing the Red 
Cross and similar agencies and in absorbing war loans 
as issued, consists in keeping the wheels of commerce 
and industry humming even more rapidly and efficiently 
than in normal times. 

To slow down or restrict business operations solely 
because the country is at war is to be a business 
slacker. On the contrary, it is a time for wisely 
planned and directed activity along every line, to the 
end that trade, rightly called by Bacon ‘‘the calm 
health of nations,’’ may flow unclogged thru the na- 
tional arteries. The hand that writes a check for 
needed supplies or labor is striking a blow for the 
nation’s cause. 

The production and merchandising of building mate- 
rials are fundamental industries upon which rests in no 
small degree the prosperity of the country. All needed 
construction, both public and private, should be ini- 
tiated and vigorously pushed. Building investors should 
proceed with their plans; State, municipal and county 
authorities should encourage, not hamper or postpone, 
all useful building. The transportation companies 
should codperate by moving lumber and other building 
materials with all promptness possible. 

In short, patriotism as well as enlightened self-in- 
terest demands that we all stand shoulder to shoulder 
in a common purpose to keep the industrial and com- 
mercial processes of the country unimpaired, and thus 
assist in maintaining and enhancing the national pros- 
perity during and after the struggle upon which we 
are entering. 





PRESIDENT URGES STIMULATION OF 
BUSINESS 


The White House, 
Washington, June 16, 1917. 
My dear Sir: 

In reply to your letter of June 4, allow me to 
say that I not only see no reason why commercial 
conventions should be omitted during the war, 
but should regret to see any instrumentality neg- 
lected which has proved serviceable in stimulat- 
ing business and facilitating its processes. This 
is not only not a time to allow any slowing up of 
business, but is a time when every sensible 
process of stimulation should be used. 

Cordially and sincerely yours, 
(Signed) Woodrow Wilson. 
Mr. E. P. V. Ritter, Merchants & Manufacturers’ 
Association, New York City. 











Problems of Fire Hazards of the South- 
ern City 


The two letters referring to the Atlanta conflagra- 
tion reprinted in the Query and Comment Department 
this week are interesting and significant, and the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN desires to point out and em- 
phasize certain features of the discussion. One of the 
most obvious signs of encouragement is the fact that 
the general manager of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters should have gone into consultation with 
lumbermen upon this subject at all, and especially that 
he should have taken the initiative. It shows a desire 
for mutual codperation that the lumbermen should be 
quick to meet more than half way. 

A disappointing feature of the letter, however, is its 
evident disposition to hang the major responsibility 
for the Atlanta conflagration upon the wooden shingle. 
The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN discussed that editorially 
last week and will review it further at this time. 

It will be noticed also that the reply letter appar- 
ently accepts, or, at least, does not controvert, this 
view of the situation. In the viewpoint of the matter 
that was taken by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’ last 
week this letter is somewhat disappointing. It is 
probable, however, that this particular view of the 
broader phase of the subject did not occur to the 
writer, and obviously it has not occurred to the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters or to the experi- 
enced engineer who made the investigation for that 
body. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN does not wish to deny 
or to minimize in any way the part that wooden 
shingles played in that fire. It does not wish to be 
understood as defending or encouraging the sort of 
frame building in the negro section that bore those 
wooden roofs. But it does ask, and asks most emphat- 
ically, what the National Board of Fire Underwriters 
and its experienced engineers have to suggest that is 
workable and practicable under the standards of liv- 
ing which are possible to the southern negro as a part 
of his present social and industrial status in the South. 

There are many southern cities that in their business 
sections and their better residence sections will com- 
pare favorably with any northern city. This is true of 
Fort Worth, Houston and Dallas, Tex.; Birmingham, 
Ala., and of a considerable number of other southern 
cities that might with equal justice be mentioned by 
name. In any of these cities, however, where there is 
a considerable negro population, as in most of them, 
there are also the negro quarter and the problem of 
negro housing. This quarter is in intimate relation to 
the other sections of the city, as is necessary by the 
nature of negro employment. The fine mansion on the 
hill is operated and maintained by the labor of negro 
servants, and they can not live at too great a distance 
from it. They, therefore, can not live out in the sub- 
urbs where land is cheap; and living where land is more 
expensive their habitations must, as a matter of econ- 
omy, be huddled closely together. They can afford, or 
at least are accustomed to afford, only a low standard 
of housing. 

The real problem, therefore, is ‘‘ How can the housing 
conditions of the negroes in the southern cities be so 
improved as to be more healthful, to constitute a less 
serious fire menace to the city in general, and at the 
same time to be within the financial reach of their 
occupants?’’ What light can the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters throw upon that problem? In many 
city sections where wooden shingles are not permitted 
various cheap composition roofings are freely permit- 
ted which are really in the same class with the wooden 
shingle rather than in the class of slate and tile and 
asphalt roofings. Do the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers and its experienced engineers contend that these 
congested sections of cheap shacks, on open foundations, 
and with the dirt and litter that are always to be 
found in such quarters, would at once become models 
of firesafe construction if the wooden shingle roofs 
were replaced by competitive forms of cheap composi- 
tion roofing? 

They know very well that such is not the case. The 
cheap frame shack with its roof of cheap wooden shin- 
gles is predominant under such circumstances not be- 
cause it is favored by the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters or because lumbermen of the country 
desire to defend it or even to encourage such uses of 
wood; it is there simply because it is the cheapest 
available form of housing, and the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN knows of no practical way to do away with it 
unless the expense involved will be accepted as a social 
burden by the entire community; or unless the stand- 
ards of living of the negro can be so raised that he 
will be willing to devote a larger part of his earnings to 
housing cost and a smaller part to various forms of 
luxury and extravagance. 

Why then hang the responsibility for this situation 
entirely upon the wooden shingle? That is only one 
factor of the situation, and by no means the most 
important one. 

The insurance papers state that the southern rating 
authorities intend to increase the rate upon frame 
dwellings with wooden shingles by 15 or 20 percent and 
also add a general conflagration hazard charge to all 
insurance in such cities. There are also reports that 
rates upon dwellings with shingle roofs will be gen- 
erally raised thruout the country, and all this because 
certain southern cities are not putting wooden shingles 
upon frame dwellings in the proper way. This also is 
an effort to place the burden and responsibility where 
it does not belong. 
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QUERY AND COMMENT 


WHO CAN SUPPLY THiS STOCK? 

Can you give me the names of any mills manufacturing 
white cypress or perhaps otherwise known as North Caro- 
lina cedar, or any information that may enable me to get 
in touch with such mills?—Inquiry No. 81. 


[This inquiry comes from-an eastern exporter, whose 
name will be supplied on request of interested parties.—— 
EDITOR. | 


INSULATOR PIN STOCK WANTED 
J. R. Hastie, of the Telephony Publishing Co., has given us 
your name, suggesting that you might be able to tell us where 
would be a good place to secure locust or osage timber suit- 
able for making telephone and telegraph pins and brackets. 
Can you favor us with any information along this line ?—IN- 
quiry No. 85. 


[The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has accumulated a consid- 
erable list of names of people who can supply locust for 
treenail purposes in building wooden ships, and undoubt- 
edly the same parties can supply the same wood for in- 
sulator pin purposes. The list has been supplied to the 
inquirer. : 

As to osage orange, or bois-d’are, as it is called in the 
Southwest, there are considerable supplies of that timber 
in that section and southwestern hardwood manufacturers 
can undoubtedly supply the wood and some of these will 
probably make offers of the stock in response to this 
inquiry. The name of the inquirer will be supplied upon 
request. It is probable, however, that most mills would 
prefer to get out the stock in the form of flitches, or in 
planks of suitable thickness for ripping into insulator pin 
dimensions. A Texas hardwood manufacturer, who was 
in the office of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN a few days 
ago, upon being asked regarding this wood said: ‘‘Yes, 
we have large supplies of it in our timber, but do not care 
to fool with cutting it into dimension stock for treenail 
or other purposes. We have had a little experience with 
cutting up dimension, and while the price looks attractive 
we find that by the time we get thru with it we do not 
get any more for stumpage than if manufactured into 
ordinary lumber.’’ 

Undoubtedly there will be a very heavy demand for 
both of these woods for treenail purposes, and manufac- 
turers of insulator pins will be in direct competition with 
this new demand.—EpITor. | 


PAINT MADE IN AMERICA IS JUST AS GOOD 

Will you kindly advise us the name of the firm that manu- 
factures a preserving paint—trade name ‘Lorac’’ ?—INQUIRY 
No. 82. 

[Lorack paint is a German product, being a special 
paint for the painting of the ends of logs and timber to 
prevent checking. This checking is caused by more rapid 
seasoning at the end of the piece; producing, therefore, 
a more rapid shrinkage, which, since the wood is re- 
strained from shrinking by its bond with the more slowly 
seasoning wood behind it, produces a tension that can be 
relieved only by checking. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
has the address of the eastern handler of this product, 
but it probably is not in the market at the present time, 
and even if it were the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN would 
favor the use of an American product. Any cheap, heavy 
paint that will have the effect of closing the pores of the 
wood will answer just as effectively. The paint should 
be fairly thick and rather heavily applied. A red mineral 
paint will probably be the most suitable for the pur- 
pose.—EDITor. ] 


WHAT IS THE EQUITY OF THE LUMBER MANU- 
FACTURER IN THE CANCELLATION OF 
ORDERS? 


The only business which we have accepted for the last two 
or three months has been accepted subject to car supply. We 
sell exclusively to wholesalers. We are pleased to state that 
all of our regular customers understand the situation fully, 
and none of them has offered or even suggested any can- 
cellation of any orders with us, regardless of prices. Pos- 
sibly we have been a little unfortunate, but in two or three 
instances recently we have sold wholesalers, who are well 
rated, with the distinct understanding that shipment was sub- 
ject entirely to car supply, and in less than thirty days they 
asked us to take cancellations of those particular orders for 
the reason that their customers had in turn cancelled on 
them. Our position in this matter is that we do not know 
the retailer or contractor at all in the transaction, and his 
action is entirely between himself and the wholesaler. If the 
stocks in question for which we were asked to take can- 
cellation were special we would feel that possibly the cir- 
cumstances might justify the wholesaler in arbitrarily ask- 
ing us to cancel; but in these instances the stocks on which 
we were asked to accept cancellation were 4-inch flooring, 
which is as staple as any item in the lumber line. 

We have orders on our files today which have not been 
shipped on account of embargoes, and are today $5 to $7 per 
thousand under the current market price. This embargo 
situation is unquestionably beyond control; and in the event 
we care to be as narrow and as “ticky” as some of our recent 
wholesale friends we could probably cancel these orders and 
get away with it on a technicality. It is possible it has never 
occurred to a great many wholesalers that it takes a certain 
amount of time and consequently costs a certain amount of 
money for a mill to secure an order. It is also possible that 
it never occurred to this same particular class of wholesalers 
that when a reputable mill accepts an order it feels in honor 
bound to make that shipment, and it makes that shipment re- 
gardless of the market conditions; and mills also, in figuring 
their stocks and making their offers to other customers, de- 
duct an amount sufficient to cover the orders which they 
have already booked. In other words, a mill is carrying stock 
for the wholesaler until shipment. 

We appreciate the fact that present lumber conditions, as 
well as possibly most other conditions, are abnormal, and it 
is possibly on account of those conditions that wholesalers 
are justifiable in cancelling orders which they would not be 
in normal times; but we most certainly can not see any jus- 
tice or equity in transactions such as those above described. 
—Frost-SisLey Lumper Co., Lamison, Ala. 


[The above is an intelligent and forceful presentation 


of a situation that confronts other mill men than the con- 
tributor. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN calls attention to 
the fact that the various discussions of the situation dur- 
ing the last month have assumed that the volume of orders 
on hand was probably somewhat inflated because of the 
fact that in all probability duplicate orders for the same 
stock have been placed with different mills in the hope 
that this expedient might perhaps secure an-earlier ship- 
ment from some of them. 

Where such a practice is followed it is probably the in- 
tention, when shipment is secured from any one mill, to 
cancel the duplicate orders placed elsewhere, and it is 
quite likely that when such letters of cancellation are 
written they contain the conventional business phrase 
‘We are compelled to cancel this order because our cus- 
tomer has cancelled upon us.’’ Such an expression is 
merely a business symbol, comparable to the polite fictions 
with which the Japanese and other oriental people adorn 
their conversation. Such statements are not to be taken 
too literally. 

The shortage of transportation has undoubtedly worked 
much hardship on lumber wholesalers as well as upon 
mill men, but they should, as far as possible, assume for 
themselves their own burdens and responsibilities in the 
matter without attempting to shift them unethically on 
others. The frank letter above is a commendable effort to 
throw light upon this situation and the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN will welcome further discussion of the subject.— 
EDITOR. ] 


COTTONWOOD FOR MATCH BLOCKS 


We notice on page 31, your June 16 issue, inquiry No. 88, 
with reference to purchasers of white pine match blocks. Can 
you advise please whether cottonwood blocks are used in the 
same manner, with names of purchasers?—INQuIRY No. 88. 


[The larger percentage of match manufacture in the 
United States is of the large, thick variety, either of the 
parlor match dipping or of the newer double-dipped 
‘¢strike anywhere’’ match, whose ignitible portion is con- 
fined to a small portion of the tip. Such matches upon 
examination will be found to have a cross section some- 
what similar to the following diagram: 


If the reader will examine the first box of safety 
matches that he gets hold of, however, he will probably 
find in the majority of cases that it bears a Swedish 
label. The sticks of such matches are usually of square 
form and usually they are of some other wood than pine. 
Russian aspen has been largely used in Sweden for match 
purposes, but this wood is very scarce at the present time 
and the size and length of the match stick have been re- 
duced and prices advanced. This wood closely resembles 
cottonwood and is botanically a cousin. 

There is, therefore, a great opportunity for the manu- 
facturer of safety matches in the United States at the 
present time, and undoubtedly with the form of splitting 
machinery in use in Sweden cottonwood would be found 
an excellent material for this sort of match. Whether 
it has ever been used to any extent in the United States 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is not informed at this writing. 
It is sending to the inquirer, however, a list of match 
manufacturers which was sent to the previous inquirer and 
correspondence with these manufacturers will quickly in- 
dicate whether there is any market for cottonwood for 
match material at the present time.—EDITOR. ] 


THE ATLANTA CONFLAGRATION AND SHINGLE 
ROOFS 


New York, May 31, 1917.—E. A. Sterling, Manager Trade 
Extension Department, National Lumber Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, Chicago, Illinois. My Dear Mr. Sterling: Fol- 
lowing last year’s great conflagration in Paris, Tex.; Au- 
gusta, Ga., and Nashville, Tenn., the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters, as a matter of public protection, felt com- 
pelled to issue a monograph entitled “Shingle Roofs as Con- 
flagration Spreaders,” as well as certain other literature of 
a similar purport. Upon Oct. 14 four representatives of your 
association, including yourself and Dr. Hermann von Schrenk, 
consulting engineer, had a conference in this office with our 
Messrs. Woolson and Booth, representing respectively the 
Committees on Building Construction and Fire Prevention of 
the National board. 

In the course of this conference you made some protest 
against the circulation of this printed matter as inimical to 
the welfare of your great industry, adding that the lumber 
manufacturers desire to promote the protection of the public 
from fire hazard, and were willing to codperate with the Na- 
tional board in the enactment and enforcement of reasonable 
ordinances to this end. 

It was welcome news to the National board that you in- 
tended to move for public protection. It has always been the 
last of our desires to work hardship to any industry. On the 
contrary, in laboring, as we are forced to do, for the reduc- 
tion of America’s excessive fire waste, we gladly welcome evi- 
dence of a spirit of codperation upon the part of any other 
agency, as segpety shown in the case of the electrical in- 
dustry, whichis. taking active steps to bring about greater 
public safety ; also evidenced by your own association in re- 
printing generous extracts from our pamphlet, “Dwelling 
Houses ;” the*National board has no thought in such matters 
other than that of helpfulness. 

Last week’s conflagration in Atlanta gives extreme urgency 
to our desire for some method of dealing adequately with the 
most imminent of all conflagration hazards. One of our most 
experienced engineers was sent to Atlanta in order to make 
first-hand observations. He writes us: ‘The fire is the 
best example of the shingle roof: hazard that I have ever 
seen,” and his report contains abundant substantiation of 
this statement. 

We know that you will appreciate the earnestness of our 
concern over this deplorable situation, as well as our reluc- 
tance to take any drastic action, if the lumber industry has 
already developed. satisfactory plans for a very early and 
very substantial reduction of this hazard. We shall, there- 
fore, await with deep interest such fuller particulars as you 
can send us regarding proposed methods and probable schedule 


for putting them into operation.—Yours very truly, W. B. 
MALLALIEU, General Manager. 





Cuicago, June 2, 1917.—W. E. Mallalieu, General Man- 
ager National Board of Fire Underwriters, New York City. 
Dear Sir: The unusual importance of your letter of May 
31 is thoroly appreciated, and I am glad that you have writ- 
ten to us as you did. 

I wish we could have an opportunity to discuss this per- 
sonally, but in lieu of this possibility in the immediate future 
the best explanation I can make is that we have been doing 
all possible for the public welfare in the way of developing 
an effective fire retardent for the shingle roof, and our plans 
contemplate continuance and enlargement of this work to the 
extent of the available resources. Everything centers around 
Dr. von Schrenk’s investigations in St. Louis, and you will 
understand the difficulties connected with such tests and the 
long time required to bring them to satisfactory conclusions. 

I had the pleasure of spending several days with Dr. von 
Schrenk in St. Louis a couple of weeks ago, and was very 
much pleased at the progress he has been able to make. I 
much prefer that he inform you as to the details, and am 
going to send him a copy of this letter, so that he can do so. 
In the meantime, I can safely say that the prospects for put- 
ting a satisfactory fire retardent compound on the market in 
the near future are very encouraging. You will appreciate, 
however, that it would be very inadvisable to take any prema- 
ture action, and that no paint should be approved or advo- 
cated which has not been very thoroly tested. It would be 
extremely helpful and interesting if Mr. Woolson and Mr. 
Booth could arrange to visit Dr. von Schrenk in St. Louis 
and see the work he is doing. As the invitation has been 
extended and accepted I should think that the remaining step 
would be to arrange a date, which no doubt Dr. von Schrenk 
would be glad to do. ‘ 

We keenly appreciate your attitude on this whole situation. 
You may be sure of the sincere and extensive interest of the 
lumber industry, and while progress has been slow I am per- 
sonally hopeful of an ultimate solution. In a recent letter 
to our board I pointed out that the Atlanta fire again em- 
phasizes the need of a shingle fire retardent which can be put 
on the market at an early date. I know that Dr. von Schrenk 
in developing the details of this work is anxious. to co- 
operate closely with your organization, and you will no doubt 
hear from him as to the latest developments.—Very truly 
yours, E. A. STERLING, Manager. 

[These letters have been reprinted and are being 
distributed by the National Board of Fire Underwriters 
with an introductory paragraph which reads as follows: 

In view of the extensive use of shingle roofing, this feature 
of the recent Atlanta conflagration has been the subject of 
widespread discussion. In this connection, the following cor- 
respondence, which is sent for your personal information, 
may be of interest to you. We have no knowledge of the ex- 
periments referred to beyond that which is given in the let- 
ters. We, therefore, must not be understood as in any way 
endorsing the claims as to the discovery of an effective fire 
retardent. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN editorially discussed the 
relation of wooden shingles to the Atlanta conflagration 
last week and will discuss the two letters in that con- 
nection in the editorial columns of the current issue.— 
EDITOR. ] 


STREAKS IN PACIFIC COAST RED CEDAR 

We would be pleased to have you advise what your knowl- 
edge is on the following subject: We are advised by a lum- 
berman today that in red cedar shingles showing dark brown 
streaks these streaks were caused by the tree dying on the 
stump. Would you consider this to be a fact or that it is 
merely a characteristic of the timber? 

[This inquiry comes from a Michigan retailer. Pacific 
coast red cedar, like a number of its close cousins in the 
tree family, ‘‘jes natchally’’ grows streaked and that 
is all there is to it. The pigment in cedar is rather soluble, 
as anyone knows who has had experience with rainwater 
from a new roof, but this soluble pigment washes out 
rapidly and, in any event, is perfectly harmless. 

The streaks in cedar timber are usually more promi- 
nent in the heart wood near the base of the tree. This 
tree, like our southern cypress and some other like trees, 
has the peculiarity of growing irregularly at the base 
in later life. The young trees have a round, smooth 
trunk, but at a certain stage begin growing more rapidly 
at certain parts of the circumference than at others, re- 
sulting in the formation of ribs or buttresses. It may 
be that the variation of color in the interior of the trees 
has some occult relationship with this irregularity of 
circumference growth. This, however, is mere speculation. 

As a matter of fact, there is very little to worry about 
with red cedar shingles as far as the work of Mother 
Nature in growing the wood is concerned. If they are of 
poor quality it is more apt to be because of something 
that man has done to them in manufacture and usually 
thru excessive kiln drying to reduce their shipping weight. 
This is not known to affect their durability but does af- 
fect their mechanical resistance to wear. Such shingles, 
unexplainably, go to pieces, or, lacking the natural 
elasticity of the wood, split thru the nail holes. Damage 
to a shingle from this cause, however, may be readily 
recognized by breaking tests, as the natural brittleness of 
the wood is very materially increased.—EDIToR.] 


CONSUMERS WANT CHARCOAL 

I wish to state that we can use quite a good deal of pine 
charcoal and at present there is not enough on hand. . 

We will pay your shippers for the charcoal any way they 
want it. e prefer draft, as it saves a lot of bookkeeping 
and the shipper knows he has his money. We are the largest 
pine charcoal dealers in Philadelphia.—INnquiry No. 86. 

[Probably some of our readers who produce charcoal 
on easy freight rates to Philadelphia will be glad to 
take up this matter with the inquirer, and his name 
will be supplied on request.—EDIror. } 


WILLOW SAWDUST WANTED 


We have a customer who is looking for a carload of. willow 
sawn Do you know where it can be obtained ?-—INquiIRY 

[It is probable that there are some manufacturers of 
willow who can supply this sawdust free from other varie- 
ties. The address of the inquirer will be supplied upon 
request,—EDITOR. ] 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS 


susiness activities continue to be somewhat irregu- 
lar; that is, in certain lines there is marked conserv- 
atism, while in others there is feverish activity. Taken 
as a whole retail business is better in the West and the 
middle West than in the East, but on the other hand 
manufacturing operations were never any brisker than 
now. Iron and steel, textiles, lumber and ship build- 
ing as well as war munitions are the manufacturing 
lines that exhibit the greatest activity. Money altho 
not unduly scarce is high. Collections on the whole are 
satisfactory, tho it is easier to find sections in which 
collections are made with difficulty than it was a 
month ago. Fundamentally there are two markets and 
two sets of prices for most of the leading manufac- 
tured products—prices to the Government, and prices 
to private purchasers. Developments of the week have 
indicated very clearly that the Government is willing 
to pay a fair and reasonable price, but will not pay 
any more, especially with respect to steel and coal. 
Reports of the railroads showing income for April 
have just been compiled and show that there was a 
slight gain in net over the earnings for April, 1916. 
It should be remembered that 1916 was a record year 
for the carriers and so the showing for April this year 
clearly indicates that the railroads are still in good 
financial condition. Crop reports on the whole con- 
tinue to be encouraging. Weather for both winter and 
spring wheat is favorable and corn prospects are im- 
proving. The one crop that is not doing so well as 
might be wished is cotton. In some sections the 
weather has retarded and injured the plant and in 
others the boll weevil promises to be unduly destruc- 
tive. As cotton now sells at over 25 cents a pound, 
however, raisers will probably be in as good a posi- 
vion as would be the case with a larger crop and lower 
prices. 

* + * 

A very encouraging feature of the general lumber 
market is the growing knowledge that it is foolish to 
hold up building operations that are of a legitimate 

nature. This movement is especially 


GENERAL noticeable in the East, where curtail- 
LUMBER ment has been more in evidence than 
FACTORS elsewhere. Lime, brick, cement, 


stone and all manner of building 
materials as well as lumber seem to have settled to a 
specified list of prices and there are less prospects for 
such a number of advances as has been the case all this 
year. There is a considerable demand for lumber for 
small store and other buildings to be erected in the 
vicinity of the cantonments and this is not a factor 
to be neglected by any means. Then, too, the move- 
ment is growing among large manufacturing com- 
panies to build houses for their employees and this 
movement is not confined to any one section, for almost 
every week several announcements of such large build- 
ing programs are made in the middle West or the East. 
In almost all cases these buildings are of wood and in 
all eases large quantities are being used. The outlook 
for the lumber industry, both retail and manufacturing, 
is excellent, to say the very least. 

* * * 

Railroad conditions have unquestionably improved. 
Figures show this other than the doubtful ones given to 
the public by the American Railway Association. For 
the last month there has been a slow 
but steady improvement in the sup- 
ply of cars furnished to the lumber 
industry, as figures show wherever 
they have been kept. It is true that the supply has 
fluctuated to a certain extent, but in almost every case 
the betterment succeeding a falling off has been greater. 
The latest reports from all of the associations that 
keep records show that the car supply is now about 
equal to the normal cut of the mills. This does not 
mean that more cars could not be used, for as a matter 
of fact the volume of orders on hand warrants much 
heavier shipments than have been possible. For ex- 
ample, take the situation on the west Coast a year ago 
and compare it with the situation at the time of the 
latest report. A year ago shipments from the Pacific 
coast were 13 percent above normal production; this 
year they were right at normal production. But com- 
pare the conditions prevailing. Last year the west 
Coast mills found demand so poor and order files so very 
slim that severe curtailment was the order—and yet 
shipments 13 percent in excess of normal production 
were made. This year, with orders dating back to the 
early part of the winter and customers clamoring for 
orders, with order files heavier than ever before at 
this season, these same mills were able to make ship- 
ments only equal to normal production. So it is very 
evident that there is plenty of room for additional 
improvement in the car situation. The mills that are 
on branch lines and the smaller fellows that are unable 
to ‘‘holler’’ as loud as the bigger ones are far from 
being relieved of the car shortage. Another pertinent 
point is that the Government will need cars just about 
the time the crop movement is getting well under way. 
The Federal Trade Commission seems determined to 
rectify the coal situation and as a shortage of coal cars 
is partly blamed for conditions it seems very probable 
that coal cars will be used for coal hauling only before 
very long. 


RAILROAD 
CONDITIONS 


* * * 


On the whole the demand for hardwood continues 
to exceed the supply, and while the car supply has im- 
proved in many sections it is far from adequate. The 

better car supply and the raising 
HARDWOODS of embargoes combined allow larger 
quantities of hardwoods to be sent 
thru to the East and so business is being stimulated to 
a certain extent. With the obtaining of better sup- 
plies of wood of all sorts in the East building prospects 
are improving and the wave of conservatism in this 


line of endeavor seems to be on the wane. High prices 
are paid for wood suitable for use in Government 
contracts and the market is being scoured for vehicle 
stock and for low grades for the manufacture of boxes 
and eases. Ash, both North and South, is in much de- 
mand for airplane manufacture and some record prices 
are paid. One southern mill recently obtained $50 
f. o. b. the mill for some ash suitable for this purpose. 
Buying by sash and door factories is also improving to 
a certain extent and the demand for furniture stock 
is far from inactive. Cooperage manufacturers find 
an eager market for their products and the demand for 
hardwoods for this purpose is very good. Prices re- 
main very firm and there are Iess fluctuations than a 
month ago. 
* * * 

The supply of cars in the yellow pine producing re- 
gion was practically the same as for the last week— 
cars were furnished in sufficient numbers to move just 

about the normal cut of the mills. 


SOUTHERN This, however, refers to the total 
YELLOW for the entire territory and it should 
PINE be remembered that some manufac- 


turers are receiving far less cars 
than others. The car shortage is far from being a 
thing of the past and there is every evidence that when 
the movement o1 the crops and the Government re- 
quirements gets in full swing it will be as bad as ever. 
Transit cars are more numerous in some markets such 
as St. Louis and Chicago and of course affecting busi- 
ness. All of the markets are able to absorb all of the 
cars that come in, this being especially true of the 
eastern centers where the embargoes are slowly being 
lifted. Mills take no orders that can not be filled 
promptly and all report all of the business on hand 
that is needed. The Government requirements are far 
from being filled as yet and this causes some hesitation 
by manufacturers before accepting orders. Prices are 
not as subject to fluctuation as has been the case for 
weeks and the market is much more nearly stationary. 
In the Alexandria (La.) district there were thirty-nine 
decreases and forty-one increases in price as compared 
with those in effect the previous week. This means a 
total of eighty changes of prices on about 180 items and 
corresponds to about 125 changes that have been nor- 
mal in this district for the last four months. For 
the week ended June 15 a group of 148 mills report 
that shipments were 97,715,328 feet; production was 
84,827,141 feet; orders were 66,155,520 feet. Normal 
production in this group is about 99,000,000 feet. 
Shipments, production and orders all showed a slight 
falling off when compared with the records of the pre- 
vious week. 

* * * 

Greater a¢tivity is shown in the North Carolina pine 
market, largely because of a betterment in transporta- 
tion facilities. Cars, however, are not obtainable in 

sufficient quantities to satisfy either 


NORTH manufacturers or buyers, especially 
CAROLINA those that may be loaded to north 
PINE Atlantic coast destinations. Altho 


prices are a little bit steadier it is im- 
possible to lay down a rigid price list and say that it 
shows the values of North Carolina pine. Ability to 
make prompt delivery is still a very pertinent point 
when it comes to setting the price. As a great pro- 
portion of North Carolina pine is sold in the territory 
that is still embargoed much difficulty is experienced in 
making shipments. Some gateways are opened for a 
few days and then closed down. Building prospects 
now look brighter in the consuming territory and 
if needed supplies of lumber could be shipped activities 
in the building line would probably improve greatly. 

* * * 

Demand for cypress yard stock is seasonable, but the 
demand from the factory trade and from sources that 
want cypress to take the place of other woods that it 

is impossible to obtain continues to 


CYPRESS, keep the market bare of stock that 
WHITE is unsold. Cypress mills also contend 
PINE that they are not receiving their full 


share of the car supply and that ship- 
ments are restricted for this reason. The facts are 
that mill stocks are still very badly broken, that orders 
are in hand for more stock than is in pile in many cases, 
and that the mills are taking only such orders as they 
can fill immediately without disturbing old orders. The 
white pine situation is very similar to the cypress sit- 
uation. The mills in the West have fairly large stocks 
on hand now and with a better car supply are making 
shipments in larger volume. Supplies of white pine 
are urgently needed in the East, but shipments are slow 
in getting thru the embargoes. There is an active 
market for all the stock that is offered. Prices are firm 
for both white pine and cypress and there is no indica- 
tion of any other trend to the market. 

* * * 


Spruce manufacturers generally are well supplied 
with orders and with Government orders in immediate 
prospect the producers in the East feel that their posi- 

tion is very secure. In the West 
SPRUCE, spruce finds a ready market in the 
HEMLOCK retail field, in the box factories and 
for airplanes. The last named de- 
mand promises to be extremely strong before the sum- 
mer is over, in view of the plan to build a great fleet 
of airplanes for war service. Of course at this season 
the demand from retailers is not so heavy as earlier, 
but it is of sizeable dimensions. The demand from 


box makers and other factory consumers is unusually | 


heavy for both hemlock and spruce. Supplies of hem- 
lock in the hands of producers are not any too large and 
in view of the amount of stock that is going into Goy- 
ernment work civilian requirements face added diffi- 
culty in getting all the stock that is needed. In the 





North prices hover right around the May 1 list, most 
of the sales being made upon that basis, altho in some 
districts scarcity of stock has pushed the price up a bit. 
In the East the situation is much the same and on the 
Pacific coast manufacturers find a ready market, espe- 
cially with the box makers. 


* * * 


Cvol weather in sections of the Inland Empire has 
held back the floods and so has assisted in the produe- 
tion of western pines. All of the mills in Montana, 
Idaho, Washington, Oregon and Cali- 
fornia that have been able to get 
together crews are at work and pro- 
duction may now be said to be going 
ahead full force. The car situation has improved also 
and with the coming on to the market of the early 
spring cut many of the mills are taking on more orders 
than for some time. The demand, generally speaking, 
is greater than the available supply, so prices are on a 
very firm basis. The price list that went into effect 
June 15 in the Inland Empire is pretty well adhered 
to and few concessions from it are granted, and the 
same is true of the May 10 list in California. Most of 
the mills are booked up with enough orders to carry 
them thru the summer, so that not a great deal of work 
is being done to increase the size of the order files. 


WESTERN 
PINES 


* * * 


Aside from labor difficulties and the increasing cost 
of logs prospects are very bright in the fir producing 
territory. Naturally, eastern buying of yard stock has 

slackened up, because farmers are 


DOUGLAS now busy in the fields and will not be 
FIR, able to devote much attention to 
REDWOOD building for some time. Manufac- 


turers still have a great deal of busi- 
ness that should have been shipped some time ago and 
now that the car supply has undoubtedly improved 
these orders can be shipped out. As much of the stock 
is now in pile in the yards awaiting shipment the get- 
ting out of these orders will bring much relief. Prices 
are firm and in practically every case are above the 
list. The supply of cars improved so greatly in some 
districts that more empty cars were tendered by the 
railroads than could be accommodated by the loading 
capacity of the mills. There are, of course, some mills 
that have not received their share of the cars and so 
the shortage is still in evidence in some places. For 
the week ended June 9 a group of 145 mills cut 87,360,- 
287 feet, as compared with a normal capacity of 94,- 
239,000 feet. This same group reported that orders 
were below actual production 21,754,434 feet, or 24.9 
percent, while shipments were above actual production 
6,217,276 feet, or 7.12 percent. Rail shipments were 
below rail orders 25,575,000 feet, or 34.46 percent, the 
number of cars unshipped amounting to 17,005, as 
compared with an unshipped balance of 18,028 the pre- 
vious week. Domestic cargo orders booked for the 
week amounted to 6,743,381 feet, while shipments were 
10,867,800 feet. Export cargo orders booked amounted 
to 1,919,000 feet as compared with shipments of 1,758,- 
041 feet. The redwood mills are enjoying a very good 
trade and as the car supply in that district continues 
to be good this demand keeps up well from both 
retail and factory sources. Prices are quite firm. 

* * * 

An abundance of cars is having the expected effect 
upon the red cedar shingle market and prices have been 
anything but steady for the last week. Clears particu- 

larly have been affected. The im- 


SHINGLES, proved car supply is giving the man- 
LATH ufacturers a chance to clean up on 


old orders and the impression seems 
to prevail that before long the market will stiffen up 
again. Many sections in the East are still experienc- 
ing a shingle shortage and until cars get thru in larger 
quantities quotations will probably hold up. Cypress 
shingles are still in very small supply and the market 
has not witnessed any change in demand or price. 
White cedar shingles are in much the same situation 
and so far the drop in the red cedar market has not 
affected white cedars. Lath are in strong demand and 
excellent prices are being paid. Patent lath are not 
being called for so frequently, as the slump in specu- 
lative building in the cities is having an effect. 


* * * 


It is only a matter of time until the Government will 
require a license with all exports of lumber, and while 
this is not a measure to be taken to restrict such ex- 

ports it may well turn out that the 
EXPORT Government will desire to exert a 
SITUATION guiding inflence. The demand for 
export is good, but actual shipments 
and booking of orders are largely curtailed by the abso- 
lute inability to obtain tonnage for present or future 
delivery. The English Government continues to be a 
heavy buyer of southern pine and such business is taken 
at very satisfactory figures. Altho private English 
firms are unable to do any buying because of the Gov- 
ernment restrictions it is interesting to know that 
southern pine is scarce and the demand hard to satisfy. 
Sawn timber is much wanted and such stock as is ob- 
tainable in the United Kingdom sells at maximum 
prices allowed. The demand is also good for Pacific 
coast woods; supplies are very light and there seems to 
be no immediate way of increasing the stocks. South 
American business is offered steadily in fairly good 
volume on both the Pacific and Gulf coasts. War risk 
insurance rates have abated some recently, hut still are 
at a very stiff figure and play their part in restricting 
the amount of export business. Parcel shipments are 
almost unknown now, even of those woods most needed 
for war purposes. 
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AMERICAN INDUSTRY, FINANCE AND TRADE 


While money rates are hardening and the cost of 
financing business is temporarily increased, there is 
nothing in the situation that should seriously disturb 
the business equanimity. It was inconceivable that so 
large a shifting of credit as that involved in the initial 
installment of the Liberty Loan could take place without 
‘finding some reflection in the money market and in the 
credit situation. Were it not for the facilities afforded 
the banks by the Federal Reserve system this disturbance 
would be more far reaching and prolonged for a consid- 
erable length of time. As it is, it is probable that the. 
money market will ease in a few weeks. 

Fortunately, the country is fortified with a really scien- 
tifie banking system that affords all the facilities that 
are needed to protect the banks and give business the 
credit and currency required, and at reasonable rates. 
The banking situation is sound; the banks are well 
fortified with ample liquid assets and the Federal Reserve 
holds the facilities by which these assets can be converted 
into currency on short notice, and as required, to relieve 
any strain that may develop, growing out of the Liberty 
Loan transaction. 

When it is recalled that the Federal Reserve is in a 
position to extend to the member banks at least $1,500,- 
000,000 of new credit the business world should be as- 
sured that there will be no serious money stringency. 
This amount is three-fold greater than the contemplated 
Aldrich-Vreeland issue, and is more than four times 
greater than emergency currency issued under the Al- 
drich-Vreeland law in 1914, when the war broke out, so 
that the facilities at hand should allay any anxiety of 
general business regarding its ability to obtain credit at 
the banks. 

One feature, however, that should be called to the at- 
tention of business men and bankers is that this is largely 
a matter of education. Most of the banks of the country 
shy at rediscounting as does a colt at an airplane. In 
former years a banker was educated to believe that he 
should never borrow from another bank. Just why and 
by what process of reasoning he reached this conclusion 
is not clear, for no other class of people is as liberal and 
continuous borrower as are the bankers. Every dollar’s 
worth of deposits held by the bank is money borrowed 
from its depositors, yet under the old prevailing idea it 
was regarded as a reflection upon the banker to use his 
good assets, such as commercial loans, as a basis for 
borrowing to mect the needs of his depositors. 

This idea, fortunately, is fast being dispelled, and we 
are getting around to sound banking principles. It mat- 
ters not to the depositor whether the banker borrow 
from a reserve bank on collateral and thru rediscounting, 
or whether he get the cash out of his reserve, carried 
with an agent, so long as the bank is able to accommo- 
date its clients with the credit facilities they need to 


continue their business. The only interest the depositor 
and the client have is in being able to get such accommo- 
dations as they require, and to know that the bank is 
liquid and has assets that are convertible into currency 
and credit. 

It will require time to get the smaller banks accustomed 
to using the rediscount facilities of the Federal Reserve 
Bank, altho that was one of the chief functions that that 
institution was established to perform. In the old days 
when the banks were menaced by clamoring depositors it 
was necessary for the clearing houses to meet, commit 
an act of insolvency by suspending currency payment 
and care for their customers in a niggardly way, thru 
curtailment of credit and currency or thru the use of 
what might be termed shin plasters based on clearing 
house certificates. 

Most business men remember well the days of 1893, if 
they were in the eastern part of the country when clear- 
ing house certificates were used freely, and if not those 
days the turbulent times of the latter part of October, 
1907, will be recalled, when currency payments were sus- 
pended from one end of the land to the other in order to 
preserve the banking situation and prevent actual finan- 
cial chaos. On the latter occasion clearing house scrip, 
based on clearing house certificates, was used. 

This latter experience led to the Aldrich-Vreeland law 
providing an emergency currency. That law practically 
legalized the clearing house scrip and the method fol- 
lowed by the banks in the 1907 panic. It was that 
emergency act, the Aldrich-Vreeland currency, that saved 
the situation and prevented the worst financial panic in 
the history of the country in the fall of 1914, when war 
broke out in Europe and international exchanges were 
dislocated. On this occasion the entire financial system 
of the world was upset, and while business was disturbed 
and people were unable to see ahead clearly, yet the banks 
met all the requirements without inconvenience to anyone. 

That Aldrich-Vreeland law passed into history when 
the Federal Reserve Act became effective, the latter part 
of 1914. The Federal Reserve Act was framed to accom- 
plish all that the Aldrich-Vreeland law accomplished, but 
was not merely an emergency measure. It was contem- 
plated that this system would inject into the old banking 
system of this country the elasticity required to meet 
the needs of business under any and all conditions. In 
other words, it was an attempt to make our independent 
banking system scientifie and up-to-date. It solidified the 
national banking system, utilized our stock of gold to a 
better advantage, and afforded many facilities to busi- 
ness that were needed in this country. 

It requires time for the transition from one to another 
banking system, if disturbance is to be avoided. The 
mental attitude of the people is a big factor in all mat- 
ters pertaining to money and credit. People must be- 
come accustomed to any system, and once it gains their 


confidence its efficiency is quickly demonstrated. The Fed- 
eral Reserve system has proved its efficiency in many ways 
in the last three years. It has accumulated an enormous 
stock of gold, which is the foundation of our circulating 
medium, emanating from that source. Its reserves are 
available to the member banks of the country, but owing 
to the money conditions during the last two years there 
has been little or no incentive for the member banks to 
rediscount their commercial assets. 

In the future and during the progress of the war this 
facility will be brought into use more and more as tem- 
porary strains on the money market, growing out of Gov- 
ernment financing and business expansion, develop. That 
is what the Federal Reserve system is for. The business 
man whose affairs are in sound condition does not hesi- 
tate to borrow at the bank when his business requires it. 
Neither should the banker hesitate to rediscount his liquid 
commercial assets at the Federal Reserve Bank when the 
demand on him for money and credit by his customers 
makes this necessary. It required time to educate the 
banker to invest his idle funds in foreign trade accept- 
ances. Now this is becoming a regular feature of bank- 
ing and is being extended to domestic trade acceptances. 
In the course of time this will revolutionize our credit 
system, and instead of business being done on open book 
accounts the trade acceptance in a few years will be the 
usual method of handling domestic business, thus facili- 
tating and making more flexible business credit. 

There is another feature in connection with the mobili- 
zation for war that is impressing itself upon the banking 
element. It is necessary that our banking resources be 
mobilized as far as possible into a compact system. This 
is necessary for the general protection of business, for 
the proper support of the Government in a financial way, 
for the protection of the banks themselves and for the 
assurance to the public that the individual banks are 
sound. Unfortunately, the banking laws in some of our 
States are not so rigid as they should be. Even under 
the most proficient laws that we have, bad banking creeps 
in in individual instances. The sooner those instances 
are eliminated the stronger the general banking system. 

The transfer of all the State banks and trust com- 
panies to the Federal Reserve system as members will 
strengthen the banking system of the country immensely. 
This transfer must be voluntary, but it is the patriotic 
duty of every banker to see that his institution becomes a 
member of the Federal Reserve system. {In order to facili- 
tate this, the Federal Reserve Act has been amended so 
as to treat these voluntary members more liberally than 
the national banks were treated at the time they were 
compelled to join the Federal Reserve system. One of 
the developments that are certain to grow out of this 
unfortunate list of historical war experiences is the solidi- 
fying of our banking into the most modern, scientific 
and elastic banking system in the world. 





MINIATURE SURVEY OF THE NEWS OF THE 


DOMESTIC 


Prisoners at the Maryland penitentiary have bought $2,150 
worth of Liberty bonds. 

Pottstown (Pa.) schools have established a farming and 
military training camp in which the students will spend their 
summer vacation. 

John D. Rockefeller has increased the endowment of the 
Rockefeller Foundation by a further gift of securities valued 
at over $25,000,000 to aid in war work. 

The Santa Fe Railway waited a year for the Government 
to pay its charges for mobilizing our troops for the Mexican 
trouble and consequently lost $750,000 interest. Recently 
the same railroad paid its corporation tax seven weeks before 
it was due, merely to accommodate the Government. 

While the tonnage of merchant ships destroyed by sub- 
marines has been enormous, the ocean traffic for the last 
year has exceeded all previous records. Exports from the 
United States for the twelve months ended with April, 1917, 
were more than $6,000,000,000. These figures have never 
been approached before. For the same period last year the 
exports were less than $4,000,000,000, while for the previous 
year they were $2,500,000,000. For the ten months ending 
with April, 1917, the imports were valued at $2,072,000,000 
against $1,723,000,000 in 1916, and $1,374,000,000 in 1915. 
Taken together, these figures refute the claim of submarine 
mastery of the sea. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad Co. has announced equal pay 
for equal work, whether for men or women employees, fol- 
lowing up its earlier announcement that as far as possible 
women would be engaged to replace men called into military 
service. This movement is spreading thruout the country. 


The “rookies” at the Great Lakes Naval Training Station, 
besides giving their personal service to our country, sub- 
scribed to $750,000 worth of Liberty bonds. 

Butte, Mont., has subscribed $8,096,650 for Liberty bonds. 
The city’s subscription is nearly eight times its allotment, 
which was $1,080,000. Butte subscribed a larger amount 
than was allotted for the entire State of Montana. 

With the slogan “Fight or Give” the American Red Cross 
has issued another appeal for funds, the goal being $100,- 
000,000. 

The cotton fields of the South furnish the raw material for 
three-fourths of the mills of all the world, with their 110,000,- 
000 spindles. 

Berlin, Wis., proposes to change its name to the old 
Indian title of Mascoutin. 

The law imposing a tax of 7 cents a package on liquor 
imported into prohibition Georgia went into effect in August, 
1916. To the end of December more than 300,000 packages 
of liquor had been shipped into the State and 667 illicit dis- 
tilleries have been seized. 


In San Francisco Liberty bonds have been sold at $106, a 
premium of $6. 


The War With Germany 


The first United States Liberty loan of the war has been 
floated with an enormous over-subscription of the $2,000,- 
000,000 asked for by the Government. It is estimated that 
the final count will bring the total up to $3,000,000,000. 
One of the features of the loan was the part played by the 
Boy Scouts of America, who enlisted nearly 100,000 persons, 
with a total subscription aggregating $9,736,800. On the 
basis of preliminary reports, treasury officials estimate that 
at least 2,500,000 individuals subscribed to the loan. The 
number may reach 3,000,000, but the minimum figure is more 
than twice as many persons as subscribed to the first Ger- 
man war loan of half the amount, according to an announce- 


ment issued by the Treasury Department.—Official dispatches 
of June 15 tell of the first defeat that American naval 
gunners have met in a fight with a German submarine. The 
steamship Moreni was left ablaze and destroyed June 12 
after a desperate running fight in the war zone. There was 
a loss of four lives—London reports that the British forces 
have extended their advance in Belgium, having taken a 
seven mile German front from the river Lys to the Warnave 
River. The British have also captured further portions of the 
Hindenburg line northwest of Bullecourt. Simultaneously 
with the receipt of this advice comes an admittance from 
Berlin of retirement of the German forces in that sector.— 
The first draft of the army to be drawn by selective con- 
scription will be used to bring the regular army to war 
strength. The second draft will be used to fill the ranks 
of the national guard. The third and largest draft will be 
to create the national army of 625,000 which will go into 
training Sept. 1 to prepare for European service.—A vast 
amount of steel merchant vessels, almost 2,000,000 tons, will 
be taken over immediately by the Government under power 
granted in a provision of the war budget bill signed by 
President Wilson. Major General Goethals, general manager 
of the fleet building, has stated that he expects to turn out 
within the next eighteen months fully 3,000,000 tons of 
steel vessels and perhaps more. Steel companies have agreed 


to turn out enough steel to build 800,000 tons a month. The 
only question now is the capacity of the shipyards. General 


Goethals plans to supplement the program for a great steel 
fleet with some wooden vessels, altho he will not build as 
many as was originally contemplated by the shipping board. 
The long delay in consideration of the food control bill, and 
particularly the opposition in the Senate, have moved Presi- 
dent Wilson to throw the full force of his influence behind 
the measure. He calls attention to the fact that the first 
food crops are about to be harvested and declared that 
Congress should conserve them. As a result of the Presi- 
dent’s pressure it is predicted that the food control bill will 
become a law before July 1. 


President Wilson has signed the $3,000,000,000 war budget 
bill, which carries appropriations for the new army and other 
war preparations. It is the largest single war appropriation 
measure ever enacted by any government. 





Elihu Root, head of the American mission to Russia, has 
won a pledge from the Russians to the effect that they will 
continue to fight. June 16 dispatches told of further efforts 
by Germany to effect a separate peace with Russia, thru 
the Swiss Socialist, Grimm, whose efforts have been branded 
in Washington as of the same character as those put forth 
by the Swiss Ambassador Ritter in Washington shortly after 
the break between the United States and Germany. The Rus- 
sian Duma has passed a resolution for an immediate offen- 
sive by the Russian troops, and has declared a separate peace 
or inactivity on the part of the army to be treason to the 
Allies and to Russia herself. The Council of Workmen's 
and Soldiers’ Delegates has gone on record as irrevocably 
opposed to a separate peace, and the first act of the Pan- 
Russian Congress of all Councils of Workmen’s and Soldiers’ 
Delegates, upon which depends the immediate destiny of 
Russia in regard both to international and domestic ques- 
tions, was to ratify the expulsion by the provisional govern- 
ment of the Swiss Socialist, Grimm, thru whom Germans 
have attempted to arrange a separate peace with Russia. 
The peace terms proposed by the German majority social- 
ists in the interchange of views now in progress in Stock- 
holm reject reparation for Belgium, insist on retention of 
Alsace-Lorraine and the return of German colonies, but de- 
mand the “liberation” of India, Egypt, Tripoli, Morocco, 
Tibet, Chosen and Ireland.——Domination of the air by the 
United States is the object sought to be accomplished by the 
$600,000,000 bill which will soon be introduced in Congress 





WORLD FOR A WEEK 


and which has the approval of President Wilson and the 
strong indorsement of Secretary of War Baker. Favorable 
results are already noticeable from President Wilson's strong 
pressure on food control matters in the sharp decrease in 
prices. The President has defined the “food control’’ bill as 
meaning the taking away of control over food supplies from 
speculators and, tired of the congressional delay on the vital 
matter, has issued an order directing Herbert C. Hoover to 
proceed immediately with the organization of food control in 
so far as it contemplates food conservation and elimination 
of waste thru the codperation of volunteer forces. Explain- 
ing the purposes of the food control bill before the Senate, 
Mr. Hoover has reported that food speculators have been 
taking $50,000,000 a month for the last five months from the 
American people, and it is against such highway robbery as 
this that the food control bill is aimed. It does not con- 
stitute a move for autocratic control over the food supply of 
the nation by the administration, as is interpreted by some 
members of the Senate where strong opposition to the bill is 
felt. The Government has practically commandeered the 
coal and oil supply, Secretary Daniels having ordered coal and 
oil producers to supply the enormous quantities needed by the 
Navy at prices to be set later by the President, when the 
Federal Trade Commission has arrived at a fair rate. In 
taking this action Secretary Daniels is again effecting a great 
saving to the nation. 


Labor men have intimated that unless the administration 
obtains effective legislation for the reduction of prices before 
July 1, an epidemic of strikes and even a national tieup in 
many industries may be expected. The submarine warfare 
against allied and neutral shipping has again reached alarm- 
ing er. The week’s losses in British shipping were 
the highest in tonnage for six weeks. The latest figures for 
the week now ended show twenty-seven British vessels of over 
1,600 tons and five under 1,600 tons sunk. These figures have 
been exceeded only twice since the beginning of the campaign 
of intensified warfare by Germany.—-—President Wilson has 
issued another call for volunteers, 70,000, between 18 and 40 
years old, to complete the regular army, June 23-30 being the 
week designated for the recruiting campaign. 


Washington 


The oversubscription to the Liberty loan, amounting to 
about $900,000,000, will not be used, and the larger sub- 
scriptions will be pared down so that the smaller subscribers 
will reap the greatest possible benefit. 











Heads of labor unions have united in a huge protest to 
President Wilson against the adoption of national prohibition, 
assailing the Prohibitionists as “a fanatical and bigoted ele- 
ment of the population.” 


FOREIGN 


It has been announced in the House of Commons, London, 
that the Government has decided to release all the prisoners 
taken in the Irish rebellion of Easter Monday a year ago. 
Clemency is to be given to all without reservation. 

A dispatch from Rome informs that Spain is shaken by 
revolt, is feeling disturbances among the militia and there are 
symptoms of anarchy. There are rumors of sharp conflicts 
between the Germanophiles and that element that is clamor- 
ing for war against Prussia. The whole disturbance is laid 
at the door of German propagandists. 

Further reports on the dissension in China advise that Gen- 
eral Chang Hsun has set up a dictatorship and that the presi- 
dent of the Republic is threatened with imprisonment. 

The British House of Commons by a vote of 291 to 25 have 

laced themselves on record in favor of votes for women, and 
ave decided that the age qualifying women to vote should be 
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TO STIMULATE NAVY RECRUITING 


Land Battleship “Anchored” in Heart of New York 
Attracts Many Visitors 


New York, June 18.—Vacation time visitors to New 
York City this summer will find a new point of interest 
on Broadway. At the corner of Fourteenth Street in 
Union Square, in one of the busiest sections of all Man- 
hattan, there has been placed a perfect replica of a 
modern dreadnaught. It has been constructed in the 
center of the park and looks all the world as if it had 
just arrived in port. The ship, which has been named 
the Recruit, was built thru the efforts of Mayor Mitch- 
el’s Defense Committee and the contributions of patriotic 
citizens. On Memorial Day with appropriate and imposing 
launching ceremonies it was turned over by Mayor Mitchel 
to Admiral Usher for the use of the Navy in recruiting. 
The ship is manned by thirty seamen from the training 
station at Newport, R. I., and is in command of officers 
of the Navy. It is being used exclusively for recruiting 
and events that will stimulate enlisting. All day long 
speeches are made to the crowd of onlookers, while on 
the main deck men are given information and, after 
qualifying, are passed on to the examining surgeons who 
have offices aboard. The turrets are mounted with guns 
of wood that are very formidable looking, while the 
fighting masts and several genuine machine guns add to 
the realism. The bridge is equipped with searchlights, 
signals and semaphores which are worked every night. The 
complete routine of the ship life is carried out and thru- 
out the day and night the Recruit is surrounded by a 
crowd of interested watchers. Band concerts are given 
nearly every night and motion pictures of navy training 
and the opportunity it presents to young men are flashed 
on a screen every night. It is planned to have a number 
of interesting events occur on deck every evening. John 
Philip Sousa, who has just been made 4 lieutenant in 
the Naval Reserve, is to make his first outdoor appear- 
ance in New York as an officer band master aboard the 
Recruit, directing the Navy Yard Band. Last week 
nearly three hundred young men who had been enlisted 
at the New York recruiting stations gathered on the deck 
of the Recruit before leaving for the training station at 
Newport. Here they were addressed by Monseigneur 
Lavelle, representing Cardinal Farley. 





GETS ORDER FOR CANTONMENT LUMBER 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., June 18.—Word was received at 
the general offices of the Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Asso- 
ciation Saturday from Secretary E. C. Harrell, at At- 
lanta, advising that the Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Asso- 
ciation will be given a contract today to supply the lum- 
ber for the Government cantonment at Atlanta, requiring 
27,000,000 feet. 

Mr. Harrell and President J. E. Graves have been 
spending much time in Washington in an effort to get this 
order, also a similar order for the cantonment to be 
built at Columbia, 8. C. On Friday the lumber commit- 
tee of the Council of National Defense took up consider- 
ation of the bid of the Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Asso- 
ciation and recommended that the order for the Atlanta 
cantonment be placed with this association. 

Inasmuch as this order had been expected for several 
days, the mills of this association have been cutting 
cantonment stock with all the speed possible and the 
lumber will be shipped without delay. The resources of 
the association mills have already been tabulated and the 
formal placement of the order will be made as soon as 
President Graves and Secretary Harrell return from At- 
lanta. 


TESTS RAILWAY TIES TO DETERMINE DURABILITY 


Mapison, WIs., June 20.—P. R. Hicks, of the wood 
preservation department of the United States Forest 
Products laboratory here, has been making tests of rail- 
way ties near Madison and Milwaukee to determine the 
durability of treated ties as compared with untreated, 
and also the effect of wood preservatives on the leakage 
of electric current when used in ‘connection with signal 
work. Mr. Hicks reports that the general tendency of 
his data would seem to indicate that the metal salts, such 
as zine chloride and others, offer less resistance to the 
passage of electric current than either the natural or 
creosoted ties. More data will have to be accumulated, 
however, before definite results can be given out. The 
work is being done in codperation with officials of the 
Chicago & North Western and Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul railways. 

An inspection was made of creosoted and untreated ties 
near Janesville and Hartford. Some of these ties have 
been in service for six and eleven years. One of the 
interesting points brought out in this inspection was 
that red oak and maple ties treated with crude oil ap- 
parently were as sound as when placed while the un- 
treated ties of these species, especially the maple, were 
either removed or in a condition which warrants early 
removal, 


CONTEMPLATE BARGE LINE ON MISSISSIPPI 


Sr. Louis, Mo., June 18.—The Mississippi Valley Wa- 
terway Association expects shortly to operate a packet 
line between St. Louis and New Orleans and other points 
down the Mississippi River, using barges owned by the 
United States Government and now in service in the 
Pittsburgh district. According to Sidney J. Roy, secre- 
tary of the association, no definite arrangement has as 
yet been made, but he has reason to believe that the asso- 
ciation will be able to obtain the necessary barges, in 
view of the relief such transportation will give to the 
Government in its demands for cars for the movement 
of troops and foodstuffs and other supplies. The plan 
is to move lumber from Louisiana and other river points 
to St. Louis, and send corn and other provisions down 








on the return trip. P. W. Coyle, traffic manager of the 
Chamber of Commerce, says that he has had a guaranty 
of 150 carloads of lumber weekly from New Orleans up 
the river. W. E. Farris, of the Great Soo Lumber Co., of 
New Orleans, was in conference with Mr. Roy and as- 
sured him that there were 3,500 cars of lumber now seek- 
ing an outlet north of the Ohio and east of the Mississippi 
and in the St. Louis territory. He says that the railroads 
can not get lumber out of Louisiana as rapidly as the 
demand in the north requires it. 





FORECASTS REVIVAL IN TIMBERLAND INDUSTRY 


Well Known Portland Dealer Sees Signs of Returning 
Activity in Pacific Northwest 


PORTLAND, ORE., June 18,—After more than three 
years of absolute lethargy the timberland business in the 
Pacific Northwest shows signs of returning activity. 
This does not mean to say that any great transactions 
have been closed, but it means that interest is returning 
and that tone is being inspired. 

H. D. Langille, timber dealer with offices in the North- 
western Bank Building, one of the best known timberland 
experts in the country, says that the tide has turned. He 
explains that the situation is rather peculiar, for while 
it can not be said that investors are strong in the field 
or that any especially inviting offers are made, timber 
holders are beginning to feel that the demand is coming 
and many of them have already signified that properties 
listed will be withdrawn from the market in a short time. 
Mr. Langille says that he has received notice from cer- 
tain holders that properties on which he holds options 
will be withdrawn promptly upon the expiration of the 
time specified. 

‘‘These withdrawals from the market indicate clearly 
that the holders look for increase in timber values as a 
result of present activity in lumber and the prospects for 
future business,’’ he said. ‘‘I have advised against these 
withdrawals at this time for I do not regard it good 
policy to run up prices when business begins to show. 
It has tendency to establish false ideas of values. Tim- 
ber has a real value, and this, instead of speculative 
value, should govern transactions.’’ 





CELEBRATES FORTIETH ANNIVERSARY AT OUTING 


St. Louis, Mo., June 19.—The fortieth anniversary 
of the founding of the Hall & Brown Wood Working 
Machine Co. was celebrated May 26 with an outing of 
all the employees of the company, which was spent 
at the country home of 
Charles 8. Brown, presi- 
dent and one of the 
founders of the concern. 
The climax of the celebra- 
tion, which was most en- 
joyable to all, was the 
presentation of a silver 
loving cup to Mr. Brown 
as a token of the esteem 
in which he is held by his 
associates and employees. 
The presentation speech 
was delivered by John F. 
Judd, vice president of 
the company. Mr. Judd 
reviewed the history of 
the company and declared 
that its success was due 
to the unity of purpose 
and spirit shown by those 
connected with the com- 
pany, and declared that such spirit would unite the people 
of the whole country and carry the stars and stripes to 
victory in the great war. A bouquet of Killarney roses 
also was presented to Mrs. Brown. Mr. Brown responded 
briefly, but feelingly. 

The employees left the plant of the company at 1913 
North Broadway in special cars, which took them to the 
Denny Road in Kirkwood, a beautiful suburb of St. 
Louis. After disembarking, the employees, their wives, 
daughters and sweethearts, marched to the Brown home, 
the parade being headed by the Columbia School band. 
Mr. and Mrs. Brown extended a cordial welcome to their 
guests. All sorts of athletic games were played, and 
prizes were awarded. Luncheon and dinner were served, 
and altogether it was a most enjoyable affair. 





CUP PRESENTED TO MR. 
BROWN 





RECRUITING REGIMENT OF WOODSMEN IN TEXAS 


Houston, TEx., June 18.—Announcement has just been 
made that the Agricultural & Mechanical College of Texas 
has been selected as a recruiting base for the forest regi- 
ment which will see service in France. The Texas institu- 
tion is one of the two agricultural and mechanical colleges 
in the country which have been chosen for this purpose. 

J. H. Foster, State forester and head of the department 
of forestry at the Agricultural & Mechanical College has 
been appointed recruiting officer for Texas, Oklahoma, 
Arkansas, Mississippi, Alabama and Louisiana. He is 
already in receipt of many applications for places in the 
regiment. 

The regiment will consist of six companies of 164 men 
each, besides battalion and regimental staffs, drivers and 
commissioned officers. Its members will be picked woods- 
men, blacksmiths, axmen, sawyers, teamsters, millwrights 
and engineers. The duty of the forestry regiment will be 
to supply wood supplies of all kinds needed by the armies, 
such as railroad ties, trench timbers, mine props, bridge 
timbers and cord wood from the French forests. 

In order to conserve the forest resources as much as 
possible, the regiment. will be officered principally by 
skilled and trained foresters. Recruits for the regiment 
must be between 18 and 45 years of age. 


the Ayer cantonment. 


RUSH CONSTRUCTION OF CONCENTRATION CAMP 


Is Largest in East, A dating 37,000 Soldiers 
and Several Thousands of Horses 





Ayer, Mass., June 18.—Lumber at the rate of 300,000 
feet a day will soon be pouring into this little railroad 
town and a great army of carpenters and other artisans 
will rush it into place almost as fast as it arrives for the 
construction of the largest military concentration camp 
in the East. Out of a field of approximately 1,100 con- 
tracting firms the Fred T. Ley Co., of Springfield, has 
been awarded the contract by the Government to build 
This camp will cost $6,000,000 
and will accommodate 37,000 soldiers and several thou- 
sand horses besides the large amount of artillery, supply 
trains and other equipment required by a full division 
of the new national army the country now is raising. 

Army officers, engineers and contractors, and prominent 
lumbermen whose advice and assistance have been sought 
by the Government unite in saying that the successful 
completion of the Ayer cantonment before Sept. 1 will set 
a record in engineering construction, both in magnitude 
and speed, having no precedent in this part of the 
United States. Actual work of construction began last 
Friday when Brig.-Gen. Clarence Edwards, commanding 
the Department of the Northeast; President James H. 
Hustic, of the Boston & Maine Railroad; Fred T. Ley, 
head of the contracting firm doing the work; Capt. Ed- 
ward Canfield, jr., the construction quartermaster, and 
F. A. Barbour, chairman of the preliminary board of 
engineers, raced in automobiles forty miles over the road 
from Boston for a final consultation at the scene of 
action. 

Two miles of railroad sidings will be ready tomorrow 
and here the 16,000,000 feet of lumber and quantities of 
other materials will be detrained and hustled in powerful 
automobile trucks to the points where needed. The can- 
tonment proper, inclusive of all buildings, will be located 
about one mile south of the Ayer railroad station. There 
will be just 750 buildings. 

Frank B. Rogers, superintendent of construction for 
the Ley concern, will have actual charge of the construc- 
tion work, subject to the supervision of the army offi- 
cials. It is understood that it will be several weeks 
before all the lumber required will have been bought or 
contracted for. There will be a payroll of $100,000 a 
week in Ayer during construction and after the camp is 
finished and the recruits are here there will be $1,250,000 
a month brought into the district by Uncle Sam’s payroll. 

Some points that may be of interest to lumber manu- 
facturers and dealers were brought out by Superintendent 
Rogers, who said in discussing the project and the plans 
of the Fred T. Ley Co.: 

We became the successful bidders in a field of 1,100 con- 
cerns because we proved that we could do the work the best 
and the quickest. We are to be paid on a percentage basis, 
the higher the cost the smaller the percentage of profit. The 
Government has been given prices on all materials lower 
than any private concern could get by open competition. It is 
to our interest as much as to the Government’s to keep the 
cost down. The cantonment will be of permanent construc- 
tion, buildings will be sheathed inside and out, and provision 
is made for a central heating plant. We will employ 3,500 to 
5,000 men, of whom 2,500 will be mechanics and skilled work- 
ers. We will house them and have a commissary to feed 
them. The mechanics will live in the soldiers’ quarters as 
fast as they are completed. The laborers will be given other 
accommodations. All materials have been located. The 16,- 
000,000 feet of lumber which will be used will be drawn from 
all over New England and from the South. It will pour in 
at the rate of 300,000 feet a day as soon as our carpenters 
start work, I understand that the Government considers this 
the best site, but also the hardest for construction, because 
it is not on an open level field. 


Another point of much interest to the lumber trade be- 
sides the purchase for military uses of but little less than 
$1,000,000 worth of lumber is the extensive stimulation 
of building construction by private individuals in Ayer. 
Stores, lunchrooms, moving picture theaters, dwelling 
houses and other buildings by the score will be erected 
by private capital within the town during the next few 
months, as the result of the coming of the troops. 





PLAN TO HOLD LOGGED-OFF LAND CONFERENCE 


SPpoKANE, WASsH., June 16.—E. F. Cartier Van Dissel, 
of the Phoenix Lumber Co. of Spokane, and a number of 
local lumbermen are identified with the plan to hold a 
logged-off land conference at Spokane during the Inter- 
state Fair, the first week in September. Mr. Van Dissel 
is chairman of the logged-off land committee of the 
Chamber of Commerce and will have charge of the educa- 
tional program to be handled at the fair in the conven- 
tion tent. Exhibits for demonstration of the best ma- 
chines available in land clearing will be placed near the 
convention tent and fair visitors will be given instruction 
by speakers from the Washington State College and the 
United States forestry department on the most modern 
methods of land clearing. 





TWO NEW CONCERNS INCORPORATED 


Sr. Louis, Mo., June 18.—Two new concerns were in- 
corporated last week to manufacture yellow pine lumber, 
the output of both of which probably will be handled by 
the Van Cleave Saw Mills Co., of which B. L. Van Cleave 
is treasurer. The capital stock of each corporation is 
$25,000, which is fully paid in each instance. The Lib- 
erty Lumber Co. was incorporated in St. Louis, with the 
following officers: S. R. Ward, formerly with Wool- 
worth & Co., New York, president; R. H. Shellabarger and 
8S. W. Landsberg of the Shellabarger Lumber Co., vice 
president and treasurer, respectively; B. L. Van Cleave, 
secretary.. Other directors are Alex Miltenberger, cashier, 
and J. William Seller, W. J. Thompson and J. Will 
Thompson, directors of the Tower Grove Bank, an insti- 
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tution of the South Side. The Liberty company has pur- 
chased 12,000,000 to 15,000,000 feet of standing timber at 
Willow, Ark. 

Another company in which Mr. Van Cleave is inter- 
ested is the Miller Lumber Co., which was incorporated 
to do business at Booneville, Miss. Mr. Van Cleave is 
president; H. C. Bell, of Corinth, Miss., is vice president; 
E. T. Miller, Booneville, Miss., treasurer, and T. B. Rees, 
Booneville, secretary. This company was organized to 
manufacture 10,000,000 or 12,000,000 feet of standing 
timber in Choctaw County, Mississippi. Messrs. Rees and 
Bell are lumbermen well known in the Southeast, and Mr. 
Miller is a real estate man. 

Work on building both mills, it was announced, will 
be begun at once. 


SHINGLES’ IDENTITY ADMITS OF NO UNCERTAINTY 


Manufacturers’ Label Absolutely Guarantees—A De- 
termining Comparison in Durability 








It sure does seem queer how very ignorant some people 
can be—when they want to be. A glance at the accom- 
panying illustration shows very clearly that manufac- 
turers of wooden shingles do label their product and back 
up the label with a very strong guaranty and goodness 
knows it would be impossible to print a label with the 
name and address of the manufacturer displayed with 
any more prominence. And yet an association of patent 
roofing manufacturers did actually print and circulate 
literature making just that claim. In commenting upon 
this E. C. Miller, president of the Grays Harbor Shingle 
Co., Aberdeen, Wash., wrote to the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN as follows: 


With reference to the article published in the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN of June 2 entitled “The Wooden Shingle Grossly 
Misrepresented in Literature” in which the patent roofing 
people state that no trademark or labels appear on the bun- 
dles to identify the manufacturer to the user, and seldom if 
ever is guaranteed. We enclose herewith labels of the grades 
of shingles that we manufacture which refutes such state- 
ments. : 


The illustration is a reproduction of one of these 
labels. This label not only 


WILL MAKE WASTE PLACES PRODUCTIVE 


Cut-over Land Association Is Formed in the South— 
Has Comprehensive Plans in Prospect 


New Or.LEANS, LA., June 18.—Carrying a step further 
the important movement which had its birth at the Cut- 
Over Land Conference held here in April there has just 
been incorporated the Southern Cut-Over Land Associa- 
tion. The vast potential increase in the agricultural and 
stock growing resources of the South which this enterprise 
holds makes it of special interest and importance at this 
time of national urgency in the matter of food produc- 
tion. 

It is estimated that there is in the South something like 
a hundred million acres of cut-over pine land now idle 
and practically useless. Working along the lines of agri- 
culture, stock growing and reforestation these great 
tracts are to be made productive. Colonization will be 
undertaken immediately on such limited areas as may be 
most readily utilized for farming and grazing. Many 
thousands of acres can be put under the plow with but lit- 
tle preparatory effort, while other thousands carry an 
abundance of grass for live stock. 

The Federal Government has taken an active interest 
in the objects of the association, the heads of the De- 
partment of Agriculture having approved the proposed 
methods of operation as outlined to them at recent con- 
ferences held in Washington. Settlers on these lands 
will have the benefit of expert instruction and advice thru 
experiment stations to be established at various points in 
the cut-over belt, under the direction of State and Federal 
officials. A marketing and traffic department will aid 
the settlers in disposing of their products to best ad- 
vantage. 

The association has the active support of many of the 
largest land owners in the Gulf States, many of them 
being lumber manufacturers whose mills removed the 
timber from this vast extent of territory, totaling twice 
the area of Louisiana. The preliminary work of organi- 
zation has been largely in the hands of J. Lewis Thomp- 
son, Houston, Tex.; Clement S. Ucker, president of the 
Southern Settlement & Development Association, of Bal- 





gives the name of the manu- 
facturer, the address and the 
grade but also guarantees a 
satisfactory roof for fifty 
years, provided of course it 
is nailed with the proper 
sort of nails and laid in the 
correct manner. This brand 
of shingles is well known in 
many sections of the coun- 
try, just as many other 
brands are. The manufac- 
turers of patent roofing have 
extensively advertised guar- 
anteed length of life of their 
product, said life to equal 
twenty years. Compare this 
with a shingle roof guaran- 
teed for fifty years. What 
is the answer? You know 
there was once a story about 
sour grapes that was 
founded on fact. 

There is something more 
about this label that should 
be noted. It bears the stamp 
of the shingle branch of the 
West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association, and so the 
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shingles are not only guar- 
anteed by the manufacturer 
but also by the powerful Pacific coast association. Thus 
the consumer has a doublewarranty that the shingles 
will give satisfaction and theservice promised. 





SALONIKI A MARKET FOR AMERICAN LUMBER 


WasHIneTon, D. C., June 18.—Consul John E. Kehl, 
of Saloniki, Greece, has made an investigation of. the 
lumber markets of that city, and his report has just been 
made public by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce. Practically all lumber used in Saloniki be- 
fore the war had to be imported, most of it coming from 
the Danube Valley in Austria, Roumania and Bulgaria, 
with a considerable quantity also being obtained from 
Russia and Norway. These sources of supply are now 
cut off, and, according to Consul Kehl, there are great 
possibilities in this district for the sale of lumber from 
America. In the past pine and fir from Austria have been 
the most popular species of woods, and buyers have 
usually stipulated that 70 percent of orders be of pine and 
30 percent of fir. There are some firms in Saloniki that 
are interested at present in securing lumber from the 
United States. Prices should be quoted f. 0. b. New 
York with a statement of freight and insurance rates pre- 
vailing at the time of quotation, and terms of sale should 
be cash against shipping documents by confirmed credit 
at New York. 

_A list of the principal Saloniki dealers in lumber and 
timber for building purposes may be procured from the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestit Commerce or its district 
and codperative offices upon referring to file No. 88785. 

The Greek customs tariff of 1914, under Schedules 50A, 
B, C, D, E, F, G, H, I, assessed the following duties per 
cubic meter (35.314 cubic feet) on lumber and timber im- 
ports: Pine boards, $3.76; fir boards, up to 20 millimeters 
(millimeter = 0.03937 inch thickness), $4.48; fir cross- 
pieces and joists, $2.80; pine and fir log, $2.24; oak logs, 
$5.88 ; other logs, $5.32; chestnut wood, up to 20 centime- 
ters (centimeter = 0.3937 inch) thick and wide, $8.40; 
and chestnut wood, over 20 centimeters thick and wide, 


LABEL USED IN GUARANTEEING WOODEN SHINGLES TO CONSUMERS 


timore, and A. G. T. Moore, assistant secretary of the 
Southern Pine Association. Mr. Thompson, who is presi- 
dent of the Thompson Bros. Lumber Co. and of the 
Thompson & Tucker Lumber Co., is himself an extensive 
and successful user of cut-over lands for farming and 
stock raising. 

Members of the organization committee include such 
well known names in the lumber world as W. H. Sullivan, 
of the Great Southern Lumber Co., Bogalusa, La.; R. M. 
Hallowell, of the Industrial Lumber Co., Elizabeth, La. ; 
W. B. Guild, of the Finkbine Lumber Co., D’Lo, Miss. ; 
F. B. Enochs, Fernwood, Miss.; A. Trieschmann, of the 
Crossett Lumber Co., Crossett, Ark.; C. J. Mansfield, of 
the Southern Lumber Co., Warren, Ark.; H. H. Patter- 
son, of the W. M. Carney Mill Co., Atmore, Ala.; John L. 
Kaul, of the Kaul Lumber Co., Birmingham, Ala.; F. W. 
Stevens, of the Bagdad Land & Lumber Co., Bagdad, 
Fla.; and C. E. Walden, of the Sabine Tram Co., Beau- 
mont, Tex. 

Headquarters are to be established in one of the large 
office buildings of New Orleans, with a corps of agricul- 
tural demonstration experts who will codperate with the 
State and Federal officials; a publicity staff, clerical force 
and all other attaches necessary for carrying on so great 
an enterprise. The association will be maintained by the 
payment of one cent per acre per year on lands owned by 
subscribers. 


THE NETHERLANDS NEEDS PITCH PINE 


WasHINGTON, D. C., June 18.—According to a report 
made public by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, there is a marked shortage of southern yellow or 
pitch pine in the Netherlands. A great deal of pitch pine 
imported into the Netherlands is used in shipbuilding 
and ship repairing, and for that purpose comes into com- 
petition with teak from the Dutch East Indies and spruce 
from the Baltic. Importation of teak has naturally been 
curtailed by the war, and the same is true of Baltic spruce 
as well as American lumber. The degree to which the 
war has shut off imports is shown by the fact that the 
1914-15 annual average imports were about 18,000 metric 





tons of Baltic spruce as compared with normal imports 
of about 350,000 metric tons. One Dutch lumber dealer 
estimates that the average import of pitch pine during 
the last two years has been 6,000,000 board feet as com- 
pared with a pre-war average of 50,000,000 feet annually. 
In the last few months there have been no arrivals from 
the United States. Stocks of pitch pine in the Nether- 
lands are very low, and some dealers are said to be entire- 
ly out of stock. The manager of one of the largest dry 
dock companies in the Netherlands has stated that in his 
opinion there is now a market in the Netherlands for 120,- 
000,000 feet of pitch pine. 

A list of the principal shipbuilding establishments in 
the Netherlands may be obtained from the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce or its district or co- 
operative offices. Refer to file No. 2481. 





CLEVELAND RETAILERS OPPOSE LUMBER DUTY 


Declare Proposed Impost Inimical to Consumers’ In- 
terests—Seek Aid of Legislators 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, June 18.—The Cleveland Board of 

Lumber Dealers, thru J. V. O’Brien, secretary, has sent 
the following communication to Hon. Atlee Pomerene, 
United States senator from Ohio, and others at Wash- 
ington: 
P The attention of this board has been called to the proposal 
in Congress which would levy a 10 percent ad valorem duty 
on all lumber imported from Canada, and while we wish to put 
nothing in the way of endeavors to create revenue, we are of 
the opinion that the levying of a duty of the character named 
would not only be unjust but would adversely affect the 
general interests of a consuming public. The effect of an 
added duty on lumber would be an immediate increase of 
prices upon material coming from that country and with a 
more important result that the prices of yellow pine and 
white pine manufactured in the United States would mate- 
rially advance. The prices on lumber are avw higher than 
the retail trade of this city could wish and we trust that no 
legislation will seem necessary which will have the effect of 
further advancing prices at manufacturing points. The 
passage of a law with a 10 percent ad valorem on lumber 
would largely have the effect outlined. 

While business is fairly active at the present time, 
Cleveland lumbermen feel that many projects are now 
being held in abeyance on account of high prices and 
that any further increase in prices would be a positive 
restriction on the business of the country which is de- 
pended upon for a successful carrying on of the war. 

The Cleveland Board of Lumber Dealers has also gone 
on record before the Interstate Commerce Commission 
as approving of the additional rates asked for by the 
railroads, provided the roads are able in turn to furnish 
service to the shipper. 

The same communication stated that in the opinion of 
the board the new rates should not be effective before 
Oct. 1 for the reason that a large amount of tonnage 
contracted for early in the year has not been shipped on 
account of lack of cars and that an opportunity should 
be given the shippers to get these goods over the road 
before the new rates go into effect. 





MILL QUICKLY MOVED AND REBUILT 


CHARLESTON, W. VA., June 18.—To dismantle a saw- 
mill, transport it a considerable distance by rail, and re- 
construct it complete and ready for business in forty- 
seven working days is quite a feat. This is what the effli- 
cient staff of the Boone Timber Co., at Clothier, has re- 
cently accomplished. To replace its mill which burned 
March 10, 1917, the company secured a second hand mill 
at Quick, W. Va., which was taken down, loaded into 
nine cars, and set up complete at Clothier within the 
above length of time. The actual reconstruction, under 
the direction of Millwright P. N. Anger and twelve other 
builders from Augusta, Ga., oceupied just thirty-two 
days. The officers of the Boone company are A. M. 
Pritchard, president; E. A. Simmons, vice president and 
general manager; D. 8S. Twohig, secretary, and John W. 
Robson, treasurer and assistant superintendent. B. D. 
Lacy is engineer. 





FIND LARGEST GUM TREE 


GREENWOOD, Miss., June 19.—What is considered to 
be the largest gum tree in the world has been found in 
LeFlore County, Mississippi, near the village of Berclair. 
Recently lumbermen purchased from D. O. Anderson, of 
Berclair, a large number of gum trees and in cutting 
them came to this giant, which measured over six feet 
across the stump and when converted into lumber yielded 
9,200 feet. As far as can be learned, this is the largest 
gum tree on record and while there are thousands of 
large gum tree in LeFlore County none can compare with 
this one. The loggers report that there was not a blemish 
in the whole tree and from the butt cut to the smallest 
log the lumber was perfect. 





COMPANY INCORPORATES AND ACQUIRES YARDS 


Lima, Onto, June 18.—The Slagle Lumber Co., an 
Ohio corporation, has ertered the field with an authorized 
capital of $150,000, with C. E. Slagle president; W. C. 
Slagle vice president and secretary; Arthur Slagle, 
treasurer and W. C. Slagle general manager. The com- 
pany’s general offices are located at 220 East Pearl 
Street, this city, and it owns yards here, at Tiffin and at 
Washington Court House. The new company has bought 
the yards of the Sterling Lumber & Supply Co. at Lima 
and Tiffin, which for the present will continue to use: the 
old trade name. It has also taken over the Fayette 
County Lumber Co. at Washington Court House, which 
also will continue to be operated under the old trade 
name. The business at Greenfield (Ohio), operating as 
the Slagle Lumber Co., is a copartnership, owned by C. E., 
W. ©. and Arthur Slagle. 
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SHIP BUILDING INCREASES NOTABLY IN ALL SECTIONS 


Southern Plans Indicate Extraordinary Activity—Craft Construction Is Unprecedented—West Coast Committee for Contracts 
Distribution Formed—Yards Line the Delaware’s Banks 


REFUSES TO BUY AT UNREASONABLE PRICES 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WasHINcToN, D. C., June 20.—Friends of General 
Goethals continue to insist that he is standing by his 
determination to build all of the wooden ships that exist- 
ing yards have facilities to turn out. He is opposed to 
spending money and wasting time in educating men as 
shipbuilders who now have not even facilities to do the 
work, 

With submarine sinkings today reported more numerous 
than last week the possibility is that the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation will let contracts for a good many more 
wooden ships. General Goethals is credited with desiring 
all of the acceptable wooden ships he can get. Men in 
touch with the wooden ship industry are confident it can 
be considerably expanded. Several men of large affairs 
and recognized ability are said to be prepared to go into 
the business to help meet the ship emergency. 

The conviction is growing in Washington that there 
must be a showdown between General Goethals and Chair- 
man Denman in the immediate future. President Wilson 
and other officials do not relish a situation in which the 
two men are constantly clashing or where they may at any 
time do so. 

Friends of General Goethals in the Senate have again 
come to his defense, Senator Alden Smith, of Michigan, 
declaring that the general as well as Chairman Denman 
is figuring on getting ship steel even as low as $50 and 
$45 a ton. General Goethals, Senator Smith declared, is 
absolutely opposed to paying unreasonable prices for 
steel. At the same time he wants the material in order 
that ships may be turned out on the shortest possible 
notice, and is willing to pay reasonable prices. 

There is a prospect of labor troubles in some of the 
steel yards, the men threatening to demand the ‘‘ closed 
shop’’ in spite of the grave crisis which confronts the 
country from a shipping standpoint. A conference was held 
here a few days ago, participated in by General Goethals 
and Chairman Denman and shipbuilders from different 
sections of the country. Every effort will be made all 
along the line to prevent a hold-up of the building pro- 
gram thru labor troubles. 

The agreement entered into by the committee on labor 
of the Council of National Defense, of which Samuel 
Gompers is chairman, requires that workingmen as well 
as employers give the Government an opportunity to 
settle disputes before walkouts are ordered. This will be 
invoked in the case of shipyard employees. 

West Coast lumbermen here estimate that there are 
sixty-eight ships building on the Pacific which will be 
available for transatlantic service if the fleet corporation 
desires to take them over. 





ANOTHER CRISIS IN SHIPPING BOARD 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 19.—Gen. George W. Goeth- 
als, general manager of the United States Shipping 
Board, Emergency Fleet Corporation, has made the an- 
nouncement that the Government will commandeer all 
shipbuilding contracts for steel ‘ships under construction 
in American yards. 

This will cover about 2,000,000 tons of shipping now 
under construction, all of which will come under the 
United States flag. More than 1,000,000 of this tonnage 
is for Great Britain, which has agreed to release its con- 
tracts to the United States. Scandinavian nations will 
suffer largely. England will not suffer, since the ships 
will be used largely to keep supplies of foodstuffs and 
munitions going to British and allied ports. 

General Goethals announced that there is no present 
intention to commandeer the private shipyards in which 
these vessels are under construction. If the yards should 
fail to speed up construction when directed to do so, how- 
ever, General Goethals will take a hand. 

The present plans contemplate the rapid completion of 
ships now on the ways, to be followed by new construc- 
tion along standardized lines. The yards are expected to 
rush the work thru the introduction of the double shift 
system, and even the treble shift system where the latter 
is found to be most advantageous. 

General Goethals has informed the shipbuilders that 
they are expected to turn out 3,000,000 tons of steel 
ships within the next eighteen months, and as much more 
as possible. 

Steel companies have agreed to turn out large quanti- 
ties of steel plates and shapes, and the limit of their 
output will be determined largely by the capacity of the 
yards to handle this material. General Goethals has 
called upon steel ship builders to submit accurate surveys 
of their yards and plants, showing exactly what is on the 
ways and what additional work can be taken on at once. 

While the general has made no statement regarding 
wooden shipyards, the understanding is that the Govern- 
ment will commandeer such wooden ships as it may desire 
from those now under construction. 

As explained by General Goethals, the needs of the 
United States as to shipping will come first and those of 
the Allies second. If it is possible after having first sup- 
plied these needs to apportion ships and foodstuffs to 
neutrals this course will be followed. 

The Government will not pay fictitious values for ships 
commandeered. The sellers must take actual valuations 
for their property, Uncle Sam now having ample authority 
to enforce such a bargain. 

This was shown when Chairman Denman of the ship- 
ping board refused pointblank to approve a contract for 
the construction of ten steel ships at an average price 
of $95 a ton for steel. Mr. Denman returned this con- 








tract to General Goethals, who sent it back with a tenta- 
tive price of $56 a ton, which is $9 a ton below the price 
Secretary of the Navy Daniels compelled the steel men to 
accept on steel for naval construction for the next two 
years. 

The action of Chairman Denman, while commended 
from the standpoint of public economy, may have the 
effect. of forcing an issue between the chairman of the 
shipping board and General Goethals, who always has 
done his best work when in supreme command and not 
subject to other orders than those of the Executive. 

That Chairman Denman made a ten-strike can not be 
doubted. An apparent saving of $39 a ton on steel means 
much when an expenditure of a half billion dollars is 
involved. It is estimated that one ton of steel is equiva- 
lent to two finished tons of ship construction. In other 
words, the 3,000,000 tons of standard steel ships General 
Goethals proposes to build in eighteen months call for 
1,500,000 tons of steel plates and shapes. If the Den- 
man price could be made to stick it would represent a 
saving of nearly $60,000,000 to Uncle Sam. 

The Denman price is a ‘‘base price,’’ subject to change 
on determination of costs. The $95 figure, tentatively 
agreed to by General Goethals in return for the promised 
speedy delivery of steel for the big ship program, also 
was subject to change, but, of course, was much more 
attractive to the steel men. 

Whatever else may be said about it, this new clash 
between the two men has had the effect of again disturb- 
ing the ship situation. Chairman Denman is still con- 
vinced that the shipping board should build every wooden 
ship possible, as well as every possible steel ship—that 
the Allies will need both. After a visit to the White 
House, following his refusal to sign steel contracts at $95 
with the Navy getting steel at $65, Mr. Denman hinted 
that the wooden ship question is still open and that pos- 
sibly a thousand wooden ships may yet be built. In this 
connection he pointed to the fact that sinkings due to 
German submarine activities greatly increased last week, 
and at the present rate would aggregate about 9,000,000 
tons of ships a year, or about 3,000,000 tons more than 
the United States could reasonably be expected to turn 
out even under high pressure. General Goethals has not 
seen the President since the latest clash of authority 
developed. There are hints that either he or Mr. Den- 
man may be forced to resign, but these may prove to 
be erroneous. It is true, however, that everybody had 
supposed the shipping board ‘‘row’’ was settled, and that 
General Goethals was to have sole charge of the work 
of constructing the emergency fleet. Chairman Denman 
under the law must sign ship contracts. When those 
came to him at $95 a ton for steel he flatly refused to 
give his approval. Congress may have to change the law, 
unless General Goethals is to have a check placed on his 
activities. The President has alternative authority. to 
lodge sole power in any individual or agency. This may 
go to General Goethals, which would eliminate Chairman 
Denman. Just how the President could accomplish this 
when the chairman has taken a determined stand against 
what he termed an effort to gouge the Government is a 
bit difficult to determine. 





PRESIDENT WILSON WANTS ALL SHIPS POSSIBLE 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Washington, D. C., June 21.—Officials close 
to President Wilson are authority for the state- 
ment that he wants every wooden and steel ship 
that can be built and as quickly as they can be 
turned out. It is probable that Congress will 
have to appropriate a much larger amount of 
money for the building program. There is now 
available the original $50,000,000 for which an 
issue of bonds was provided and the $405,000,000 
carried in the war budget bill which is now a 
law. An additional $245,000,000 was authorized, 
but not appropriated. 











SOUTHERN SHIPBUILDERS ARE ACTIVE 


BEAUMONT, TEx., June 18.—Announcement was made 
Monday that the 1,000-ton schooner being built here for 
the Orange Maritime Corporation by Howland & Nelson 
will be ready to launch early in August. This will be a 
4-masted vessel 203 feet long, with a 40-foot beam and 
19-foot hold. It will be equipped with auxiliary power 
and will cost about $125,000. It is the second schooner 
to be built by Howland & Nelson for the Orange concern. 

Capt. Gus Nelson has sold his interest in the Beaumont 
Shipyard to the Tarver Shipbuilding Corporation and 
Mr. Nelson and Ansel Howland will shortly establish a 
shipyard at Orange. 

The Tarver concern last Saturday laid the keel for a 
700-ton schooner to cost about $85,000. This boat will be 
built for sale. Secretary R. E. Hardwicke and Treasurer 
Adrian Moore of this company are now in the East in- 
specting various shipyards preparatory to installing more 
modern machinery. in the local plant. The Tarver ship- 


yard will be tendered the Government and the company 
hopes to receive a contract from the Government for two 
wooden ships. 

Announcement also was made Monday that one of the 
2,000-ton schooners being built here for Henry Piaggio, 
lumber exporter of Gulfport, Miss., will be launched 
about Oct. 1 and the second one about thirty days later. 





Work on these vessels has been delayed considerably be- 
cause of the lack of material. 

The three new shipyard projects of the McBride & 
Law Shipbuilding Co., the Lone Star Shipbuilding Co. 
and the J. N. McCammon Shipbuilding Co. are being held 
up temporarily pending the awarding of contracts by the 
Federal Shipping Board. The three concerns expect to 
secure contracts for nineteen Government ships. 

By Aug. 1 the Beaumont Shipbuilding & Dry Dock 
Co., which is headed by J. W. Link, of Houston, will lay 
the keels for four schooners. The site for the new yard 
has been cleared and is being filled in. Work of building 
the four marine ways, shops and office building will begin 
by July 1. C. O. Yoakum is general manager of this 
plant. 
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PREPARE FOR ESTABLISHMENT OF SHIPYARD 


NEw ORLEANS, LA., June 19.—The L. N. Dantzler Lum- 
ber Co., of Moss Point, Miss., began clearing a site for a 
shipyard at that place last week. A. F. Dantzler of the 
company is quoted as saying that contracts have been let 
for a part of the machinery and that the plant would be 
ready to begin operations within forty days. It was re- 
ported some time ago that the Dantzler company was 
preparing to engage in shipbuilding, but the understand- 
ing then was that the project was predicated upon the 
landing of contracts for some of the ships to be built 
for the Emergency Fleet Corporation. So far as can be 
learned, no such contracts have been awarded to it thus 
far, but the company has determined to build at least 
three sailing vessels of from 1,250 to 1,500 tons for its 
own service. Officers of the company will, it is reported, 
go to Washington to take up the matter of Government 
contracts further, and the new shipyards will be equipped 
to handle Government construction, if such business is 
secured, tho it will go ahead with its own shipbuilding 
plans regardless. 

Tho it was reported that the Terry-Brittain Shipbuild- 
ing Co., which has secured a contract to construct twenty 
composite ships for the Federal Shipping Board, would 
build these vessels at Savannah instead of Moss Point 
as was originally planned, advices from Moss Point say 
that the company has requested an extension of the op- 
tion on the site selected there for a shipbuilding plant. 

In a letter to the Moss Point committee regarding the 
matter, a representative of the Terry-Brittain company 
said: ‘‘We regard Moss Point as an excellent site for 
shipbuilding and have recommended it very highly to 
General Goethals.’’ 

A dispatch from Morgan City, La., last week announced 
that the Union Bridge & Construction Co., of Kansas 
City, has signed contracts for the construction of wooden 
ships for the Emergency Fleet Corporation, and began 
work on the construction of a shipyard at Morgan City 
last Monday. Mr. Crowell, representing the Federal board 
in Gulf territory west of the Mississippi, recently visited 
Morgan City to inspect the shipyard sites selected by the 
Union Bridge & Construction Co. and by Janse Bros., 
Boomer, Crain & Howe. Morgan City understands that 
he found both sites satisfactory. 

There is still considerable uncertainty regarding the 
wooden ship building program of the Federal board, and 
this has delayed the development of new shipyards along 
the Coast to some extent. But several concerns that have 
been waiting on the Government will, it is reported, go 
ahead with their development plans whether they secure 
the coast to some extent. But several concerns that have 
contracts for shipbuilding. 





PERSONNEL OF DISTRIBUTING COMMITTEE 
ANNOUNCED 


Tacoma, WASH., June 18.—The special committee of 
the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association which will allot 
to the Northwest mills their share of the big Government 
fir contracts for shipbuilding and army posts, placing the 
orders whether the mills are members of the association 
or not, includes George S. Long, secretary of the Weyer- 
haeuser Timber Co., and J. T. Gregory, president of the 
Fir Tree Lumber Co., who are the representatives of the 
fir mills on the lumber committee of the Council of Na- 
tional Defense, and also I’. A. Martin, of Centralia; 8. C. 
Mumby, of Bordeaux; Major Everett G. Griggs, of Ta- 
coma; Julius H. Bloedel, of Seattle; Clyde Walton, of 
Everett; R. S. Shaw, of Astoria; Ralph H. Burnside, of 
Raymond; F. H. Ransome, of Portland; R. L. Donald, of 
Falls City, Ore.; A. A. Baxter, of San Francisco; E. G. 
Ames, of Seattle; A. L. Paine, of Hoquiam; Philip Bush- 
liner, of North Bend, Ore.; Alex Polson, of Hoquaim; 
Mark E. Reed, of Shelton, and Henry Kirk, of Portland, 
the last three named representing the logging interests. 

One of the biggest shipbuilding announcements in Ta- 
coma since the starting of the Todd steel yards was made 
last Thursday by Maj. Everett G. Griggs and associates 
of the Tacoma Shipbuilding Co., of the purchase by the 
company for $100,000 from MeNeils Bros., of Oska- 
loosa, Iowa, of three blocks of tidelands adjacent to the 
company’s yards, to permit doubling the capacity of the 
big shipyard now under construction. The property is on 
the Puyallup waterway and Tacoma harbor, east of the 
St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co.’s mill, and has 2,600 
feet of deep water frontage. The contract for pile driv- 
ing for the first shipways was awarded Thursday and the 
company expects to lay its first keel in ten days. It will 
have twelve ways, with the newly bought land, and will 
devote its attention to wooden ships at the outset, but 
is so building its plant that it can be turned into a steel 
yard at any time. J. E. Bonnell, of Tacoma, is general 
manager and KE. W. Heath, formerly of Portland and a 
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veteran shipbuilder, is in charge of the vessel building. 
The president of the company is Henry A. Rhodes, a Ta- 
coma merchant; the vice president is A. G. Prichard, of 
the Fidelity Trust Co., and the leading stockholders in- 
clude Maj. E. G. Griggs, president of the St. Paul & 
Tacoma Lumber Co.; T. E. Ripley, vice president of the 
Wheeler, Osgood Co., and W. R. Rust, John 8. Baker, 
W. H. Snell and A. V. Love, of Tacoma, 





‘‘A BOAT BUILDING FOR EVERY MILE OF THE 
DELAWARBE’’ 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., June 18.—The above slogan is liter- 
ally true as far as navigable miles is concerned, and there 
are nearly a hundred and fifty of them. Contracts re- 
corded in seven of the larger yards now amount to 133 
vessels of the sea-going type, and there are scores of 
barges and smaller vessels being built. Besides that new 
concerns are being chartered and started every few days, 
many of which start in business with handsome contracts 
on their books. 

With the Delaware River already the greatest ship- 
building center in the world, it looks as if the present 
activity might be doubled before a lull comes in the busi- 
ness. The commandeering of all the ships and possibly 
the yards themselves by the Government will not decrease 
but rather increase the activity, because it will overcome 
several points that might have been troublesome to cor- 
porations. Some of these are right of way in shipments 
of material, the procuring of adequate labor, the con- 
trol of strikes, and the financing of colossal enterprises. 

The William Cramp & Sons Ship & Engine Building Co. 
has just purchased the plants of the I. P. Morris Co. and 
the Kensington Shipyard Co., and this vast amount of 
room will be at once added to the present plant to enable 
erflargements to take care of the great influx of work 
coming to the concern. 

The Chester Shipbuilding Co., of Chester, Pa., is mak- 
ing wonderful progress with its standardized ships, and 
will soon start its launchings, after which they will be a 
common occurrence. The wonderful new Westinghouse 
plant just being constructed at Lester will be by far the 
biggest turbine factory in this country. That the Gov- 
ernment is very closely back of this project is shown by 
the announcement that it is speeding the shipment of ma- 
terials for the buildings, and will furnish the 15,000 oper- 
atives. It is considered probable that after the ship- 
yards have been commandeered announcement will be 
made that this plant has been taken over too. There is a 
close connection between this plant and the Chester 
Shipbuilding Co., which it is now admitted is but part of 
a gigantic enterprise that is all for the Government dur- 
ing the war, but is being arranged so that it will con- 
tinue busy on a peace basis. 

The Traylor Shipbuilding Co., at Cornwells, near Bris- 


tol, is doing everything possible to get its plant going and 
will lay the first keel for its quota of twenty wooden ves- 
sels within a month. Ways are being built for ten ves- 
sels, and delivery of the first is to be made in January 
of next year, with at least one a month thereafter. The 
Enterprise Shipbuilding Co., of the same place, is rushing 
to completion a plant for the construction of smaller 
craft. 

South Jersey will also have a more prominent part in 
the shipbuilding activity and Maurice River, once the 
home of hundreds of builders of ships, will again take its 
part in the construction of vessels. The South Jersey 
Shipbuilding Co. has been chartered at Trenton, with 
initial capital of $125,000. Four ways will be built at 
once at Leesburg, where the company plans to build three 
tramp steamers a year, using longleaf yellow pine from 
the South and oak from Delaware in the construction. 

Another Jersey shipbuilding concern just granted a 
charter is the Trenton Shipbuilding Co., with main offices 
at Jersey City. The concern is capitalized at $500,000. 
It is rumored, but not verified or confirmed, that this 
concern has some connection with the Trenton plant of 
the American Bridge Co., which is rapidly turning out 
iron barges, car floats, and smaller commercial craft. 

Several charters have been issued recently under the 
laws of Delaware, and it is supposed that at least some 
of these will locate on the Delaware River, as it is known 
that a small army of men are scouring every foot of 
the river on both sides for the best locations for yards. 
Among these was the Eastern Shipbuilding & Drydock Co., 
with $30,000,000 capital. This concern is chartered to 
build docks and vessels, buy and operate plants and ves- 
sels, run transatlantic lines ete. 

Charters have been granted at Wilmington to the Sea- 
bury Engine & Shipbuilding Co., with $10,000,000 capital, 
and the Fernandina Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co., with 
$1,000,000 capital. 





ASCERTAINING HARDWOOD SUPPLIES FOR 
SHIPBUILDING PURPOSES 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, June 19.—The office of the Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Association of the United States 
is busy these days with correspondence with members 
on the matter of supplies for the shipbuilding program of 
the Government. Under the terms of the agreement 
reached at the recent Memphis meeting it is desired to 
learn at as early a moment as possible just what each 
member is able to do in the way of furnishing the par- 
ticular kinds of hardwoods called for. 

It. is felt by the trade here that the Government will 
accept the proposition of the committee as to price, as 
under the circumstances of collecting the material by 
ship units, the great care and cost involved in the selec- 
tion and preparation of the material, and the shipment of 


it from distant parts of the country to the points of 
assembly, the price asked is not unreasonable. It is un- 
derstood that the freight charges from these points of 
assembly to the shipyard destinations will be assumed by 
the Government, also the full responsibility for the prompt 
movement of the lumber after it reaches the points of 
assembly. 





GET LARGE SHIPBUILDING CONTRACT 


New York, June 19.—Terry & Tench, of this city, who 
have contracted to build twenty steamships for the Gov- 
ernment, today announced some of the details of the 
construction of the ships. They will be built at the Port 
Wentworth Terminal on the Savannah River, near Savan- 
nah, Ga., adjacent to which lies the Port Wentworth 
Lumber Co. The ships will be of about 3,500 tons each, 
of composite construction. Their frames will be of steel 
with wood for the skin or covering. They have been so 
designed, however, as to permit replacing the wooden 
covering later with steel plates. 





BEGIN WORK ON LARGE SHIPYARDS 


Houston, Trex., June 18.—Announcement has been 
made that the Pan American Trading Co., a ew organiza- 
tion which is backed by several oil men, has started pre- 
liminary work of laying out shipyards on its property on 
the Houston Ship Channel. The company recently ac- 
quired a tract of 5,350 acres with a frontage on the chan- 
nel of four miles and has conferred with District Super- 
intendent Charles N. Crowell of the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation with regard to securing Government con- 
tracts for ships. 

Contracts have been let for 1,000 piling to be cut from 
the timber on the company’s property. Contracts were 
also let for excavating, dredging and driving the piles 
at the new ship plant, which will cover 100 acres. De- 
livery of piles will begin immediately and the contracts 
call for completion of this work in thirty days. A saw- 
mill is also being installed on the ground and a crew 
will immediately begin cutting timber for searfolding 
and for the construction of homes for the employees. 

The immediate plans call for the construction of slips 
for two ships and the vessels are expected to be completed 
by Jan. 1, 1918. It is intended later to extend the plant 
to make provision for the building of six ships at the 
same time. The first two vessels will be built according 
to specifications of the Emergency Fleet Corporation, but 
not under contract from the United States Government. 
The primary object in building these vessels is for the 
operation of a line out of Houston to Atlantic ports of 
North and South America. However, if the ships are 
needed by the Government they will be of a type accept- 
able for that service. 





BUILDING OF CANTONMENTS REQUIRES MUCH LUMBER 


AWARD CONTRACT FOR MICHIGAN CANTON- 
MENT 


Detroit, Micu., June 20.—Over 26,000,000 feet of lum- 
ber, or 1,325 carloads of timber, all of which will be 
bought in Michigan, will be used in the construction of 
the national army cantonment at Battle Creek, Mich., the 
contract for which has been awarded by the War De- 
partment to Porter Bros., general contractors with head 
offices in Portland, Ore., and a large branch office in 
Detroit. 

That the lumber to be used will all be bought from 
mills in Michigan is the statement of Walter F. Clist, 
manager of the Detroit office, before his departure to take 
charge of actual operations at Battle Creek. Construction 
work will start at once. Blue prints and specifications 
are now on their way from Washington to Battle Creek. 

The contract covers 2,000 buildings of various sizes—a 
veritable city in itself—and calls for the expenditure of 
more than $3,500,000. The contract is awarded on a 
percentage basis. Under this arrangement every delay 
caused by the ever increasing cost of building material 
and labor will be avoided. The percentage basis means 
that the contractors will charge only about 7 percent 
above the cost of materials and labor. The maximum fee 
that can be charged on any one contract is about $250,000. 

The cantonment will be built on a 900-acre tract, four 
miles west of Battle Creek, which the Government re- 
cently purchased. It will be designed to house 40,000 
troops. 

Manager Clist said he had not been informed of the 
exact details of the plans and will not know until the 
specifications arrive from Washington, but he did know 
that they called for the socalled unit plan of construction. 
One building will be constructed for each company of 144 
men. The contract also provides for the construction of 
hospital buildings, incinerators, installation of plumbing 
and other sanitary equipment. 

The Government desires the buildings to be completed 
by Sept. 1, that they may be immediately oceupied by the 
troops drafted under the recent draft law. The build- 
ings will be completed in units so that part of the camp 
may be occupied by Sept. 1, if all the buildings are not 
completed by that time. Manager Clist expects that the 
complete cantonment will be ready not later than Sept. 20. 

The work of establishing the camp in such a brief span 
of time is one of the most staggering tasks to which the 
Government has ever put its shoulder in a crisis. The 
camp will accommodate 40,000 men and must have all 
the residence facilities of a city of this population, in- 
cluding comfortable housing, first class kitchens, sanitary 
sewage, ample water supply, paved roads, electric light- 
ing, railroads sidings and storehouse facilities. This must 
all be provided in twelve short weeks, if the army is to 
go into training on schedule time. The magnitude of the 
contract is seen alone in the one item of lumber, which 
calls for 26,000,000 feet. The contract also calls for 
thirty carloads of railroad ties and other timber for five 
miles of sidetracks. Other items are ten carloads of elec- 


trie light poles; 28,000 squares of prepared roofing, car- 
ried on sixty cars; nails and hardware, twenty carloads; 
crushed stone, 812 carloads; plumbing appliances, twenty 
carloads; tanks, heaters, stoves and ranges, piping, elec- 
trical materials, refrigerators etc, 192 carloads; spikes, 
rails, fish plates ete., twenty carloads; ballast, 114 ear- 
loads; materials for 12,000 cubic yards of contract will 
take seventy carloads of cement; stone, 350 carloads; 
sand, 175 carloads; screens, three carloads. 

The buildings will be well ventilated, lighted by elec- 
tricity, and heated by steam. Each building will have a 
kitchen and mess hall. The men will sleep in double deck 
bunks, which will mean there will be 37,000 separate 
bunks, each with its mattress. 

The camp will be built under the direction of Maj. 
M. J. Whitsun, of the United States engineering corps. 





LARGE LUMBER ORDERS IN VIEW FOR 
CANTONMENTS 

BALTIMORE, Mp., June 18.—The action of the authori- 
ties at Washington in locating one of the sixteen divisional 
cantonments at Admiral, Md., about seventeen miles from 
Baltimore, has naturally aroused much interest among 
the lumbermen here, who see a possibility of large con- 
tracts for lumber being given out. It has been estimated 
that an average of about 13,500,000 feet of lumber will 
be required for each of the cantonments, but the one at 
Admiral, it is said, will be almost twice the size of some 
of the others, which, if true, would mean the use of 
approximately 25,000,000 feet. In fact, this is the esti- 
mate of the requirements generally accepted here. Such 
a quantity of lumber, in the sizes wanted, could not be 
obtained without much trouble. Some of the yards would 
be able to furnish various items, but perhaps not one 
could undertake to supply a part of all the various items 
included. Many yards, furthermore, are not disposed 
to jump at the chance of depleting their assortments, for 
this would place them out of position to take care of the 
general business which they now hold, since it would prove 
difficult, if not impossible, to replace the stocks withdrawn 
and complete the selection within a reasonable time. 

Nothing has yet developed, apart from the general 
specifications given out by the Government, as to what 
will be wanted of the Baltimore members of the trade. 
In this connection it is suggested that the local dealers 
could probably do better in the matter of prices on a 
considerable part of the Admiral bill than the mills down 
south, which would have to make allowance for the heavy 
freight rates, and for delay in shipment. Since the precise 
character of the buildings to be erected on the various 
cantonments is yet in doubt, the placing of contracts for 
the lumber will probably be delayed. The plan to erect 
barracks large enough for whole companies has been dis- 
couraged on sanitary grounds, which would seem to call 
for a revision of the plans. 

There is much other work in prospect here for which 


large quantities of lumber will be used. It is reported, for 
instance, that 300 to 500 houses are to be exvected at Dun- 
dalk, near Baltimore, to accommodate the working popu- 
lation attracted by the new industrial establishments that 
have been or are going up there. Since each of these 
houses would call for about 10,000 feet of lumber, it fol- 
lows that the aggregate’ required by the operation will 
run into the millions of feet. Similar operations, tho on a 
perhaps smaller scale, are taking shape for other locali- 
ties around Baltimore, and the number of new houses, 
many of them of frame, that are certain to go up within 
the next few months will run into large figures. In addi- 
tion, the contracts for the wooden ships awarded to Balti- 
more builders call for considerable stocks, and there is 
much work about other vessels, refitting here, that neces- 
sitates the use of liberal quantities of lumber. 


On the other hand, a movement is on foot to abolish the 
back yard fences that have been a feature of Baltimore 
residential sections for many years. Until a short time 
ago all of the dwellings erected had these fences. Subur- 
ban building probably suggested that they might be 
dispensed with, and now the new houses erected in the 
outlying sections are generally put up with wire fences 
to mark off the back yards. The suggestion made some 
time ago by the health commissioner to pass a law abol- 
ishing board fences has been followed by the introduc- 
tion of an ordinance in the city council which aims to 
accomplish this purpose on sanitary and aesthetic grounds. 
If the ordinance should become a law it would mean the 
elimination of much lumber used in the construction and 
repair of the fences. It is a reasonable estimate to say 
that there are 100,000 houses in Baltimore. Taking a 
depth of 50 feet of yard, with a width of 15 feet for 
each house, there is used for fencing about 450 feet of 
boards, not counting the posts and the stringers. This, 
for 100,000 houses, would mean about 45,000,000 feet of 
lumber as the total of fencing, with the addition of great 
numbers of poles, and 9,000,000 feet of scantlings. 





PREPARE DEFENSE AGAINST CONSPIRACY 
CHARGES 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., June 20.—At a conference here 
yesterday in the offices of Charles R. Fowler, retail lum- 
bermen named in the complaint of the Federal Trade 
Commission charging conspiracy to restrain the trade of 
catalog houses went over the situation with their attor- 
neys, who will present the case for the defendants in 
Washington, D. C., July 31. About sixty lumbermen at- 
tended, coming from all parts of Minnesota, Wisconsin, 
Iowa, North Dakota and South Dakota. The attorneys 
who will present the case are Charles R. Fowler, Minne- 
apolis; LL. C. Boyle, Kansas City, and L. L. Brown, 
Winona, Minn. They were all present and obtained the 
statements of each defendant as to his trade practices. 
Today the attorneys began preparation of the answer to 
the complaint. 
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CANTONMENT AND SHIP BUILDING IS BEING PUSHED 


CONTRACTS FOR MANY CANTONMENTS 
AWARDED 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., June 22.—The war department 
announced that the contract for constructing cantonment 
buildings at Des Moines, Iowa, has been awarded to 
Charles Weitz Sons, of Des Moines. The work will be 
divided among several firms in that city. It is undecided 
today what species of wood will be used there. The 
Douglas fir people are anxious to divide the contract with 
the southern pine manufacturers, but it is not definitely 
settled. Hemlock may be used there. 

The best judgment of lumbermen here is that the con- 
tractors will purchase lumber for the other cantonments 
as follows: 

Atlanta, Ga., thru the Georgia-Florida: Saw Mill Asso- 
ciation; Columbia, S. C., Annapolis; Junction, Md.; 
Weightstown, N. J., Petersburg, Va.; North Carolina 

ine. 
: Aphank, Long Island, North Carolina pine and spruce. 

Ayer, Mass., spruce and probably some North Carolina 
vine. 

: Fort Sam Houston, Tex.; Fort Riley, Kan.; Little 
Rock, Ark.; Louisville, Ky., and Chillicothe, Ohio; south- 
ern pine. 

Rockford, Ill.; hemlock. Battle Creek, Mich.; hemlock. 

American Lake, Washington, Douglas fir. 

The War Department announced the location of the 
following national guard divisional camps today: Green- 
ville and Spartanburg, S. C.; Augusta and Macon, Ga., 
and Anniston and Montgomery, Ala. 

A great deal of lumber will be required for all of the 
national guard camps since all tents must be floored and 
framed and in many instances will doubtless be boarded 
half way up the sides. 


Chicagoans to Build at Rockford 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
WasuHiIneTon, D. C., June 21—The War Department 
announced today the award of the contract for the con- 
struction of the cantonment at Rockford, Ill., to the 
Bates & Rogers Construction Co. of Chicago. 





ISSUES REVISED CANTONMENT LUMBER 
SPECIFICATIONS 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., June 20.—The committee on lum- 
ber of the Council of National Defense today issued the 
war department’s revised specifications for lumber re- 
quired for the construction of cantonments in the sixteen 
divisional training camps for the new national army. 

The specifications call for 16,520,598 feet of lumber 
for each cantonment, for northern construction—that is, 
north of the south line of Virginia, Kentucky and Kan- 
sas—and 16,314,461 feet south of this line. These figures 
do not include material required for stables, wagon sheds, 
post exchanges, storage and school buildings ete. 

This is a considerable increase in the quantity per 
cantonment called for in the specifications previously 
published. Members of the committee are hopeful that the 
figures in this latest issue will stand, but some changes 
may be ordered at any time. It is not probable, how- 
ever, that the entire schedule will be again upset. The 
latest specifications call for the same species as those 
heretofore published. 

For New England construction merchantable spruce is 
preferred. In New York and Pennsylvania hemlock has 
the preference. For Atlantic Coast, Pennsylvania to 
Georgia, North Carolina pine is preferred; Gulf States, 
common southern yellow pine and some cypress; Great 
Lakes, common hemlock, norway pine or tamarack in the 
order named; northern Pacific coast, common fir, and some 
hemlock; California, white pine, douglas or white fir, 
redwood. 

George A. Jewett, of the Jewett Lumber Co., Des 
Moines, Iowa, is here with several other local lumbermen 
making a fight for the contract to build the cantonments 
at that place, dividing the work among Des Moines men. 





ANOTHER DELAY IN CANTONMENT CONSTRUC- 
TION IMMINENT 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 19.—Porter Bros., of De- 
troit, were today formally awarded the contract for the 
construction of the big army cantonment camp at Bat- 
tle Creek, Mich. The contract for construction at 
Petersburg, Va., was awarded to the Rinehart & Den- 
nis Co. (Inc.), Charlottesville, Va. 

The George A. Fuller Co. is slated to handle the big 
cantonment at Fort Riley, Kan., where it recently has 
completed a large extension to the barracks and quar- 
ters buildings and other work. 

Unless present plans go by the board Stone & Web- 
ster, of Boston, will build the new army cantonment at 
San Antonio, Tex. Texas contractors are making a 
fight for the work. The cantonment to be built near 
Louisville, Ky., will be awarded to Mason & Hanger, 
of Richmond, Ky., according to present plans. 

Contracts were awarded last week for five canton- 
ments. With those announced in this dispatch only 
six of the sixteen remain to be awarded. 

There was no little consternation among lumbermen, 
not to mention the force in Col. I. W. Littell’s office, 
and in the vicinity of the committee on emergency con- 
struction and engineering works, when the word was 
passed along the line that the general medical board, 
of which Surgeon General William C. Gorgas of the 
army is a member, had found several important objec- 
tions to the final plans for the cantonments. 

As one prominent lumberman expressed it: 
throws the whole thing into the air again.’’ 

It is possible this was too pessimistic a view to take 
of the new development. It is doubtful that consider- 
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able delay will result from the changes suggested by 
the medical men provided the general specifications are 
gotten out quickly and the work started. Of course, 
preliminary work, such as the organization of the 
working forces and the assembling of tools of all kinds, 
grading of ground, and the like, can go forward at all 
sites where contracts have been awarded. 

Nevertheless, nobody connected with the big job 
will breathe easy until after work has been definitely 
started on every cantonment camp. The politicians, for 
example, even now, after all sites have been finally 
announced by the Secretary of War, are busy pulling 
wires and demanding to know why cantonments can 
not be located here and there. 

The general medical board’s recommendations, if car- 
ried out in full, should please rather than displease 
lumbermen, since they would require the purchase. of 
a much larger supply of forest products. For example, 
the surgeons and physicians found that the plans do 
not give the men sufficient air space. They want 500 
cubic feet per man. This would mean, according to one 
lumberman who has given the matter close study, that 
the barracks would have to be two feet higher than 
the plans call for. 

Another suggestion made by the medical men is that 
the men be housed in relatively small units, with thirty- 
two under a single roof as a maximum. Some would 
make the number even smaller. The reason for this 
suggestion is that in the event of the development of 
an infectious or contagious disease only a small num- 
ber of men would be exposed to it before the camp 
surgeons had an opportunity to isolate the man or men 
affected. If this suggestion were carried out literally 
the number of separate buildings would be greatly in- 
creased. This would mean a very large increase in the 
amount of lumber required for the construction of the 
ends of the barracks. 

Still another suggestion made in the interest of 
health is that some arrangement be made whereby the 
sides of the barracks can be raised or let down during 
pleasant days, in order that the buildings may be 
thoroly aired. This would not necessitate any increase 
in the quantity of material used, and should add much 
to the health of the camps. 

Bathing facilities for a full regiment of men—1,800 
at war strength—were suggested by the medical men. 
This would require considerable changes, but need not 
hold back construction work noticeably. 

The thing that has delayed construction has been 
failure of the many minds concerned in the preparation 
of plans ete. to evolve final specifications that would 
pass muster in the realm of practical things, thus en- 
abling the powers that be to award contracts and get 
the work started. 

The fact that Secretary Baker turned down the 
recommendations of his own civilian committee as to 
the awarding of several contracts to big construc- 
tion firms is a mere detail. After all, the point is to 
get the work into the hands of men who can do it. If 
those close to the scene of operations are able to handle 
it properly, so much the better. Mr. Baker also has: had 
his troubles, and men who are in touch with the situa- 
tion fully realize this fact. 

It is now generally accepted that the cantonment 
camps—certainly some of them—will not be completed 
by Sept. 1, the date tentatively set in the minds of 
War Department officials for calling to the colors the 
first increment of 500,000 of the new national army and 
its 125,000 reserves. 

In the event that the emergency committee has 
evolved a ‘‘tight’’ organization that will really work, 
however, far greater speed may be developed than is 
now expected. Only ten weeks remain to build the six- 
teen army cities, if they are to be ready Sept. 1. 

Where it is feasible to do so, lumber for construction 
of cantonments will be purchased from mills in the 
general vicinity of the camp. For example, while New 
Kngland spruce is several dollars higher than southern 
pine, a decision was reached to pay the difference 
rather than attempt to get the southern lumber thru 
the conegsted north Atlantic transportation district. 
The Car Service Commission of the American Railway 
Association advised this course. It is possible that the 
spruce can not be turned out rapidly enough, in which 
event some southern lumber will be run into Ayer, 
Mass., by fast freight, if necessary under the authority 
conferred on the President by the freight priority bill. 

Following the same plan, Michigan mills will have 
the first call to furnish lumber for the big cantonment 
at Battle Creek. 

The Southern Pine Emergency Bureau, at its meeting 
in Memphis last Thursday, voted a reduction in the 
price of cantonment material theretofore fixed and 
filed with the committee on lumber of the Council of 
National Defense. The new price is understood to be 
$20, which is considerably below the market, with the 
latter price still rising. 

Generally speaking, the prices named by the several 
associations were ‘‘the market at the time.’’ In every 
instance the market price has risen materially, which 
means that the associations plugged thé price at a point 
which is generally considered ‘fair and just. Men not 
affiliated with the associations have done a good deal of 
kicking, much of it without good ground. 

In addition to the general price list for lumber in 
large quantities, which probably can be secured quickly 
in no other way than thru the associations, what is 
known as an ‘‘emergency list’’ has been prepared. On 
this list are the names of mills that stand ready to fill 
orders for the Government on demand at stated prices. 

The associations which have named flat average 
prices for cantonment stuff agreed that those prices 
should hold good for ninety days. When these prices 
were named none of the associations had any definite 
assurances that they would sell the lumber or any part 





of it. For example, an individual contractor may de- 
cide that he can get lumber to better advantage in the 
open market or thru a big jobber. He will be permitted 
to do so. 

As heretofore stated, however, it is virtually certain 
that most of the cantonment stuff will be purchased thru 
the associations, because they are in position quickly 
to parcel out large orders to mills and yards whose 
stocks are listed and get it into cars and started for 
camp sites on the shortest notice. 

Lumbermen in Washington this week in connection 
with cantonment work and other prospective lumber 
contracts include J. H. Lane, New York representative 
of the Long-Bell Lumber Co.; Rodney E. Browne, New 
York representative of the Kirby Bonner Lumber Co.; 
EK. J. Hurst, of the Homochitto Lumber Co., Bude, Miss.; 
Thomas D. Vredenburgh, 2nd., vice president and treas- 
urer of the Peter Vredenburgh Lumber Co., Springfield, 
Ill.; J. E. Hintz, of the Southern Pine Lumber Co., Tex- 
arkana, Tex.; J. G. Gibbons, of the J. J. Newman Lum- 
ber Co., Scranton, Pa.; W. A. Drum, of the Dierks Lum- 
ber & Coal Co., Kansas City, Mo.; A. W. Mallinson, sales 
manager Central Pennsylvania Lumber Co., Williams- 
port, Pa.; W. O. Fuellhart, sales manager of the Wheeler 
& Dusenbury Co., Endeavor, Pa.; George A. Jewett, 
president of the Jewett Lumber Co., Des Moines, Iowa; 
F. Noel Pearce, of the Cherry River Boom & Lumber 
Co., Scranton, Pa. 





PLACE LARGE ORDERS THRU EMERGENCY 
BUREAU 


New Or.uEANS, La., June 19.—It was announced hefe 
today that the Southern Pine Emergency Bureau has 
been advised of the award by the Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration of contracts for additional ship construction as 
follows: 

Jahncke Navigation Co., New Orleans, two ships, to be 
built at Madisonville, La.; Union Bridge & Construction Co., 
of Kansas City, six ships to be built at Morgan City, La.; 
Newcomb Life Boat Co., Hampton, Va., four ships to be built 
at Hampton ; the Foundation Co., New York, ten ships, to be 
built at Kearney, N. J.; Groton Iron Works, New York, 
twelve ships, to be built at Hoack, Conn.; Ship Construction 
& Trading Co., New York, two ships, to be built at Stowing- 
ton, Conn. 

These contracts include both wooden and steel ships, 
but all of those to be constructed in southern shipyards 
will be of wood, built on the standard design prepared by 
Government architects adopted some time ago. The 
Southern Pine Emergency Bureau, whose proposal to fur- 
nish complete schedules of material for 100 such ships was 
accepted by General Goethals recently, will provide four- 
teen of these schedules immediately, and presumably to 
fill some of the contracts announced above. 

The emergency bureau also has been instructed by the 
War Department to prepare for immediate delivery five 
complete cantonment schedules. Shipments will probably 
begin early next week, the material going to Chillicothe, 
Ohio; Louisville, Ky.; Little Rock, Ark.; Fort Riley, 
Kan., and Fort Sam Houston, at San Antonio, Tex. Lum- 
ber for the Atlanta cantonment probably will be sup- 
plied by the Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association, while 
material for the cantonment at Columbia, 8. C., probably 
will be supplied by lumbermen in that section. 

The cantonment orders placed with the Southern Pine 
bureau cover approximately 78,000,000 feet of lumber, 
while the fourteen wooden ship schedules ordered require 
about 17,500,000 feet addition. It is stated that the bu- 
reau has been granted official recognition as the authorized 
distributing agency for the major part of the southern 
pine required for the construction of cantonments, bar- 
racks ete. War Secretary Baker is said to have instructed 
contractors handling these jobs to deal direct with the 
bureau. 

Fred P. Hogue has been appointed first assistant to 
Manager W. J. Sowers of the Southern Pine Emergency 
Bureau, succeeding E. M. Wilhite, of St. Louis, who 
assisted Mr. Sowers in organizing the bureau and its 
work and is returning to attend to his own company’s 
affairs at St. Louis. Mr. Hogue is a lumberman of fif- 
teen years’ experience in the yellow pine and cypress 
fields and enjoys a wide acquaintance. Until Jan. 1 last, 
he had charge of the order desk for the Louisiana Red 
Cypress Co., of this city. He joined the Southern Pine 
Emergency Bureau soon after its organization. 





TO SUBMIT BID ON CANTONMENT LUMBER 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., June 20.—Responding to a Gov- 
ernment request for a combination bid on about 13,500,- 
000 feet of lumber for an army cantonment, about twenty 
Minneapolis retail lumbermen are uniting on a bid which 
will be presented in Washington tomorrow by John F. 
McDonald. It is not stated where delivery is to be made, 
but it is supposed to be for the district cantonment to 
be erected near Des Moines, Iowa. The local bid will be 
on an f. o. b. basis at Minneapolis. Doors and millwork 
supposed to be for the same buildings are being turned 
out by some Minneapolis factories, which split up the 
contract about a month ago and have been busy turning 
out their quota. The volume of these contracts already 
let is not known, as they were divided up before coming 
to Minneapolis. : 

Specifications for the lumber contract, which is open to 
the Great Lakes district for bids, allow options on various 
items permitting the use of fir, hemlock, western hem- 
lock, white or norway pine and tamarack. The items 
include about 5,000,000 feet of roof boards and flooring, 
1,250,000 of 2x4-inch, 1,700,000 of 8-inch siding ete. 


PBPPBPAP PPP PPL 


The ‘English food controller has taken over the stocks of 
grain in that country and fixed the following maximum prices 
per quarter: Wheat, 79s; barley, 65s; oats, 55s. The 


. average prices at the time the stocks were taken over were: 


Wheat, 85s 24; barley, 71s 10d; oats, 57s 2d. 
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FOOD AND LABOR 


It would be very interesting to know exactly how many persons 
in the United States are not self-supporting—how many persons 
there are who shirk the duty and obligation to perform worthy 
service. In every community are numerous persons, sometimes 
entire families, who in one way and another and to a greater or less 
degree live upon the produce of other persons’ labor. Many of these 
idlers and shirkers work only enough to afford a living from hand 
to mouth during the periods when labor is in strong demand at high 
wages and when employers are not discriminating in their choice of 
employees. Then when the period of slackness comes on they are 
without means of support and the county or other public authorities 
must come to their rescue. Another class of “leech” is the out-and- 
out vagrant who travels from place to place begging as he goes. 

True conservation in the present critical economic situation de- 
mands that there shall be no shirking of duty. Not only must those 
already designated for the purpose bear arms, but all others must 
perform the greatest service of which they are capable in the fields 
in which their lots are cast, and we must not countenance shirking of 
any sort. 

County overseers of the poor owe the duty of being doubly watch- 
ful and discreet in the dispensing of aid to those who profess to be in 
need of food and clothing. It commonly happens that the citizens 
in a community are well informed in advance regarding the attitude 
toward labor of persons who eventually become recipients of public 
charity. The writer now knows of at least two families in his own 
community containing two able-bodied men and one able-bodied 
woman who are idle in the midst of a shortage of labor. They are 
shirkers, lazy, unreliable and otherwise undesirable as work people ; and 
next winter, as last, they will be living at the county’s expense. 

Such conditions as this should not be tolerated in any community, 
and it should be practicable to rid a locality of that class of humanity. 
Our supervisor took the matter of one of these families in hand and 
we are in a fair way of being rid of it. But that of course only means 
that the crowd will be foisted upon another unsuspecting community. 
The other case is one of long standing; the family moves about over 
the township, living only a few months in undesirable houses that 
owners are eager to rent cheaply and at risk of losing the rental, as 
they do generally. 

Many communities make it a rule to set vagrants to work, but 
they often overlook their own idlers. The fact is it is easier to handle 
local idlers than to deal with the wandering beggars, because in the 
first place the local characters are more likely to be “on the town” 
instead of being the recipients of charity from private persons. Curi- 
ously enough, most people will give a meal to the wandering beggar: 
sometimes because the woman of the house fears him, and sometimes 
because his tale is so plausible that she is 
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ELIMINATION OF VAGRANTS 


getting county or town aid. The writer has often been astonished 
to learn that certain persons were “on the town.” Seemingly no 
inquiry is made and no investigation worthy of the name is entered 
into. Help is asked and given, without the rights of society as a 
whole being consulted at all. 

In view of the need of labor on the farms and of soldiers at the 
front the step proposed by Richard E. Bird, chairman of the Virginia 
Council of Defense, would appear to suggest a means of disposing 
of some of the community idlers. In a circular letter addressed to all 
mayors of Virginia cities Mr. Bird says: 

“Sirs:—It has frequently been called to the attention of the Vir- 
ginia Council of Defense that there are a number of young men’ in 
the cities and towns who do no work and have no visible means of 
support. Many of them are well dressed. 

“The council is impressed with the necessity of man power both 
for the home industrial life of the nation and its military activities. 

“The council therefore requests you to require your chief of police 
to cause a census to be made of all idlers, the white and colored, in 
your community between the ages of 18 and 50 years. 

“This census should give the names and addresses of each and a 
copy should be kept in your office and a copy sent to this council.” 

There may be sentimental reasons against enlisting the services of 
this class of persons in the armies of the Nation, but such reasons are 
hardly worthy of serious consideration. In the first place it is much 
more easy to enforce labor in the army than in private industry, and 
the discipline enforced in the army may be expected to have a per- 
manently beneficial effect upon idlers. Even the threat of it may 
serve to arouse them to unwonted industry. 

A few years ago a great writer said that the greatest crime a 
person could commit upon society was to be unsuccessful. Of course 
that is an overstatement of the case; but it surely should be con- 
sidered an offense little short of crime for any able-bodied person in 
times like the present to live in idleness upon the produce of other 
men’s labor. 

In the organizing for preparedness and defense which is going on 
in most communities every effort should be made to eliminate waste, 
and by all means the waste inflicted by idleness should be taken into 
account. It seems like folly to ask hard-working men and women to 
economize in every practicable manner while allowing idlers to live 
without making an effort to support themselves. That is indeed 
“saving at the spigot and wasting at the bunghole,” as the saying is. 

The local development organization is the proper instrumentality 
for ridding a community of its idlers and loafers, and it can perform 
this patriotic service now more readily and more effectively than at 
any other time in recent years. The army and the farm afford two 
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the one he can be made to go to the other. If 






the same character who lived in a community 
would receive no consideration at all from per- 
sons who knew him. Yet idlers of this latter 
class appear to have no difficulty whatever in 





THE Music Study Club, of Birmingham, Ala., recently 
appointed a committee to begin active work in behalf of 
2 municipal auditorium for that city. 


* * * 


A BILL is before the Pennsylvania legislature that if it 
becomes a law will require owners of cats to take out li- 
censes for them the same as they now are required to 
take out licenses for dogs. The time doubtless has come 
when some steps will be taken to stop the enormous de- 
struction of birds by cats. These animals undoubtedly 
do infinitely more harm than good. A single cat will kill 
scores of birds during the nesting season, while in the 
whole year it will kill a few mice and rarely a rat. Any- 
body who will take the pains to watch his cat a few hours 
on a summer day will discover that it spends practically 
all of its time hunting birds. At almost any time of day 
several cats can be seen on the farm hunting feathered 
prey. At night these cats, instead of hunting rats and 
mice, lie curled up asleep, awaiting daylight to continue 
their marauding. Saving the birds has been treated as 
more of a sentimental proposition than an economical; 
whereas sentiment should be left out of consideration, 
for it is a matter of sentiment that induces most people 
to refrain from killing their cats. If a matter of senti- 
ment is to control in the one case it may as well in the 
other; for some people like cats and others like birds. 
But the woman, for example, that never could be induced 
to kill her cat-because it destroyed robins, wrens and other 
wild birds would drown the cat herself if it killed one 
of her chicks. Sentiment cuts no figure when her poultry 
is endangered. The writer has thought this year he 
would have no corn left on account of the inroads of 
crows; but a neighbor who has an immense grove of pines 
feels greatly offended if anybody shoots at the crows 
that nest in them. We have wondered if he would feel 
exactly that way about the crows if he saw, as the writer 
has, hill after hill of corn pulled up for rods, the grain 
eaten and the wilted stalks lying on top of the ground. 
It is probably true that crows do some good—it may be 
more good than harm—but the crow gets short shrift from 
the farmer whose corn it destroys. 











WASTED MAN-POWER 


In every Community are numerous able-bodied 
persons wholly capable of self-support who are pe- 
rlodically ‘‘on the town” or In some direct or in- 
direct manner IIving at the public cost without giv- 
Ing any service in return. As population increases 
this burden of idleness imposed upon the Industrious 
becomes heavier and heavier. Just at present it 
bears more heavily than at any time for many 
years; for economy either voluntary or enforced is 
the Inevitable lot to which everybody Is assigned 
until the great conflict in which we have engaged 
has been ended. jae 

The rule laid down by John Smith at Jamestown, 
Va., that “the who does not work shall not eat,’’ Is 
a rule that must be enforced now with respect to 
every able-bodied person. In Europe are millions of 
people that look to America for food, and as 
America herself engages more and more actively in 
the war her own armies will make greater and 
greater demands upon her people for food supplies. 
Hence we must produce all we can and utilize every 
ounce of food and of labor to the best practicable 
advantage. There is no place for the idle in the 
world today. Every one of us that is able must 
either work or fight. 

Organization by communities has already been 
largely brought about thru the Council of National 
Defense, the Red Cross and other instrumentalities 
designed to make effective America’s work in the 
war. These local organizations must bring within 
the scope of their activities every problem that is in 
any way related to preparedness and defense. 
Economy of man-power, conservation of food sup- 
plies, Increase in agricultural production and the 
work of the Red Cross must begin and continue in 
the Individual communities of the United States. 

Persons who for any legitimate cause are inca- 
pable of supporting themselves must of course be 
taken care of by charity, but there should be no 
place for the idler anywhere. Now is the time to 
bring home to every such person the obligation he 
owes to himself and to society to be not only seif- 
supporting but to be a contributor to the wealth of 
the world. Rules that might in normal times ap- 
pear to be very stringent for enforcing industry will 
in the present crisis be appropriate. Just as thou- 
sands of young men who in ordinary times would be 
allowed to go about their ways undisturbed are 
now required to serve in the national armies, so all 
the rest of us are required to serve In the industrial 
army. While they fight we must work; each doling 
with all his might and in the spirit of patriotism 
the duty allotted to him by the national authority. 








he can be reached in no other manner a public 
notice that in the coming winter he will be put 
on “short rations” may have a salutary in- 
fluence in arousing him to effort. 





AT THE close of a campaign to secure funds for an 
auditorium for Lawrence College, at Appleton, Wis., it 
was found that the subscriptions exceeded by more than 
$1,500 the amount sought—$125,000. Ten thousand dol 
lars was subscribed for a pipe organ in addition to the 
larger amount donated for the auditorium. 

* * a 


A REPORT issued by the trustees of the Tacoma ( Wash.) 
General Hospital showed that $25,000 charged on the 
books of the hospital against patients that had received 
attention can not be collected. ‘Consequently a campaign 
has been started to raise $100,000 in order that the use- 
fulness of the hospital may not be impaired. A commit- 
tee of one hundred has been appointed to secure pledges 
for the amount needed, and a systematic canvass has 
been planned to cover the city. 

* * * 


Women of Park City, Utah, lately circulated for sig- 
natures a petition asking the city council to call a special 
election to permit a vote on the question of establishing 
a public library. It was intended to build a $10,000 
structure, securing a Carnegje donation in accordance 
with the usual custom. The Record in commenting on 
the work of the women in behalf of the library declares 
that all progressive citizens will undoubtedly sign the 
petition and vote for the one-mill tax for its support. 

* * * 


IN A LATE issue of the Northwestern, of Oshkosh, Wis., 
appears a letter signed ‘‘ A Winnebago County Woman,’’ 
expressing appreciation for the comforts afforded in a 
rest room provided by the Women’s Civie Club of Omro, 
Wis. The writer says the room is now open only two 
days a week, but that it eventually will be open all days, 
and that musie and other means of entertainment for 
weary shoppers will be provided. A bed is provided for 
the sleepy baby as well as conveniences for the comfort 
and refreshment of adults. Incidentally the correspond- 
ent declares that every town of 500 should have a rest 
room where women may meet. outside of clubs and where 
no Eeiee is made on account of wealth or position 
in e. 
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OF THE RETAILER 








The country mouse and the city mouse have figured 
in fable. The point of the fable has escaped me just 
at this moment, but I believe it had to do with the 
radical difference in their ways of living. It seems 
logical that this should have been the point, for from 
time immemorial the country mouse has looked askance 
at the bright lights and the naughty clothes of the city, 
and the city mouse has shivered at the thought of going 
to bed when the chickens go to roost. At least this 
theory has furnished the comic artists with material 
for many a crack. 

But the city mouse is not so different from the coun- 
try mouse any more. At this point it would be appro- 
priate, were I following the usual line of apologists for 




















“Looked askance at the naughty clothes” 


the simple life of the country, to catalog all the various 
material comforts that have found their way out to the 
dairy fields. These people attempt to prove the superi- 
ority of country life by showing that it is being made 
as nearly as possible like city life. We are glad to 
see material comforts go to the farms and the small 
towns, but we are not glad to see country life aping 
town life. We want it to develop fully along lines 
appropriate to itself. So we say the city mouse is 
not so different from the country mouse, not because 
the two lead the same kind of life but because they 
are beginning to understand and respect each other. 
Each knows more about the other, and out of this 
knowledge come beneficial changes in personal and 
community habits. 

But the Realm is not going to indulge its garrulous 
habit of homily so very much at this time. It is mak- 
ing these remarks as a preliminary to introducing a 
city retail yard to its readers. We like to think that at 
bottom the retailing of lumber must follow a few 
rather simple principles if it is to be successful, but 
the application of these principles is as varied as the 
application of military tactics. The young officer can 
master the principles of tactics rather quickly, but 
the gray haired general is still studying and puzzling 
over the infinite variety of possible applications. It 
is a good thing for every fellow to get as many points 
of view from which to observe his business as he is 
able to do. While I have not counted noses very care- 
fully I suppose that a majority of the readers of the 
Realm are handling retail trade in towns or small cities. 
It is good for those fellows to visit big city yards once 
in a while for the purpose of seeing how retailing tac- 
ties are applied by a manager whose sales mount into 
the millions of feet every month. Not every manager 
has the opportunity to visit such a place, so the Realm 
is going to attempt a brief description of some of the 
features of a large Chicago yard. The observer of this 
department made but a brief visit to the yard in ques- 
tion, so it is too much to expect that this account will 
be very complete. We hope it may be suggestive of 
improvements in handling methods possible for yards 
doing a much smaller volume of business. 


TYPICAL BIG CITY PLANT 


The Thornton-Claney Lumber Co. has a large whole- 
sale and retail yard located on Elston Avenue, Chicago. 
This yard handles a variety of business and deals with 
all sorts of people. A city like Chicago uses an enormous 
amount of lumber and for an enormous variety of pur- 
poses. The old-fashioned lumber ad, evidently modeled 
on a physician’s card, usually listed lumber, lime and 
cement. It was unchanged from year’s end to year’s 
end and, like the physician’s little square announcing 
Dr. Jones to be a physician and surgeon, it was in- 
tended merely to keep the name of the yard before the 
public. Every person in the community might need 
lumber, but he would use it for but few purposes. The 
building of houses, barn, sheds and sidewalks about 
exhausted the list. A list of all the things for which 
a city yard supplied lumber would be highly interest- 
ing, and it would include a good many things that a lot 
of us had never heard of. While I was talking to 
Edward L. Thornton, president of the company, some 
person called him up and bought a ear of 1x4-inch stuff 
of various lengths to be used in making crates. Selling 


erating lumber is an experience a good many of us 
have, but we usually do not sell a carload, just like 
that, and then pick up the thread of conversation again 
as tho nothing had happened. 


Methods of Handling at the City Yard 


While a survey of the purposes for which the lum- 
ber is used would be interesting, perhaps the methods 
of handling in the yard would be of more benefit to 
most of us. This is a point in retailing technique that 
the small yard is apt to attend to last. We don’t hire 
many men, we take a hand ourselves when it seems 
necessary, and we think we have to have about so much 
hired labor no matter what mechanical helps we have. 
The retailer with one bookkeeper and two yard men 
is not going to have his attention directed so forcibly 
to the waste of misdirected or handicapped labor as is 
the man whose payroll mounts into the hundreds of dol- 
lars every day. The Thornton-Claney Lumber Co. em- 
ploys about one hundred men in this one yard. Some 
of them are skilled workmen drawing high wages; some 
are unskilled laborers. Many do not understand the 
English language. Handling this amount of labor is 
no easy task, for without careful direction it will not 
produce more than a small percentage of the results 
that it should. This does not necessarily mean that 
to get the best results the men ought to be driven to 
work in such a way that they will not lose a minute. 
That is the method that appeals to a good many men 
with small forces of men. The Thornton-Claney method 
is to equip the yard with the best mechanical helps so 
that labor will count for as much as possible. 

The yard is long and covers about ten acres of ground. 
It has a plentiful supply of railroad siding running the 
long way, and along these tracks is a planked unload- 
ing platform arranged so that the smaller stuff can be 
pushed out of the car on to hand trucks and then be 
wheeled into the sheds. The entire yard is wired for 
electricity. Every little way is a high pole carrying 
wires and equipped near the ground with a plug base. 
Suppose lumber is to be piled in that alley. In order 
to make the best use of expensive Chicago real estate 
it is necessary to make the piles high. If this lumber 
were to be piled up by hand the process would be 
slow and painful and would require a good deal of 
hand labor. But along comes a movable electric crane 
or piler. The man in charge connects it with the near- 
est plug base by means of a long cable. One man 
works on the ground, a second on top of the pile, while 
a third operates the piler. Mr. Thornton told me that 
in this way three men could pile lumber on top of a 
25-foot pile faster than the three of them could pile 
it on the ground. 

A good many different ways of handling heavy tim- 
bers have been worked out and applied with varying 
success. One thing is sure: if a yard attempts to do 
a large business in this kind of lumber it must have 
mechanical helps. Nothing is much more discouraging 
or wasteful of time and muscle than trying to pile 
heavy timbers by unassisted man power. In fact it is 
next to impossible to handle sticks of any size in this 
manner. 

Circular Cranes Add to Efficiency 


The Thornton-Claney people do an enormous busi- 
ness in timbers, and they use three huge cireular cranes. 
Mr. Thornton in showing me how these machines 
worked mentioned the fact that certain other yards in 
Chicago use traveling cranes. These machines, I under- 
stand, run on tracks. They pick up their loads and 
then drive off down the yard with them, running on 
rails set wide apart. Mr. Thornton considered this but 
decided against it. He thought that keeping the tracks 
clear entailed too great a waste of space. So after 
some further investigation he decided on these circular 
cranes, made, I believe, by the Maine Electrical Co., 
of Portland, Me. These three cranes are set in a row 
and are guyed together at the top. They are also 
guyed in other directions by heavy cables that pass 
over the tops of heavy posts and then are attached to 
heavy cement anchors buried deep in the ground. 

The cranes may be described roughly as a center pole 
with a horizontal arm about half way to the top. This 
arm is 82 feet long and so covers a circle 164 feet in 
diameter, which would include an area of about 20,000 
square feet unless I’ve got my calculation wrong. The 
railroad siding runs thru these three circles, so the 
cranes can be used to unload cars and to place the 
timbers directly on to the proper piles. The carrier 
on the crane has three motions, all of which can be 
made simultaneously. The carrier can be raised or 
lowered, it can be drawn back toward the center pole or 
pulled out to the point, and it can be swung in a circle 
by swinging the arm. It has a lifting capacity of 
five tons at the point of the arm. While we were 
watching one of the cranes it picked up two sticks each 
12x12-inch, 36-foot, and swung them around into place 
as lightly and easily as a man would pick up a lath. 
Mr. Thornton said a earload of timbers could be un- 
loaded in an hour by three men using the crane. One 
man operates the crane from the cab located up on 
the center pole, one works on-the pile and the third 
on the ear. The bigger the timbers the quicker they 
can be handled. It is impossible to load the crane to 
capacity with small sticks without wasting more time 
in getting them swung than would be saved by the 
fewer trips. So the big sticks are the favorites of the 
crane men. 

The amount of stock carried in the yard varies from 
time to time just as is the case in any yard. Perhaps 
20,000,000 feet might be considered average, tho often- 
times the figure is well above that. The average sales 


vary, too; but I learned that repeatedly the yard has 
sold 8,000,000 feet in a single month. While Mr. Thorn- 
ton is not making any claim to a record and, I think, 
is not much interested in knowing whether or not he 
sells more or less than his neighbors, we all have to 
admit that 8,000,000 feet in a month is a tidy little 
business. When I called at the yard, that being some 
weeks ago, Mr. Thornton said the sales of heavy tim- 
bers were increasing and that in the previous four 
days he had sold more stuff of this kind than in any 
four weeks before. He said that selling lumber was 
largely a matter of getting it. He suspected during the 
latter part of last year that the car situation would be 
worse before it was better, so beginning with the first 
of the year he began getting stock in as fast as he 
could, and as a result he had not been much hurt by 
the transportation shortage, at least not up to the time 
he talked to me. 


Sticks to Horse Delivery System 


While going thru the sheds I noticed a number of 
wagons loaded and waiting to be sent out, so I asked 
Mr. Thornton about his delivery equipment. He said 
he was still using horses. Trucks have not appealed 
to him as yet, tho he intimated that when a trailer sys- 
tem was worked out it might prove a good solution 
of the delivering problem. Considering the great 
variety of business which the yard does and the dif- 
ferent kinds of streets and lots over which lumber had 
to be hauled, he had never been convinced that motor 
trucks could do the work of horses. 

The company has a large planing mill in another 
place. It was considered better not to locate both mill 
and yard on the same tract of ground because of the in- 
creased fire risk. This mill is equipped for dressing 
and resawing the largest timbers. 

The entire yard and business are interesting, but as 
was said before, probably the thing the owner of an 
average sized business would be most interested in is 
the mechanical helps. They ought to be suggestive. 
No ordinary yard would have use for so much ma- 
chinery or for machines as large as these. But the 
man who handles many timbers would do well to con- 
sider the ease of the Thornton-Claney method of 
handling as compared with the use of main strength 
and awkwardness. A circular crane, even if it were 
operated by hand power, has the advantage of lifting 
sticks without straining backs. Heavy overhead tracks 
with chain hoists may answer the purpose better in 
some places. The method ought to be selected to fit 
the local requirements. The point the Realm is trying 
to make is that in these days of labor searcity and of 
high wages a little planning and a little investment 
may make the handling of heavy sticks a profitable 
part of the business instead of a money-losing accom- 
modation for the customers. 


THE DURABILITY OF SERVICE AND YARD EX- 
PERIENCE 


The Realm counts itself fortunate when it can get 
the expression of opinion or conviction born of long 
experience. For this purpose the head barker of the 
department wanders around the country and talks to all 
the lumbermen he can meet and get to talk back. For 
this purpose also he writes to a good many of the 
brethren in various different parts of the country ask- 
ing them to tell him what is new and worth while in 
their neighborhoods. Sometimes a bit of experience 
drifts around to the Realm of itself, and this week we 
are going to use most of the rest of the space to pre- 
sent such an one. I don’t know the name of the man 
who wrote it. However, it was sent in by Harry Lewis, 
of the purchasing department of the Hargrave-Lewis 
Lumber Co.,-Litchfield, Ill. Mr. Lewis says that the 
paper was written by one of his yard managers. It is 
a statement of policy and a confession of faith. The 
Realm does not say that it represents the final stand- 
ard of yard excellence. In fact we would be inclined to 
differ on a few points. But we are ready to believe 
that local conditions operate to make it standard in its 
own locality. We do say it is a pointed and well writ- 

















“Right million feet a month is a tidy little business” 
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ten statement. Its author has called the article 
‘¢Pointed Questions and Blunt Answers.’’ It follows: 

Are you the owner of this lumber yard? 

Yes. 

Do you own the site? 

Yes. 

What part of your capital is ordinarily represented 
by stock? 

About two-fifths. 

How often do you turn your stock? 

About one and three-fifths times annually. 

What part of your sales are for cash? 

Less than 7 percent. 

What is your annual loss on bad accounts? 

A fraction of 1 percent of my sales. 

Do you consider your capital invested as being too 
great? 

That depends. 

On what? 

On whether I may depend on a prompt delivery of 
material ordered and on interest rates and the ease 
with which money may be borrowed. 

Under normal conditions would you like your capital 
to be less? 

Yes. 

Do you take advantage of all discounts offered by 
wholesalers? 

Whenever the rate of discount exceeds the prevail- 
ing interest rate. 

Where do you get the money to do this? 

I borrow it from my banker. 

Are you always able to do this? 

Yes. 

To what extent do you confide in your banker? 

My books are open to him, and I conceal no per- 
sonal obligation from him. 

Do you derive any benefit. from the payment of cash 
other than the discount you are able to take? 

Yes. 

In what way? 

There is less chance for friction between buyer and 
seller, and a cash customer is often the most desirable. 

Do you correct all errors in invoices no matter who 
benefits by the corrections? 

Yes. 

Do you gain by this? 

Yes. 

In whose favor does the balance stand since you en- 
tered business? 

In the wholesaler’s. 

Then why do you say that you gain by such correce- 
tions? 

Because the balance has not always stood on the 
wholesaler’s side and because I have the confidence of 
those I have dealt with extensively and experience no 
difficulty in getting corrections made by them, thus 
saving all expenses of adjustment by law for both 
of us. 

Do you check up all invoices thoroly before making 
settlement? 

Yes. 

Why do you do this when you know the wholesaler to 
be honorable? 

Because we all make mistakes. 

What do you do in case of mistakes with your cus- 
tomers? 

Where it is not a matter of record in my books I 
generally give him the benefit of the doubt in the 
matter. 

Does this pay? 

I believe so. 

Who attends to your collections? 


I do that myself when possible. . 
Are you able to get better results than your clerk? 
Yes. 


Why is that? 

Probably because I am recognized as head of the 
business. 

Have you a competitor here? 

Yes. 

What is your opinion of him? 

I seldom express that. 

Why? 

Because I do not see how I could gain by it and 
because the trade will judge him fairly. 

Is his investment in stock, real estate, improvements 
and equipment as great as yours? 

About twice as much. 


_ he should do twice as much business as you? 
0. 


Why not? 


Beeause by giving my stock careful attention I am 
able to carry a clean, bright and sufficient assortment, 
generally having an adequate amount of any given item 
to meet ordinary requirements. 

Then you think your chances of realizing a reasona- 
ble return on your investment are better than his? 

es. 

Do you impress the trade with the fact that you are 
selling your material cheap? 

No; I have but little use for that word ‘¢cheap.’’ 

Why not? 

Because I do not eare for the trade of a man who 
buys only because an article looks cheap. I prefer to 
supply a demand for something that is needed and 
will be of service and worth the money to the pur- 
chaser, : 

How do you expect to sell anything without showing 
your customer that it is cheap? 

By showing him ‘‘quality’’ and ‘‘service’’ in the 
article or material offered. By showing that its value 
to him is greater than the price asked. 
¢, But, suppose that your customer does not care for 

quality???’ 

_Then I show him what he wants if I have it and tell 
him the price. If he is a regular customer I sometimes 
mention that while it is equal to goods sold by others 
for a similar price and can not be sold for less I ques- 


tion its being worth the money, which disarms him 
as to any complaint to be made in the future as to the 
service he may have derived from its use. 

Do you think that such methods will tend to increase 
your business? 

Eventually, yes. 

In what other ways are you able to make your yard 
a desirable place to trade? 

By making the personality of my staff and business 
attractive. By giving the maximum of ‘‘quality’’ and 
‘‘service;’’ by impressing the trade with the honesty 
and fair dealing they will meet with in my place; 
by never failing to let my customers know that their 
business is appreciated, and in a great many other 
ways. 

By the use of these methods you purpose to outwit 
your competitor? 

I did not mean that. I shall strive to out-serve him. 

Which, I suppose, means costly delivery service and 
lavish credit? 

Not necessarily so. 

What then do you mean by service? 

The term service as applied here means so much that 
I shall not attempt to define it. It includes everything 
pertaining to high grade, intelligent merchandising. 

What should be the first step in producing this ser- 
vice? 

Thoro organization. 

What then? 

A scientific study of my business and a constant 
study and practice of modern up-to-date methods. 























“The ones who hear are not the ones to be reprimanded” 


How can you study these things and at the same time 
attend to your business? 

It has been said that necessity is the mother of in- 
vention, and I believe it is true. If I am thoroly ac- 
quainted with my business, why should I not seek the 
weak spots and of necessity seek remedies for them? 

Where do you find the remedies? 

I have access to the ideas of able men who are suc- 
ceeding along these lines. 

Where do you meet these men? 

I don’t meet many of them, but I read a part of what 
they write. 

How do you figure that this service pays you? 

Because most people are willing to pay for real ser- 
vice and many will buy better material if I can show 
them that they are getting better value. 

Suppose that your competitor’s stock is equal in 
quality to yours? 

Then I shall try to make mine look better by keep- 
ing my yard clean and neat and by piling all 
material in the most attractive manner, disposing of 
any crooked or damaged pieces as soon as possible, 
never letting them accumulate on the top or at the 
sides of the piles. 

How many of your customers do you talk to when 
they visit your yard? 

As many as possible. 

Why? 

For many reasons. It gives me a chance to learn what 
they think of the service and material they are getting 
at my place. Also to adjust any matter that may be 
unsatisfactory to them. Otherwise I might lose a cus- 
tomer and never know why. Then, too, there is a 
class of trade who prefer to trade with the head of the 
business. There are many other good reasons why I 
like to meet my customers as often as possible both in 
and out of my yard. 

Do you always sell your customer just what he asks 
for if you have it in stock? 

No. 

Why? 

Because many of them do not understand the charac- 
teristics of different woods or the ‘purposes to which 
they are adapted and appreciate any information I 
may give them along that line. 

What difference does it make to you whether what 
he buys is adapted to his purpose or not? 

A great deal of difference. The service my material 
gives him is my chief advertising and is constantly 
before him. 

But suppose the material best adapted to his purpose 
costs more than he had expected to pay? 

‘*Service’’ again. If the material I. sell him gives 
him good and satisfactory service he will soon forget 
about the slight additional cost and I shall have gained 
his confidence and probably his future business; and 
these are the things that count, for without the con- 


fidence and good will of those who have traded with 
me I would not hope to prosper long. 

What would you do— 

Excuse me, sir.. A customer is driving in. My men 
are all busy, and he may be in a hurry. 


The Practical Application of a Far-Sighted Policy 


This is the end of ‘‘Pointed Questions and Blunt 
Answers.’’ I hope I may have the privilege of meet- 
ing the author some time. It is a pleasure to read a 
manuscript prepared by a man of experience and re- 
flecting his own intimate knowledge. It is a pleasure 
to read any manuscript that is as pointed and direct as 
this. He knows what he wants to say and goes ahead 
and says it. Naturally the Realm likes the contents of 
the paper, for it reflects a good many of the ideas that 
this department has been trying to shadow forth. 
Particularly are we pleased with the statement that 
while this writer has not met all the successful busi- 
ness men whose advice and experience he would like to 
profit by he has made an attempt to read what they 
have written. We will resist the temptation to make 
a long speech about the value of reading business litera- 
ture. Those speeches often miss the mark. They are 
too reminiscent of the preacher who yammers at his 
congregation because some of them do not attend 
church. The ones who hear are not the ones to be 
reprimanded, and they may get tired of listening to 
endless callings down. We don’t ask anybody to read 
the greatest journal who thinks it will do him no good, 
but we may reserve the right to call the attention of 
the careless brother to the things he is missing. 

I’d like particularly to call attention to the spirit 
of squareness and honesty that permeates the whole 
article; the practical application of a farsighted policy 
based on the golden rule. The golden rule, as a good 
many people have pointed out, is after all a very prac- 
tical rule. It shows a person in a rough and ready 
fashion what he would like if he were in the other 
fellow’s place. It isn’t based on any expressed rules 
of conduct that are as unchanging as the laws of the 
Persians. It merely asks you to reflect on whether you 
would like it if you were at the receiving instead of at 
the delivery end of the proposition. Most business 
men are honest because they like honest dealing for 
itself and believe it is right. But they also see that 
in the long game on a basis of cold calculation it pays. 
Honesty is still the best policy. 





SEES VICTORY FOR LUMBERMEN IN RATE CASE 


MEMPHIS, TENN., June 18.—J. H. Townshend, secre- 
tary-manager of the Southern Hardwood Trafiie Associa- 
tion, returned Saturday from Washington where he went 
to answer the rebuttal testimony submitted by the car- 
riers in the proposed advance of 15 percent in hardwood 
lumber rates. Mr. ‘:ownshend was assisted by J. V. Nor- 
man and Edgar Haid, attorneys of this organization. 

Mr. Townshend said today that he expected that the 
commission would hand down its decision between June 
25 and June 30, and that he does not expect that any 
advance will be allowed on hardwood lumber from south- 
ern producing points before Oct. 1, if then. He is in- 
clined, in view of the impression made on the commission 
by the lumber interests and in view of the sentiment in 
Washington, to believe that the lumbermen have gone a 
long way toward winning both a temporary and a final 
victory in this contest either thru a complete knocking 
out of the advance or thru a material shading of the fig- 
ures proposed by the carriers. 

Mr. Townshend also said that he kept in close touch 
with the ear service commission while in Washington 
and that there is no question in his mind regarding the 
efforts being made by the latter toward improving trans- 
portation conditions not only for the lumbermen but also 
for all other business interests thruout the country. 


RADICAL CHANGE IN PROVINCIAL CONDITIONS 


Banoor, Mg., June 19.—A radical change in business 
conditions since last fall is reported from the Canadian 
maritime Provinces. Then business was brisk, the har- 
bors crowded with shipping, and Halifax, St. John and 
other centers swarmed with soldiers. Now the men in 
khaki are gone, the erstwhile busy ports all but deserted, 
and business is suffering a reaction. 

From April to December, last year, when the British 
and French deal trade was booming, all the New Bruns- 
wick and Nova Scotia lumber ports were packed with 
shipping, and prosperity was at high tide. Now the bot- 
tom has fallen out of that trade and the lumber move- 
ment has almost ceased, for altho there is a brisk demand 
for spruce from the United States there are few vessels 
available even at the unheard of rates of $5.50 to $6.50 
a thousand. The smart little schooners from the maritime 
Provinees have been torpedoed by scores and, altho ship- 
yards as a rule are busy, construction has not kept pace 
with destruction. By early fall the Provinces will have 
the beginning of a new fleet, but even in Nova Scotia, 
where they build them of native spruce and are not too 
fussy about the finish, vessels can not be created over- 
night. 

Contrasted with its busy appearance last fall St. John 
presents an almost deserted appearance. It would glad 
den the heart of a Maine prohibitionist to see the bone 
dryness of the town under the Government’s rigid enforee- 
ment of the liquor laws. 

The people of the maritime Provinces are very bitter 
toward the people of the Province of Quebec, who de 
clare that they ‘‘owe England nothing’’ and refuse to 
enlist or to aid in any way in carrying on the war if it is 
possible to dodge. They seem absolutely indifferent to 
the outcome of the conflict and threaten trouble if con- 
scription is invoked. 

Sinee the United States entered the war Uncle Sam 
is in high favor. The Canadians yell themselves hoarse 
at sight of the Stars and Stripes, and nothing is too good 
for an American, 
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UNCLE SAM TO BUILD VAST AIR FLEET 


Government Experts Urge 30,000 Planes to Win War 
—President Backs Plan 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 18.—If present plans come 
to fruition Congress will appropriate $600,000,000 for 
the development of aviation and the training of a large 
force of American flying men to blind the eyes of Ger- 
many and win the war thru permanent preponderance in 
the air. 

The plan calls for something like 30,000 airplanes dur- 
ing the next twelve months. President Wilson and Secre- 
tary of War Baker are said to be lined up squarely be- 
hind it as the most promising avenue thru which the 
United States can exert its force in a telling blow to end 
the war. 

From a practical viewpoint, American lumbermen are 
interested in the big program because it means many mil- 
lions of feet of high-grade lumber for the construction of 
airplanes and other craft and much larger quantities for 
the construction of many aviation training camps thruout 
the country. 

The plan contemplates the conversion of some of the 
leading automobile plants, or parts of them, into air- 
plane factories. It is estimated by Howard E. Coffin, 
himself a big figure in the automobile world, that by Jan. 
1 the facilities of the country.can be so far expanded 
and developed as to permit the turning out of machines in 
large numbers and standardized motors in much larger 
numbers, in order to contribute extra motors to the Brit- 
ish and French and enable them to utilize present plants 
for other work that is urgently demanded. 

For the last two years one of the principal automobile 
concerns of the country has been working on a high- 
power motor for battle planes. It had not been per- 
fected at last accounts, but most encouraging progress had 
been made. Now many of the leading automobile engi- 
neers are combining their abilities with a view to develop- 
ing a composite motor having the best features of several 
of the leading automobile engines. They are being as- 
sisted by British, Canadian and French experts. In addi- 
tion, the British and French have sent some of their best 
motors to this country. These are being carefully studied 
and will be utilized in determining what is the best pos- 
sible motor for the aircraft of the future. 

The comparatively light motors which are used in the 
American training machines—the only ones now being 
manufactured in this country—are satisfactory. From the 
outset the motor has been the big problem in aeronautics. 
Gen. Geo. O. Squier, Chief of the Signal Service, and 
other authorities are confident that American genius will 
find the solution in ample time to permit the use of a 
large number of high-power American machines on the 
other side at least for the great spring drive already being 
planned for next year. 

About 1,000 feet of lumber are required for the wooden 
parts of the type of machines now constructed in this 
country. If a decision is reached to confine American 
construction for the present to training machines, thus 
enabling the British and French to turn out only battle 
planes, 30,000,000 feet of lumber would be required for 
the 30,000 machines planned for the next twelve months. 
If a quantity of much larger and more powerful machines 
are built the consumption of lumber will be greater. 

Secretary of War Baker today authorized this state- 
ment of the War Department’s attitude toward a large 
development of the aviation branches: 

The War Department is behind the aircraft plans with 
every ounce of energy and enthusiasm at its command. The 
aircraft program seems by all means the most effective way 
in which to exert America’s force at once in telling fashion. 

We can train thousands of aviators and build thousands of 
machines without interfering in the slightest with the plans 
for building up our armies and for supplying the Allies with 
food and munitions. To train and equip our armies and send 
them abroad will take time, however, and in the meanwhile we 
can be devoting to this most important service vast quantities 
of productive machinery and skilled labor which otherwise 


could not be contributing to the nation’s cause in full pro- 
portion to its capacity. 

Every consideration points to the effectiveness of a highly 
developed air service in its relation to the part which the 
United States can play in putting an end to the war. It 
lives up to all America’s traditions of doing things on a splen- 
did scale, it will put us on our mettle from the point of view 
both of mechanical ingenuity and of individual daring and 
initiative. 

Under existing conditions, where the Allies and the Ger- 
mans are fighting on practically even terms as regards man- 
power and aircraft, the addition which we can contribute 
to the Allied air forces will be proportionately of far greater 
value than the immediate aid which we can furnish on land. 
According to the best obtainable information there are about 
7,000,000 men on the western front today. The addition of 
a few infantry units, while of great moral value, counts little 
in forcing a decision. A few thousand trained aviators, how- 
ever, with the machines for their use, may spell the whole 
difference between victory and defeat. 


In commenting on the press report that Germany in- 
tends to bring 3,500 new and powerful airplanes into the 
fighting line for the spring of 1918, Chairman Coffin of 
the aircraft production board said: 


No matter how efficient its organization, this report, based 
probably on accurate information, shows that Germany’s pro- 
ducing capacity after all is limited. Compared with the 
number of airplanes on which both groups of belligerents so 
far have been able to rely, a new force of 3,500 planes next 
spring might well prove discouraging to the Allies. The 
French and British alone probably can not more than hold 
their own against Germany’s output, altho they might suc- 
ceed in gaining an occasional partial supremacy of the air. 

Pitted against America’s added resources, properly organ- 
ized, the situation immediately changes. No matter what 
desperate efforts it makes, it will be a physical impossibility 
for Germany to increase its present rate of output to any 
dangerous extent. If we can carry thru our program to pro- 
duce the thousands of machines planned, the permanent su- 
premacy of the Allies in the air is assured. 











Our plan contemplates nothing less than driving the Ger- 
man fliers out of the air and maintaining a constant raiding 
patrol over the territory for fifty miles back of the fighting 
lines. If we build the quantities of machines for which we 
have the capacity and train our thousands of available men 
we can tear up the enemy communication lines and prevent 
movements of troops and supplies. 


What Gen. Squier has to say on the subject of a great 
air fleet is even more striking: 


We must put the Yankee punch into the war if we want to 
win and win quickly. By this I mean a characteristically 
American way of working to get big results. The field of 
glory for us will be in the air, sending up our myriads of air- 
planes over the German lines to teach Germany that we have 
come to win. 

Airplanes are the logical fighting machines for Americans 
because we are an imaginative people, and when our imagina- 
tions strike fire nothing can stop us. We are impatient of 
plodding methods, a nation of individualists. We are will- 
ing to send our hundreds of thousands to the front if need be 
to dig holes and burrow in the soil for interminable months, 
but we do not enthuse over the idea. We want something 
that appeals to our knack for inventing things, for getting 
over obstacles in an original way. And the air way is our 
way. The American punch must be given thru our airplanes. 
Every young American worthy of the name would be keen 
to join our flying army. 





COMMITTEE ON INLAND WATER TRANSPOR- 
TATION APPOINTED 


WasHINGTON, D. C., June 18.—The Council of National 
Defense has announced the appointment of a permanent 
committee on inland water transportation, with Brig. Gen. 
William M. Black, Chief of Engineers, as chairman. 

Other members of the committee are: Walter S. 
Dickey of Kansas City, Mo., vice chairman and president 
of the Kansas City-Missouri River Navigation Co.; 
George E. Bartell, president of the Philadelphia Bourse ; 
Capt. J. F. Ellison, of Cincinnati, formerly secretary of 
the National Rivers & Harbors Congress; Joy Morton, 
of Chicago, director of many financial, mercantile and 
transportation companies; James E. Smith, of St. Louis, 
president Mississippi Valley Waterways Association; 
M. J. Sanders, president New Orleans Board of Trade 
and representative of the Harrison-Leyland lines, and 
Lieut.-Col. C. Keller, Corps of Engineers, who will serve 
as secretary. 

A temporary committee was formed two weeks ago, of 
which several members of the permanent committee were 
members, 

The function of this committee, as announced, will be 
to bring together the companies engaged in inland water 
transportation, including those on the Great Lakes, in 
order better to meet the war situation and increase and 
make more efficient the freight-carrying facilities of the 
country’s waterways. 

It is hoped through the agency of this committee to 
aid in some degree in meeting the existing shortage of 
freight cars in the sections where water transportation 
is possible. 

Daniel Willard, president of the Baltimore & Ohio 
railroad and chairman of the advisory commission of the 
Council of National Defense and its committee on trans- 
portation and communication, is an ex officio member of 
the inland water transportation committee and thoroly 
in sympathy with its aims. 

The $26,000,000 river and harbor appropriation is be- 
ing pressed for passage in Congress on the ground of 
war necessity. This measure is designed to assist in the 
development of inland water transportation along prac- 
tical lines. It is expected to pass after the usual fight 
against socalled ‘‘pork barrel’’ features. Few provisions 
of the bill this year can be fairly attacked on this 
ground. 

Secretary of Commerce Redfield issued this statement 
concerning the need for the use of inland waterways dur- 
ing the war crisis: 

There is more than sufficient freight for both railways and 
waterways for many months. Wherever, therefore, thruout 
the country a barge, a boat, a scow, a lighter or a motor 


— oo be made to take the place of a railway car, it ought 
o be done. 

Such arrangements as are practicable should be made along 
all great waterways promptly to develop methods for using 
the water as a means of transportation. This is the time to 
get idle barges and scows into use, to repair old barges, to 
build new ones and to take advantage of a patriotic duty of 
water transit in every practicable way. 

A committee under the advisory commission of the Council 
of National Defense has been formed to advise in promoting 
the immediate use of all our waterways. 

The effort to promote the use of our waterways has the ap- 
proval of the War Department, the Commerce Department and 
the shipping board, and so far as they can these will co- 
operate in the work, 

The Commerce Department, therefore, issues this statement 
to indicate on behalf of our commerce how grave the situation 
is and to ask from business and commercial organizations 
everywhere that the practicable help to be given in this emer- 
7 by water transportation have their early and thoro con- 
sideration. 


In calling to order the first meeting of the newly ap- 
pointed committee on inland water transportation in the 
Munsey Building last Wednesday, Daniel Willard, chair- 
man of the advisory commitee to the Council of National 
Defense, said: 

The railroads of the United States, operated as one system 
are carrying more freight than ever before in the history of 
the country, but when they have carried traffic up to 100 per- 
cent of their capacity there still remains 15, 25, perhaps 30 
percent of traffic which it is impossible for them to carry at 
all. When conditions are normal again, J suppose we shall 
be competing for traffic the same as we have done in the past, 
but I can assure you that so long as the war lasts the rail- 
roads of the United States will codperate to the fullest pos- 
sible extent with the waterways of the country in order that 
the needs of the country may be served. 

The new committee first turned its attention to the 
Erie Canal, which crosses New York State and connects 
the Great Lakes with the Hudson River. A delegation 
of New York business men was called here for a con- 
ference at which the utilization of this waterway was 
discussed at length. The expectation is that the canal 


ee 


will be used to handle a large volume of grain and other 
heavy products from Buffalo and other Great Lakes 
points, thus relieving the railroads for other traffic. 

A great quantity of grain is held at Buffalo because 
the railroads have been unable to move it. This staple 
is greatly needed by the Allies and must be gotten to 
New York for export. 

Other inland waterways will be taken up in turn and 
the committee expects to see them largely used during 
the war, and after peace is concluded. It is the hope of 
the committee that by developing and promoting water 
traffic the transportation system of the country may be 
made much more efficient for the future. 





TO ENFORCE EXPORT CONTROL PROVISION 


WasuHineTon, D. C., June 18.—Elaborate plans are 
being perfected by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, of the Department of Commerce, for the en- 
forcement of the export control provisions of the espion- 
age bill, which is now a law. 

Arrangements have been made by the bureau to take 
over the old Department of Justice building here and it 
is expected that a clerical and expert force of 300 will 
soon be placed in these quarters. In. addition, a large 
force will be organized in New York City and a consid- 
erable number of men will be sent to European countries 
thru which American exports may by hook or crook get 
into Germany. 

The export control legislation will be enforced under 
the general direction of an export control executive or 
advisory board, composed of representatives from the 
State, War, Navy and Commerce Departments. Impor- 
tant decisions of the board will be reviewed by the Secre- 
tary of State. 

Under this general board will be a division of export 
licenses, assisted by a war trade statistical division, 
which will be composed of eminent statisticians and 
economists. The division of export licenses will have at 
least one representative of each industry that will be 
affected, including, of course, the lumber industry. 

Emphasis is placed on the fact that, primarily, the 
law is an ‘‘export control act,’’ as distinguished from an 
‘fembargo act.’?’ No general embargoes are now con- 
templated. 

The licensing of exports is expected to enable the 
Government to accomplish three things. They are: (1) 
Conserve the country’s supplies; (2) Make the most 
efficient use of available tonnage; (3) Put a stop to 
supplies going to Germany thru neutral countries. 

Ultimately the Government will require licenses for 
all exports. This will develop in time. For the present 
the issuance of such licenses will be limited. 

A division of imports in the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, organized at the request of the 
State Department, is now undertaking the work the 
British embassy has heretofore done in distributing raw 
materials released to the United States by England and 
its allies. These include wool, tin, plumbago, bagging, 
jute—about a dozen articles in all. 

This work is being whipped into shape rapidly. The 
actual work of distribution will be done by organizations 
in the several trades affected, the Bureau acting as a 
sort of court of appeals in disputes as to the equality 
of the distribution. The conditions of sale have not yet 
been worked out. ‘ 

Another new line of work for the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce will be the enforcement of the 
trading with the enemy act. This law is largely one of 
definition. A shipper will go to the Secretary of Com- 
merce and find out definitely whether it will be legal to 
trade with certain parties. The law provides punish- 
ment for American citizens who trade with the enemy. 


The work will be handled thru a new division of enemy 


trade. 

On behalf of the Department of Justice, the committee 
on public information has issued this statement regard- 
ing the importance of the espionage law, and more espe- 
cially the export control provisions: 


Department of Justice officials regard the espionage act as 
one of the most important pieces of legislation enacted since 
the declaration of the state of war, and numerous prosecutions 
are expected under its provisions. 

For the time being the export control chapter is regarded 
by the war trade committee as the most important part of the 
new law. That section of the act will not only prove effec- 
tive in promoting the success of the war by preventing ship- 
ments to the enemy, but it will prove a safeguard against the 
development of another embarrassing situation in our rela- 
tions with Mexico, since under it se en sage of arms and 
munitions across the border can be absolutely controlled. 

Another feature of the law which was designed to prevent 
embarrassing situations from arising in the nation’s foreign 
relations, prevents any other than a duly accredited diplo- 
matie or consular official from serving as an agent of a for- 
eign government in the United States, unless the individual 
so serving first gives notice of his position to the Secretary of 
State. 





MEMBERS ENDORSE NATIONAL CHAMBER’S 
RECOMMENDATIONS 

WASHINGTON, D. C., June 18.—The Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States made public last week the early 
returns of the recent referendum among commercial or- 
ganizations of the country on the subject of increased 
taxation to meet the financial needs of the Governmei 
in the prosecution of the war. 

The figures indicate that organizations affiliated wit 
the national chamber are strongly in favor of increasec 
taxation, including sharp advances in the income tax 
rates and an increase in letter postage from 2 to 3 cents 
an ounce. 

A preliminary count shows that every recommendation 
made in the war financing plan referendum has been ¢car- 
ried. The vote will be formally canvassed at a meeting 
of the executive committee called for this week. 

The following were the votes on recommendations sub- 
mitted to the members of the National chamber. Each 
organization was allowed from one to ten votes, according 
to its membership. 


Increased individual income taxes: 1235 in favor; 38 


pposed. 
Additions to the present excess profits tax: 1080 in favor; 
199 opposed. 
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inanapens first-class postage rate: 822 in favor; 340 
opposed. 
7 tamp taxes: 1192 in favor; 91 opposed. 

Customs duties: 1318 in favor; 51 opposed. 

Excise tax on articles of luxury: 1312 in favor; 16 
opposed. ‘ 

Retroactive taxes upon incomes and profits: 1232 in favor; 
81 opposed. “ 

Exemption from capital stock tax: 1112 in favor; 138 
opposed. 

With regard to increased super-taxes and decreased 
exemptions referred to in the first recommendation voted 
upon, the committee approved the suggestion of the ad- 
ministration that to meet the present emergency the ex- 
emption for married persons and heads of families should 
be reduced to $2,000, and believed the exemption for sin- 
gle persons should be reduced to $1,200. At present the 
super-tax does not apply until the income reaches $20,000, 
and beginning then with 1 percent it runs to 13 percent 
for the largest incomes. It was recommended that the 
war super-tax should begin with 1 percent on incomes in 
excess of $3,000 and gradually rise to 40 percent for the 
largest incomes. The normal tax, which is paid by all 
income taxpayers, should remain as it now is, at 2 percent. 

In dealing with the second question the committee de- 
clared. some amendments were absolutely necessary to re- 
move inequities that it believes will certainly arise from 
the present wording of the law. It recommended that 
local boards of referees should be appointed, to be com- 
posed of qualified accountants, to review appeals from 
preliminary assessments, reporting their findings with 
recommendation to the Secretary of the Treasury for his 
action. In order to lessen the number of appeals on 
trivial grounds, the cost of all appeals should be paid by 
the petitioners. ; } 

The committee which made the recommendations in 
the war finance referendum endorsed by the commercial 
organizations follows: 

Wallace D. Simmons, of St. Louis, president of the Sim- 
mons Hardware Co., chairman; T. S. Adams, of New_Haven, 

rofessor of political economy in Yale University; John V. 
“arwell, of Chicago, president of John V. Farwell Co.; 
Edward A. Filene, of Boston, president of William Filene’s 
Sons Co. and a director of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States; and P. W. Goebel, president of_the Commer- 
cial National Bank of Kansas City, Kan. Also John H. Gray, 
of Minneapolis, head of the department of economics, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota; Edward D. Hulbert, of Chicago, presi- 
dent of the Merchants Loan & Trust Co.; Stoddard Jess, 
president of the First National Bank of Los Angeles; Hugh 
McK. Landon, merchant of Indianapolis; Robert F. Maddox, 
of Atlanta, vice president of the American National Bank, 
and formerly president of the Georgia Bankers’ Association : 
Samuel McRoberts, vice president of the National City Bank 
of New York and vice president of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States; and Oliver M. W. Sprague, of 
Cambridge, Mass., professor of banking and finance in Har- 
vard University. 

The Senate committee already has eliminated the pro- 
posed increase of 1 cent in the letter postage rate, despite 
the fact that the business organizations—at least a ma- 
jority of them—appear to have indorsed it. The com- 
mittee also has eliminated the large increase in income 
surtaxes placed in the bill in the House on motion of 
Representative Lenroot of Wisconsin. 








NEGOTIATING FOR JAPANESE STEAMERS 


Wasuineton, D. C., June 20.—American officials are 
said to be negotiating with the Japanese Government 
with a view to drawing some Japanese steamers from the 
Pacific into the Atlantic trade. Japan has about 2,000,000 
tons of ocean-going shipping, much of which, according 
to reports, could be removed to the Atlantic without 
seriously injuring Japanese trade. 

Great Britain is particularly anxious that Japan put 
some of its ships in the transatlantic trade, thus insuring 
considerable additions to the tonnage available to carry 
foodstuffs and munitions to allied ports. 





NEW TRAINING STATION FOR NAVAL 
RESERVES 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., June 21.—Work has begun on a 
new training station for naval reserves at Cape May, 
N. J., which will provide accommodations for 2,500 
men—2,000 at the camp, and 500 at the operating base. 

This station-is established on a farm owned by Henry 
Ford, of Detroit, which has been leased from Mr. Ford 
at the nominal price of $1 by Mayor William L. Stevens, 
of Cape May, who turned the agreement over to the navy 
department. ‘ 

Twenty large barracks and dormitories will be erected 
with officers’ quarters, power plant, laundry and hospital. 
The buildings will be one-story frame wooden structures 
of modern type; especial attention will be paid to sani- 
tary arrangements, ample hospital facilities will be pro- 
vided and every precaution taken to safeguard the health 
of the men quartered there. 





TORPEDOES LUMBER-LADEN SCHOONER 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 20.—Officials here manifested 
keen interest in the report of an attack by a submarine 
on the American 4-masted sailing schooner Heidritter, 
owned by the Heidritter Lumber Co., of Elizabeth, N. J. 
The attack occurred off Gibraltar and the lumber schooner 
was saved from destruction by the timely arrival of 
British patrol boats, which towed it into port. 

The Heidritter carried a load of lumber from an Amer- 
ican port to Genoa, Italy, and was taking a cargo of 
tiling to Havana, Cuba, when attacked. It was scheduled 
to go to Jacksonville, Fla., from Havana and to carry a 
cargo of lumber from there to Elizabeth. 

Only a short while ago Captain Rietta of the Heidritter 
had written to Frank R. Wallace, superintendent of the 
Heidritter Co.: ‘‘I will stick to my ship until it goes 
under.’’ 

The attack on the schooner was official reported to the 
State Department. 
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SHIPPERS PRESENT ARGUMENT IN RATE ADVANCE CASE 


Claim Increase Would Not Only Undo Past Adjust- 
ments But Would Increase Carriers’ Operating Costs 





The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is in receipt of the text 
of Luther M. Walter’s argument before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in which he favors the suspension 
of the 15 percent advances in freight rates. The main 
points of his argument will be here reviewed. 

It will be recalled that this advance is asked largely 
to offset the increase in labor cost which resulted in the 
Adamson law, but Mr. Walter points out quite emphatic- 
ally that the results of that law are not before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission at the present time and it 
has no right to take cognizance of them. He calls atten- 
tion to the fact that one of the earlier congressional 
committee reprints directed the report of the eight hour 
commission to be transmitted to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. In the final enactment, however, this was 
left out and the commission was directed to report its 
findings to the President and Congress. Obviously, there- 
fore, the President and Congress must provide whatever 
remedial action is required by the report of that com- 
mission, which, incidentally, has of course not yet re- 
ported. The effect of the Adamson law upon the railroads 
ean not therefore be considered by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission at the present time in support of a 
request for increase in rates. 

Reviewing the arguments based upon increased cost 
of supplies, Mr. Walter points out that an increase in 
transportation rates will lead to a further advance in the 
cost of such supplies to the railroads. He showed that an 
advance of 15 percent in the transportation cost of coal 
would mean an advance of $3 in the cost of coal to a 
certain New England road which would get only $1 back 
as its share of the increased revenue. On the other hand, 
certain other railroads are themselves extensive owners 
of coal mines as well as heavily interested in the trans- 
portation of coal. 

An exhibit of the estimated increased cost to the rail- 
roads was then taken up and it was shown that of forty- 
eight ‘items only eight were less than the highest quoted 
price or the highest purchase price during the period. In 
other words freak prices are taken instead of average 
prices. 

Further, the argument points out that while certain 
shippers of the country in general are in favor of in- 
creased revenues to the railroads on the theory that they 
will be able thereby to give improved service, the railroads 
have set up in this record that the 15 percent advance 
will be absorbed over and over again by the increased 
cost of materials and supplies and wages. To quote: 

You have here from the representatives of the wholesale 
grocers in Chicago and from other interests the statement that 
the carriers have promised improved service. That is what 
the shippers expect to get from the 15 percent advance, but 
the alibi is already made in this record to explain to the 
shippers in this country why they can not get it even tho the 
carriers get a 15 percent increase. 

The statistics of railroad net earnings was then taken 
up and it was shown that as charted they produced a 
waved line which varied, of course, with general business 
conditions. It was considered as significant, however, 
that there was usually a very serious drop in the net 
earnings at such time as the railroads were before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission with request for rate 
inereases. Nineteen hundred and sixteen was one of the 
most prosperous years in railroad operation in the United 
States. Another such year was 1913, yet in the earlier 
part of both 1914 and 1917 the railroads were before the 
commission for rate advances and at such times heavy 
reductions in the net earnings were shown. The following 
figures were quoted as net earnings for January and for 


‘February, 1914, upon the Pennsylvania system and upon 


its four most important subsidiaries: 


1914, January February 
Pennsylvania. Hatiroad ...........0+s $1,572,000 $655,000 
Philadelphia, Baltimore & Washington. . 94,000 3,900 
EEE OM No 6 os wee ek ve tbestuse 500,000 26,000 
Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. 

785,000 251,000 


Louis 
Pennsylvania System .............00% 2,952,000 929,000 

The speaker then put in the following showing for 
January and February, 1917: 


1917 January February 
Pennsylvania Railroad ...........e0.. $3,484,000 $729,000 
Philadelphia, Baltimore & Washington.. 418,000 128,00 
PROTEGE VRE O SY 5 0:06 wid s ee 6 310 050, b's ere 264,000 673,000 


Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago "& St. 
rt eh ele TIS eee 904,000 349,000 
cov Cee Coan ok 5,072,000 533,000 
No such drop occurred between January and February 
in any of the intervening years and net earnings jumped 
the following month. Upon this point counsel remarks: 
This commission is familiar with how during all these re- 
curring periods of demands for rate advances before you 
maintenance accounts change, and all these things. What 
I am trying to impress upon your mind is this that by such 
an investigation as has been held here, no firm, definite con- 
clusion can be reached; you have got to go back behind the 
report and see what was done with this money. You have 
got to see how it was applied, and no quotations from mes- 
sages of the President, no appeals to patriotism or anything 
of that sort can interfere with your getting what you are con- 
fident is the basis on which you can predicate your decision. 
Counsel in his argument further pointed out that the 
proposed increases, it was conceded, would at once create 
a number of disturbances and disparities between rates 
which would have to be corrected by further readjustment. 
Rates would be thrown out of relation to each other, and 
there would in particular be a disparity between State 
and interstate rates. The contention of counsel was that 
these adjustments should be made before the tariffs were 
permitted to go into effect instead of waiting to cure 


them afterward, a very serious injury having been done 
to shippers in the meantime. On this point he said: 

We will take as an illustration lumber from the Pacific 
coast delivered at something like an increased cost of $2 
thousand feet in certain consuming sections of the country 
as compared with the increase in rates from another section 
and that the net result would be to give one producing sec- 
tion the market for lumber if it desired to take it. Can you 
afford even for sixty days to block the movement of the large 
traffic that is remunerated to these carriers simply because of 
the appeals that have been made to you? 

Counsel further contended that ‘‘prices quoted in this 
record are extortionate, that they are born of the wildly 
obsessed hysteria of the moment to take from every 
man every cent they can, giving any excuse under the 
sun, content only if they can get it.’’ He pointed out 
that the Interstate Commerce Commission might well 
join hands with the Federal Trade Commission in a ré- 
quest to Congress to protect not only the carriers but the 
public from extortionate fuel prices and prices on other 
staples instead of giving the carriers an increase in rates 
wherewith to meet what he termed ‘‘ extortionate prices. ’’ 
Furthermore, it is also proposed that the railroads of 
the country shall so pool their activities as to effect great 
economies in operation. It has not been possible to get 
those facts into the record, but Mr. Ray and his asso- 
ciates, who are codperating with the war board, have 
given out very positive statements along that line. In 
anticipation of all these things counsel could not assent 
to an increase in rates which would equal the interest on 
more than $6,000,000,000. He insisted that the railroads 
of the country should not come to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for relief against situations they an- 
ticipated for the future while all other business lines and 
the men of the nation who are risking their lives in war 
are cheerfully accepting the hazards of war and its ef- 
fects on business. ‘‘There is no reason why ‘the. consum- 
ers and the producers who are not stockholders of the 
railroad companies should be treated differently’ from 
either the stockholders or bondholders of the railroad cor- 
porations during the time of war.’’ 





VETERAN INTERSTATE COMMERCE COM- 
MISSIONER DIES 

WASHINGTON, D. C., June 18.—Judge Judson C. Clements, 
for twenty-five years a member of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, died suddenly in his home in this city at 11 
o’clock this forenoon. His death was due to a sudden heart 
attack that snuffed out the life of the dean of the commission. 

As a veteran member of the commission, Judge Clements 
has participated in all of the big cases that have come before 
that body. He was able and fearless and a courtly gentle- 
man always. His sudden taking off was a great shock to 
other members of the commission, with whom he had only 
last week finished the task of sitting thru the long-drawn-out 
hearings in the 15 percent rate increase case. 

Judge Clements was in his seventy-second year. He hai 
served on the commission since, March, 1892. He was-born 
in Walker County, Georgia, February 12, i846.° He*was a 
veteran of the Civil War, having served as a private and 
lieutenant in the Confederate army. Judge Clements studied 
law at Cumberland University in 1868 and was admitted to 
the bar in 1869. 

He was a member of the Georgia house of representatives 
from 1872 to 1876 and was elected to the State senate in 
1877. He served in Congress from the Seventh Georgia dis- 
trict from 1881 to 1891. 

Judge Clements is survived by his wife, Mrs. Lizzie D. 
Clements, and three daughters, the Misses Claudine, Margaret 
and Mary Park Clements. 

The sudden taking off of Judge Clements may have an im- 
portant bearing on the decision of the commission in the big 
rate case now pending. In this connection it is recalled that 
Judge Clements voted against the advances allowed in the 
big general rate cases of 1910 and 1913. Thruout his long 
career on the commission he has been recognized as peculiarly 
a representative of the shippers and the people. 

Judge Clements assisted in drafting the original Interstate 
Commerce Act. Judge Regan, of Texas, and the late Senator 
Cullom, of Illinois, were regarded as the fathers of the Act, 
and Judge Clements worked along with them and prepared 
several amendments that were written into the law. 

Mrs. Clements had no thought that death was lurking near 
on Monday morning. She telephoned the commission early in 
the morning that the judge was indisposed and would remain 
at home for a while. About one hour later she telephoned 
again and said Judge Clements was dead. 

Commissioner Clements has figured largely in the affairs 
of the body with which he was so long connected. He 
rendered highly valuable service in connection with many 
cases. Among them were numerous important lumber cases. 
These included the Tift and Central Yellow Pine Association 
case of many years ago, involving a 2-cent increase in the 
rate on yellow pine lumber from southeastern points to the 
Ohio River crossings and beyond. Judge Clements prepared 
the opinion of the commission in that case, holding the rate 
was not justified and directing the payment of reparation 
of overcharges on certain shipments made at the higher rates. 

Secretary George B. McGinty of the commission is men- 
tioned as a possible successor of Judge Clements. Mr. Me- 
Ginty has been connected ‘with the commission for many 
years. For years he served as secretary to Judge Clements. 
Mr. McGinty is thoroly acquainted with the work of the com 
mission. 

F. L. Travis, member of the North Carolina Corporation 
Commission, also is mentioned in this connection. Many 
other candidates will come forward, and the political wire 
pullers already are hard at work. <A $10,000 job is too 
attractive a bit of pap for senators and representatives to 
permit to go begging even overnight. 

The bill increasing the membership of the commission from 
seven to nine has passed the Senate and is scheduled soon 
to pass the House. Among the men mentioned for the two 
new positions are former Senator Moses E. Clapp, of Minne- 
sota, long chairman of the Senate committee on interstate 
commerce, and John Worth Kern, former senator from Indi- 
ana and Democratic leader of the Senate. J. F. Shaunessy, 
member of the Nevada State Commission, also is said to be 
in the running, backed by Senator Newlands. 
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SOUTHERN YELLOW PINE BOOSTED IN NEW ENGLAND 


Lumbermen and Engineers Study Grades and Adaptability—Slow Burning Mill Construction and Phases of Dry Rot Are 
Discussed in Conferences—Engineer Commends Highly Material Furnished for New Bedford Factory 


Boston, Mass., June 18.—A most interesting and suc- 
cessful conference of lumber manufacturers, lumber 
dealers and -mill engineers was held at the Engineers’ 
Club here June 13 under the auspices of the Southern 
Pine Association. 

The codperative spirit manifested by the representa- 
tives of the Southern Pine Association, leading lumber 
manufacturers and dealers, architects and engineers 
who attended the dinner and participated in the discus- 
sion of grading rules and available timber supply was 
intensely gratifying to all who took part in the affair. 

The only cause for regret was the necessity of can- 
éelling the plan to illustrate with moving pictures dis- 
cussions of lumber operations in southern pine forests 
and sawmills. This was because Building Commissioner 
Patrick O’Hearn of, Boston refused a permit for the 
use of moving picture films in the Engineers’ Club, 
which is of heavy frame construction with brick walls. 
According. to the building laws. of Boston, as Commis- 
sioner O’Hearn interprets them, any room where mov- 
ing pictures are shown is a ‘‘theater’’ and must have 
certain surplus means of egress in addition to possess- 
ing a moving picture machine room somewhat similar in 
construction to the interior of a cooking stove. The 
banquet room of the Engineers’ Club is in the basement, 














Two-inch southern pine roof 15 years old, entirely rotted and 
being held up by the tarred paper on top. It is to be noted 
that over the steam pipes near the further wall the planks 
are still in a fair state of preservation, due to the fact that 
in the winter time the heat from the steam pipe was suffi- 
cient to maintain the roof planks somewhat above the 
dew point and thereby to retard the progress of the rot. 


but that made no difference. Commissioner O’Hearn 
was among the guests invited by the Southern Pine 
Association to participate in the conference, but he did 
not appear. So the conferees had to content themselves 
with lantern slides, which are made of glass and there- 
fore were not taboo. ; 

The valuable and instructive exhibit prepared by the 
trade extension department of the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation was displayed to advantage around the banquet 
room and attracted a great deal of attention. The mill 
engineers and architects were particularly interested 
in the model of a cotton mill of slow burning construc- 
tion, built to exact scale, a photograph and description 
of which were first published exclusively in the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN a few weeks ago. Only second 
in interest aroused were the large number of specimens 
of various grades and types of southern pine, grouped 
to advantage on a large easel so that even a novice 
could learn in a few minutes’ study much of the real 
meaning and value of the new Southern Pine Associa- 
tion grading rules, particularly regarding the splendid 
timber suitable for the select structural grade. There 
also were more than a dozen big cubes of yellow pine 
twelve inches across each face and plainly marked with 
their grades and the particular places in the South where 
the timber was cut and manufactured. These speci- 
mens were displayed on a table to show the transverse 
section on top. One of the engineers present admitted 
that this single exhibit had taught him something new 
—a type of yellow pine which he had supposed was 
very choice he found would not pass as select structural, 
while other types which he had not thought much of he 
found were the most resistant to decay and possessed 
great structural strength. ‘‘We are never too old to 
learn,’’ he said, ‘‘and I surely have learned something 
here tonight.’’ 

The energetic missionary. work Russell T. Gheen, the 
new manager of the trade extension department of the 
Southern Pine Association, has been doing in the East 


the last few weeks, no less than the very efficient activ- , 


ities of L. R. Putman, director of trade extension and 
advertising for the Southern Pine Association, had 
much to do with the success of the conference. They 
have been very assiduously watering the seed sown 








around here in recent years by Fred J. Hoxie, insurance 
engineer and special inspector with the inspection de- 
partment of the New England Factory Mutual Insur- 
ance Companies, who not long ago gave the lumber 
trade a tremendous jolt by his startling utterances on 
the prevalence and prevention of dry rot in timber con- 
structed cotton mills, paper mills, storehouses etc. It 
is beginning to look now as if the blossoming of these 
terrible dry rot plants, about which so much has been 
said and written lately, would bring, instead of disaster 
to the lumber trade, a better understanding and sym- 
pathy with lumber consumers, increased business and 
more attractive profits in the higher grades of timber, 
more intelligent specifications by mill constructors and 
better conditions all around. 

This, at least, mt ph to be the consensus of the 
leading lumber manlfacturers, lumber dealers and mill 
engineers at last night’s meeting, who very frankly 
stated their troubles and complaints and listened ap- 
preciatively to the helpful suggestions and advice 
offered freely alike by lumber sellers and lumber users. 
So successful was the affair from every viewpoint that 
representatives of the Southern Pine Association pres- 
ent afterward declared their intention of holding simi- 
lar meetings in other sections of the country. 


New England Yellow Piners Meet 


Preceding the meeting last night a special meeting 
of the New England Yellow Pine Dealers’ Association 
was held in this city. This association includes in its 
membership the leading New England wholesalers who 
distribute southern pine in this territory. The presi- 
dent of the association, Edmund Wood, of Green & 
Wood, New Bedford, presided. The special guests of 
the association were Russell T. Gheen and L. R. Putman, 
of the Southern Pine Association. They outlined plans 
of trade extension and were assured of the enthusiastic 
codperation of the southern pine dealers of New Eng- 
land. 

Charles T. Main, of Boston, one of the most promi- 
nent mill engineers in the country, presided at last 
night’s informal dinner and conference. Mr. Main 
surely can not be accused of any prejudice in favor of 
timber construction—rather it is—or has been—dquite 
the other way. In-opening the discussion Mr. Main 
said, in part: 

Some of us mill engineers here in New England are criti- 
cised as being too conservative. We are told that the old 
type of mill building known as slow burning construction is 
out of date and should no longer be used. I don’t think we 
are conservative. I like to tell my clients my opinion as to 
the best type of mill construction for their purpose. Some- 
times it may be the slow burning type of mill of timber and 
then again it may be steel and concrete. Not only the occu- 
pancy but a number of other factors must be considered. 
Each case must be decided independently and according to the 
particular conditions involved. 

I think we all realize that concrete is popular and the 
best to use in certain buildings and certain types of con- 
struction. Sometimes it makes a great deal of difference 
where the building is to be located. Where I might advise 
a client to use concrete for his mill plant in one place, in an- 
other section of the country it might seem more to his ad- 
vantage to specify slow burning construction, altho the 
buildings were to be used for exactly the same purpose. 
Before making his decision the mill engineer must know all 
the conditions as to location and uses. The other day I re- 
ceived a blank from Washington with a request that I fill it 
out with the answer to the following question: “If you 
were called upon to build a storehouse with 1,000,000 square 
feet of floor space how would you do it?’ I had to write 
back for further information, How many stories is this 
storehouse to be? How many buildings? Where located? 
I should build it of concrete in the North, of southern pine 
in the South. I received a reply saying my answer was no 
good ; that it should be on the type of storehouse irrespective 
of location and so forth. 


Construction Engineer Tells of Dry Rot Studies 


After the laughter excited by this revelation of offi- 
cial red tape had subsided Fred J. Hoxie was presented 
to speak of some of his studies of dry rot in mill build- 
ings. He illustrated his remarks with lantern slides 
made from photographs he has taken during his long 
series of investigations in scores of cotton mills and 
storehouses and paper plants. Perhaps the most spec- 
tacular and interesting were those of inside and outside 
sections of the roof of a New Bedford cotton mill of 








Rot in roof planks caused by escape of heat thru saw tooth 
windows increasing the humidity to the dew point between 
the roof plank and the sheathing. : 





the saw-tooth type and covering about four acres. This 
instance of failure of a mill roof was first ealled to the 
attention of the lumber trade by the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN in a recent article accompanied by photo- 
graphs of rotted planks and the remarkably well devel- 
oped specimens of the Lenzites saepiaria, a sort of 
mushroom which thrived on the under surface of the 
planks between the planks and the sheathing nailed on 
strips of 2-inch furring and drove their root fibers so 
rapidly thruout the surrounding timber that the entire 
roof had failed within a few years, many sections being 
so thoroly infected that one could dig the wood away 
with the finger nail. 

Altho Mr. Hoxie had some pretty hard things to say 
of some of the lumber delivered around here in recent 
years for certain mill construction jobs, he was sq 
obviously sincere in all his remarks and so patently 
friendly to slow burning construction that his talk made 
considerable of an impression on all the lumbermen who 
heard it. 

Mr. Hoxie contended that some of the most spectacu- 
lar cases of dry rot he had encountered were due un- 
questionably to the fact that the timber was badly 
infected with the dry rot fungi when it was delivered to 
the contractor. He said that his observation indicated 





F. M. Southern pine recently installed on a New Bedford mill 
roof. The material is of exceptionally uniform grading 
as shown by the accompanying illustrations. Every stick 
is branded with the name of the manufacturer, the mill at 
which it was sawed, the grade and the date. The pre- 
mium paid for this lumber over common grades is money 
well spent for buildings to be maintained at a humidity of 
from four to six grains of water per cubic foot in this lati- 
tude. 


that the trouble from dry rot in New England mills 
was far less frequently due to Merulius lacrymans, 
except when the infection was brought on the. timber 
from the lumber yard, than to toadstools, otherwise 
Lenzites saepiaria. He made the interesting sugges- 
tion that a very slight elevation of the temperature, 
which would reduce the relative humidity of a mill, 
might in many cases arrest the progress of destruction 
of timber and mill roofs by dry rot fungi. It would 
prevent condensation on the roof. 4 

He said that he had been told that if southern pine 
cost only $2 more, in some cases, the price would be 
prohibitive and people would no longer use lumber. 
‘«If it cost $100 a thousand feet,’’ said Mr, Hoxie, 
‘¢this would be cheaper if the lumber were of the right 
quality than to remove a mill roof and replace it after 
only seven years’ service. Vzliable machinery is en- 
dangered, the industry of the mill is held up and in the 
ease of this New Bedford mill the cost of the labor of 
replacing the roof is grvater than the cost of the lum- 
ber.’’ 

Mr. Hoxie said, in part: 

Within the last five years I have known of fifty-eight seri- 
ous cases of rot in mill timber not including thirty or forty 
fire doors. Of these cases thirty-two were roofs of buildings 
with high humidities, thirteen were floors over basements 
with high humidities, five of the most spectacular cases were 
caused by new lumber of poor quality deeply infected with 
living fungus when put into the mill, four were from water 
constantly dripping on good timber and four were rot which 
had occurred several years previous to the time of discovery 
and doubtless was caused by fungus brought in in the new 
lumber, but the drying of the building had killed the fungus 
and stopped the rot. 

In every case the damage was preventable. The preventa- 
tive methods to be used would vary somewhat with condi- 
tions. In many cases a better grade of lumber would not 
have rotted, in others where there was more moisture chem- 
ically treated lumber would have been necessary. In other 
cases a slight increase in the temperature would have been 
the most practicable remedy as this would have kept the 
lumber above the dew point and thereby prevented rotting. 
A water-proof covering over beams which were rotted by 
water dripping on them would prove efficient. 

Three Varieties of Fungi Responsible 

Three varieties of fungi are responsible for by far the 

greater part of rotting roofs and of these the Lenzites 


sepiaria is most frequently found in roof plank. This is also — 
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occasionally found in basements, but another of the roof 
rotting fungi, the Trametes serials, is more frequently found 
in basements. The Merulius lachrymans, Coniophora 
and Formes roseus are the basement rotting fungi. 
These are occasionally found above the basement in new 
timber which_has been recently brought in from the lumber 
yard. Most of these fungi are killed at moderately’ high 
temperatures; therefore, they may, be destroyed in a new 
building by heating it several times for a day or two to 115° 
¥. This treatment will have no value with the roof rotting 
fungi which thrive at higher temperatures. 

A moderate amount of heat, however, if continuously ap- 
plied is of value in preventing the ra of any variety 
of fungus by keeping the lumber well below the dew point 
so that it can not absorb enough water from the air for the 
requirements of the fungus. his result can be obtained in 
roofs by increasing the heat insulation so that the escape 
of heat is sufficiently retarded to keep the temperature of 
the wood below the dew point. A double roof is advisable 
to prevent the planks from rotting in the center, the outer 
planking being thoroly creosoted and separated from the 
nner by mopped, tarred paper. 

An air‘space has been frequently used to increase the heat 
insulation. This is worse than useless for preventing rot in 
highly humidified buildings as the moisture passes thru 
ve Pi and condenses in the cooler air space causing rapid 
rotting. 

The escape of heat thru the glass windows of saw-tooth 
and monitor roofs is an. important factor, the rotting fre- 
quently being limited to the neighborhood of windows or sky- 
lights where the temperature is slightly reduced and the rela- 
tive humidity increased to the dew point. The cure in this 
case is to put sufficient additional heating pipes near the 
windows to compensate for the heat lost thru the glass. 

Relative humidity is the basis of all timber grading. If 
this fact be accepted by lumber dealers it will place timber 
on the same exact, scientific basis as steel or concrete. 
Timber must be graded according to the uses to which it is to 
be put—where it is exposed to humid atmospheres it must 
be the best that our forests produce, and in other more nor- 
= conditions nearly any sort of wood may last almost 
orever, 

The distinction between relative humidity and absolute 
humidity should be clearly understood. When the term 
humid or humidity is used in every day talk, relative humid- 
ity is meant, not absolute. Relative humidity is the per- 
centage of complete saturation that the air happens to con- 
tain at the given time and changes with the temperature, 
while the absolute quantity of water per cubic foot of air 
remains unchanged. The presence of a cold water pipe may 
increase the relative humidity of the air near it simply by 
lowering its temperature, while the number of grains of water 
in each cubic foot of air remains almost unchanged. The 
presence of a steam pipe running along a mill roof would have 
exactly the opposite effect. his would raise the tempera- 
ture of the air and hence lower the relative humidity, thus 
preventing condensation on the roof in its vicinity simply 
because the air would not reach the dew point. 


Among the lantern slides Mr. Hoxie showed was 
that of a lot of lumber delivered for a job in New 
Bedford. Every piece was plainly branded ‘‘J. J. New- 
man Lumber Co., Sumrall, Miss.’’ Said Mr. Hoxie: 
‘‘This is the best lot of southern pine I have seen in 
New England in years.’’ 

One interesting suggestion he made is that every mill 
plant with an unusually moist occupancy shall heat its 
buildings to 115 degrees Fahrenheit over Sunday, as 
this would be almost certain to prevent the develop- 
ment of dry rot fungi to a dangerous extent. 

Southern Pine Expert Discusses Question 


‘In introducing Dr. Hermann von Schrenk, of the 


Southern Pine Association, Mr. Main said: 


Five or ten years ago the chief argument for leaving slow 
burning construction and fireproofing cotton mills was that 
of the risk of fire. I know of a manufacturer who was con- 
sidering this question and he put it up to some insurance 
Statisticians. He found that actual figures showed that a 
slow burning risk might be destroyed once in two thou- 
sand years. So he decided to save money and build with tim- 
ber. ‘The problem is not burning but moisture. 


Dr. von Schrenk emphasized the risk of using sap- 
wood in mill construction and told of various investiga- 
tions now being carried on to determine'the relation 
of resinous content and density of timber to the devel- 
opment of dry rot fungi. Said he: 


Sapwood should be shunned. It is true the world over—in 
the tropics or here in the temperate zone—that sapwood will 
decay rapidly under certain conditions. We haven’t yet de- 
termined all the facts governing decay, but we now know 
enough to be sure that where a timber constructed building 
is exposed to moist conditions it should be built of the best 
materials. Where there is to be unusually moist conditions 
we should use a preservative of some form, 


Dr. von Schrenk told of the investigations being con- 
ducted by Sanford M. Zeller at the Missouri Botanical 
Gardens as the result of a generous contribution by the 
Southern Pine Association to promote research work 
on the relation of resin to the lasting properties of 
southern pine. Copies of Mr. Zeller’s first report, 
printed by the Southern Pine Association, were distrib- 
uted among all those present. 

Joseph Lane, eastern sales manager of the Long-Bell 
Lumber Co., was presented to ‘‘tell of the troubles of 
the lumber dealers.’’ Mr. Lane said: 


I believe we are working along the right line. We are try- 
ing to get acquainted with mill engineers and millmen and to 
supply lumber that will give satisfaction. We do not want 
to sell you anything which will not give satisfaction. It 
would be better to lose the sale entirely. Show us just what 
you want and the southern pine forests of the country are 
large enough to supply it. 


One of the most interesting addresses was that of 
Edmund Wood, president of the New England Yellow 
Pine Dealers’ Association. He said, in part: 


The first use of hard pine around here was in shipbuilding. 
Ship carpenters knew what sapwood was and they would 
not put it in their ships. Therefore we lumber dealers here 
in New England of the older generation were well educated. 
The first hard pine we handled was mighty good stuff. Then 
the pressure of demand from all over the country cheapened 
the grades. The very purpose of the association I represent 
is to maintain the integrity of the grades. It was organized 
when the attempt was being made by manufacturers to have 
the rules read that sapwood was no defect. Frank Huckins, 
who died here only a few months ago, was the man who pre- 
vented it. He went to the meeting and it was his vote that 
broke the tie and prevented this admission of sapwood in 
the best grades of hard pine. 


You mill engineers haven’t always known as much about 
things as you do now. have known of mill engineers of 
great reputation rejecting heartwood because they thought it 
must be poor stuff from its appearance. I remember one in- 
stance when an architect sent for me and kicked about some 
sticks of heartwood in a lot of lumber. They were great 
stuff—dense, handsome stuff just oozy with resin. The 
architect pointed to some pieces that were mostly sapwood 


and said: “That’s what we want, nice white wood.” Then 
he pointed out the heartwood pieces and said’: “Just look at 
them! Poor red stuff with the sap actually oozing out.” 
So of course I took back the splendid heartwood timbers and 
let him keep the sapwood which he wanted. 

It is a good thing to get the engineers and the producers 
of timber and, perhaps, the middlemen together like this to 
talk things over. The specifications for lumber should be 
absolute things. There should never be any doubt about it. 
Now some engineers have personal ideas of their own about 
it. They have their own grades, and it often happens that 
each engineer’s grades are a little different from the next 
fellow’s. We now have rules that should fill all requirements 
of ony engineer. I don’t know but I should have been just 
as well pleased if Mr. Hoxie had been satisfied with our select 
structural grade. He goes a step higher, he wants the Fac- 
— Mutual grade. When we came to look into this thing 
a few years ago we discovered this dense, resinous lumber 
was being exported under the name of German prime. With 
their wonderful efficiency these Germans came over here and 
shipped out of the country this splendid hard pine before 
we who live here knew there was any such stuff growing in 
our forests. 

Until people have been bit they don’t believe in hydro. 
phobia. So the lumber dealers are afraid they can’t get the 
price for these high grades. I do believe that the infection 
Mr. Hoxie put into the trade is working. This is the reason 
our friends from Louisiana are smelling over the country 
around here. I believe the trouble Mr, Hoxie made is grow- 
ing. and is going to do us all good. 

he treasurer of a mill not far from New Bedford, a man 
who is noted for being a close buyer, found that his mill 
roof was badly decayed and consulted his architect. He 
got a letter. telling him to have a few bays at a time re 
placed on Saturday afternoons and Sundays and as for the 
sort of lumber to use the architect told him to send for his 
lumber dealer, show him the letter and not to say anything 
about price. He sent for me and showed me the letter. 
After I had read it he said: “I haven’t said anything about 
price, have 1?” 

So I judge that Mr. Hoxie is disturbing the normal condi- 
tions in New England. . 


Dwight Seabury, a Providence engineer, said, in part: 


We don’t always get what we order. We may order prime 
and get merchantable. And when it comes it is too late to 
do anything, for the work must be rushed in order to finish 
it within contract time. The more trouble Mr. Hoxie can 
stir up the better it will be for the mili agents and for us. 
Mr. Hoxie’s suggestion that we heat our mills to prevent the 
development of dry rot I believe is a very good one. 

_L. R. Putman, director of trade extension and adver- 
tising for the Southern Pine Association, spoke at first 
in a jocular vein of the folly of men from the South 
coming to tell anything about merchandising to people 
in New England, where were invented the wooden nut- 
meg and similar stunts. Then more seriously he said: 

We are here to get instructions on how to give you exactly 
what you want. We have the facilities and we have the 
material—billions of feet of it. If you have the price we can 


do business. Anything the Southern Pine Association can 
do to meet your requirements will be done. 


Among the prominent men present was Prof. L. J. 
Johnson, of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
a famous authority on the use of timber in building 
construction. He was intensely interested in the new 
grading rules and plans to make a careful study of them. 
He spent some time studying the specimens illustrating 
the various grades. 





LUMBERMEN’S 


Boston, Mass., June 20.—New England’s own bat- 
talion of lumbermen, comprising ten complete portable 
sawmill units with full equipment and skilled workers, is 
due to arrive in England the last of this week. The men 
sailed from ‘‘an Atlantic port’’ on a’ British transport a 
few days ago and they were given a grand send-off by 
the lumber trade and other public spirited men whose 
generosity made possible this substantial and practical 
assistance to England, the United States’ military ally. 
Just before sailing the stalwart lumberjacks and millmen 
wrote and dispatched to Chairman James J. Storrow of 
the Massachusetts Committee on Public Safety the fol- 
lowing characteristic message: 


You may rest assured that we, representatives of the brawn 


of New England, will uphold the record for which our fathers 
and forefathers stood. The Government we represent can 
depend upon us to do our bit in the great struggle for hu- 
manity, and when our work is over God grant that we may 
all return with the feeling that: you and your associates will 
be proud to welcome us back to the shores of old New 
England. ; 

This virile message was signed by every member of 
the party and they characterized themselves as ‘‘husky 
rawbucks of old New England.’’ 

“Gee! After that I could chop every tree in England 
down and never take a cent for it,’’ said a brawny lum- 
berjack, clad in overalls and flannel shirt, open at the 
neck and exposing a barrel-like chest, as he emerged 
from the Boston City Club Thursday night. He had 
feasted upon whole broiled lobster, tenderloin steak and 
other delicacies, foreign, but none the less appreciated 
by the healthy appetite of a woodsman. 

‘‘Say, did you see the bunch go to it?’’ was his next 
comment. ‘‘We sure have some gang,’’ and the reporter, 
who had finished covering the most interesting banquet 
that had fallen to his lot in many months, heartily en- 
dorsed the sentiment. ~ 

There was no doubt about it being ‘‘some gang,’’ 


and this fact was appreciated by everyone who came 


within earshot of the large hall where the Massachusetts 
Committee on Public Safety last Thursday evening said 
‘*Godspeed’’ to as interesting and handsome a body of 
proteges as any State or group of States ever sponsored. 
Among them were lumbermen who had gladly sacrificed 
large salaries, brilliant business prospects, prosperous 
private businesses, to serve in the private parks and 
famous old historic forests of England and Scotland and 
Wales getting out timber for war purposes. 

If these gallant picked men of the New England lum- 
ber industry, making up the ten lumber mill units, can 
cut timber and turn it into lumber with one-half the 
whole-souled energy with which they can cheer, the British 
Isles will be deforested within a miraculously short 
Period. 

Sitting in shirt sleeves and jumpers at conventionally 
decorated banquet tables, the men had the time of their 
lives, and so also did Governor McCall, Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor Coolidge, Mayor Curley of Boston, Chairman Stor- 





BATTALION SAILS 


row of the Committee on Public Safety, Henry B. Endi- 
cott, multimillionaire manufacturer, who has given up 
all business interests to act as general manager of Stor- 
row’s committee; James J. Phelan, wealthy banker and 
lumber mill owner; Counsellor Thomas B. Hohler of the 
British Embassy; representatives of the governors of all 
the New England States and of the State Department at 
Washington, and many other prominent men. It cer- 
tainly was a ‘‘cheering’’ night in more senses of the word 
than one, and altho the strong-lunged woodsmen were 
called upon for ‘‘three lusty ones’’ times innumerable 
by their leader, Daniel A. McKay, of the Northwest 
mounted police, they responded each time with a hearti- 
ness and sincerity that astounded everyone who heard. 
Perhaps the most appropriate valedictory was uttered 
by Rear Admiral Francis T. Bowles, chairman of the 


- Boston Committee on Public Safety, when he told the 


men they were the ‘‘brawniest, bulliest bunch of huskies 
that I ever set eyes upon.’’ 

‘¢You will learn things upon the other side,’’ he con- 
tinued, ‘‘and not the least of these will be how to make 
economical use of lumber. I hope you stay long enough 


to make a pleasurable trip to Germany, and when you get 


there you have my full permission to cut the whole damn 
thing down. 

‘“‘Don’t forget that you are fighting for America.’’ 
Instantly all the men were on their feet surpassing all 
their previous efforts at splitting the atmosphere. 

In presenting the mill units in behalf of the New Eng- 
land States to the Hon. Thomas Beaumont Hohler, coun- 
sellor of the British Embassy and personal representative 
of the British ambassador, Sir Cecil Spring-Rice, Gov- 
ernor McCall commented upon the fact that a new dis- 
tinction was Boston’s that night and that the city could 
justly claim to be the leading lumbering community of 
America. The governor said: 


This movement is a most remarkable one and understood 
by but few people. The question has been asked: “Why 
should we send millmen to Europe? What has that got to do 
with the war?’ My answer is that it has everything to do 
with the war. It means comfortable buildings erected for the 
wounded back of the lines; it means the rapid restoration 
of the bridges necessary for military strategy; it means 
trenches lined with wooden sheathing which will obviate 
to a great extent the unpleasantness of mud; it means the 
accomplishment of work for which the Allies have neither 
available nor trained men. 

There is no body of men who will contribute more to the 
success of the allied cause than you who I see before me; and 
I think that you should feel that you are.as much America’s 
contribution to the war as if you wore a uniform and car- 
ried a gun. I trust it will not be very long before we can 
welcome you back again to the shores of America. 


In accepting the units in behalf of England, Mr. Hohler 
described them as ‘‘New England’s most splendid gift 
to Old England and one that will do much to bind the 
countries together ‘as never before in the world’s his- 
tory.’’ 

Mayor Curley was another speaker who aroused the 
highest enthusiasm of the men with a ringing patriotic 


FOR ENGLAND 


speech, and when the deafening cheers that marked his 
peroration had ended he promised the men that if the 
was is over in ninety days that ‘‘all will be given jobs as 
cheer leaders for me next fall.’’ 

Downing P. Brown, official of the Berlin Mills Co., 
who is in charge of the expedition, resembles a young 
banker rather than a man who has spent many winters in 
charge of lumbering camps. He promised that the units 
would be a credit to New England and to America. His 
simple directness made a profound impression. 

This statement was heartily endorsed by State For- 
ester Forrest H. Colby of Maine, representing Governor 
Milliken, who said that he knew at least one-third of the 
men personally and that no more loyal group could be 
found in America. 

Chairman Storrow appeared to enjoy every moment 
of his task as toastmaster. Much of the credit for 
carrying the project thru successfully was given to Mr. 
Storrow by Governor McCall, who said that he merely 
pushed the button and Mr. Storrow and the lumbermen 
did the rest. Instantly the men were on their feet shout- 
ing: ‘‘ Three cheers for the button.’’ 

Others who spoke were James J. Phelan, Lieutenant 
Governor Coolidge, Hon. Harry Parsons Cross, represent- 
ing the Governor of Rhode Island; Henry B. Endicott, 
Hon. James Hartness, chairman of the Committee on 
Public Safety of Vermont; Arthur B. Morrill, speaker 
of the New Hampshire House of Representatives; Col. 
Edward L. Logan of the Ninth Regiment, Massachusetts 
National Guard. 

Lieutenant Governor Wilson of Connecticut struck the 
keynote of the night when he looked over the fraternal 
gathering of aristocratic gentlemen, with stiff shirts and 
swallow tail coats, sitting side by side with husky lads 
in overalls, flannel shirts, moccasins—brawny arms and 
throats bronzed and bare—and said with fervent em- 
phasis: ‘‘ With a bunch of boys like you a man could go 
thru hell and never notice the heat.’’ 

It is an interesting fact that while they were quar- 
tered at the East Armory awaiting sailing orders the men 
bought many Liberty bonds, some pledging for the pur- 
pose a generous share of the wages to be paid them in 
England. One of them, John K. Holland, was married 
the day before the banquet and he presented his bride 
with some Liberty bonds as a wedding gift. Their honey- 
moon lasted only a few hours, when young Holland had 
to board the transport. His bride was Miss Clara A. 
MacArthur, of 34 Grand avenue, Medford, Mass. 





On parts of the Angeles national forest in California 
the packrats are so abundant that many of the young pines 
planted by the Forest Service have been killed or injured .. 
by the rodents. The damage seems to take place chiefly in 
the late summer and fall and is more extensive in dry than 
in wet seasons. It is thought that the rats tear off the 
tender bark of the trees to obtain moisture at times when 
water is scarce. 
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ASSOCIATION ACTIVITY BRIEFED 


Ohioans Resent Rail Discrimination—Manu- 
facturers Hold Annual Meeting 








PROTESTS AGAINST PRIORITY ORDERS 


CotumBvus, OHIO, June 18.—The Ohio Builders’ Supply 
Association, with headquarters at this city, has been re- 
quested by Daniel Willard, chairman of the advisory 
committee of the Council of National Defense, to appoint 
a committee to confer with him to make plans by which 
the emergency business of the Government may be han- 
dled by the railroads without causing an extremely se- 
rious blockade of building materials in Ohio. A 

The association protests to Senator Pomerene against 
recent orders of the council giving coal, coke and ore pref- 
erence on railroads, and referred to an order of the Ohio 
Public Utilities Commission giving preference to coal 
shipments. Senator Pomerene immediately took this pro- 
test to Mr. Willard, with the result that the proposed 
conference was suggested. 

In the letter to Senator Pomerene, signed by H. S. 
Gaines, assistant to the president of the Ohio association, 
it is said the rules giving coal priority on railroads ‘‘are 
being interpreted by many in authority to mean that as 
fast as present construction now under way is completed 
cars will not. be furnished to carry material for new 
work. If maintained this policy will throw the entire 
building trade and its hundreds of thousands of depend- 
ents in Ohio out of employment.’’ 





MEMBERSHIP REACHES CENTURY MARK 

MEmPHIs, TENN., June 18.—J. T. Kendall, secretary of 
the American Oak Manufacturers’ Association, today re- 
ported the following new members for that organization: 
Artman, Nichols & Cox Lumber Co., Grand Rapids, Mich.; 
Bliss-Cook Oak Co., Blissville, Ark.; Baker-Matthews 
Lumber Co., Sikeston, Mo.; Little Rock Lumber & Manu- 
facturing Co., Little Rock, Ark., and Perkin Bros., Kelso, 
Ark. 

This brings the total membership to an even 100 and 
this number lacks only two of bringing the increase in 
membership since the organization meeting last Novem- 
ber to 200 percent. Thirty-four charter members were 
enrolled. 

Secretary Kendall has just returned from a stay of 
practically a week at Chicago, where he attended the 
annuals of the National Veneer & Panel Manufacturers’ 
Association and the National Hardwood Lumber Asso- 
ciation. 





ORGANIZE BRANCH OF RETAILERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 

Nortu TonawanpA, N. Y., June 19.—A branch of the 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of New York has 
been organized, taking in the members of the retail trade 
in Niagara and Orleans counties. The organization was 
completed at a meeting at Niagara Falls a few days ago, 
at which the following officers were elected: President, 
George Haeberle, of Niagara Falls; secretary, John Mur- 
phy, of Lockport; vice president, W. G. Palmer, of North 

Tonawanda; treasurer, C. J. Miller, of Newfane. 





CIGAR BOX MANUFACTURERS HOLD ANNUAL 
MEETING 


Climbing prices and the growing scarcity of cedar and 
veneers, which are the principal materials used in the 
manufacture of cigar boxes, were the chief subjects for 
discussion at the annual meeting of the Western Cigar 
Box Manufacturers’ Association, which was held in the 
Auditorium Hotel, Chicago, on Tuesday, June 19. Not 
only have prices for all materials used in making cigar 
boxes advanced, but cigar manufacturers, it was brought 
out at the meeting, are having difficulty in obtaining 
sufficient labor at plants. Most of the discussion at the 
morning and afternoon sessions pertained to how the 
manufacturers could meet the changed conditions in the 
trade. The annual election of officers resulted as follows: 

President—August Diehn, of Ottumwa, Iowa. 

First vice president—A. C. Henschel, Chicago. 

Second vice president—George F. Kimball, Janesville, Wis. 

Third vice president—M. H. Kitz, Oshkosh, Wis. 

Secretary-treasurer—E. H. Defebaugh, Chicago. 

Board of directors—Charles F. Koklauner, Cleveland, Ohio ; 
Herman Moeller, Chicago; R. G. Hayssen, Milwaukee, Wis. ; 
J. F. Rabus, Ft. Wayne, Ind.; Fred L. Bell, South Bend, Ind. ; 
Emil Tish, Grand Rapids, Mich., and Frank Parker, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

About forty members of the association attended the 
annual, At noon a buffet luncheon was given, and follow- 
ing the dinner at the Auditorium in the evening, the 
members spent an enjoyable time at Riverview Park. 





PITTSBURGH WHOLESALERS CONTRIBUTE 
THEIR BIT 

PITTSBURGH, Pa., June 19.—The Pittsburgh Wholesale 
Lumber Dealers’ Association this week had a somewhat 
lengthy meeting for the usual weekly luncheon hour, dur- 
ing which the members contributed their ‘‘bit’’ to the 
national Red Cross funds apportioned to Pittsburgh, and 
making a respectable total of $30,000 for the association 
members. The contribution was provided in advance of 
a general campaign for raising the national Red Cross 
funds for use in the near future. Another interesting 
feature of the meeting was the completion of plans for 
a day’s outing for the association members in conjunce- 
tion with the retail lumber dealers, at the Pittsburgh Field 
Club next Tuesday, at which time there will be golf con- 
tests, swimming contests etc., for the visitors. This out- 
ing is given in lieu of the annual picnic, which was 
abandoned this year, as explained some time ago. The 
Pittsburgh Field Club grounds has one of the finest golf 


courses in Pennsylvania, including many water hazards. 
Incidentally, at this meeting there were some eulogistic 
tributes paid to the youths af America who are respond- 
ing so well to their country’s call. It was this discussion 
that drew forth the statement that Rex Flinn, president of 
the Duquesne Lumber Co. and one of the active young 
members of the wholesale trade in Pittsburgh, was at 
Fort Niagara, N. Y., as one of the embryo officers of 
the United States army. Mr. Flinn has been among 
the foremost to take his place in the ranks of the fighters. 
The test of the lumber organizations of Pittsburgh will 
come, however, when the conscription becomes a reality, 
for there are a large number expecting to desert desks and 
books and don the national uniform. It is growing more 
difficult, too, to fill vacancies left by such conditions. 





NATIONAL RETAILERS’ ASSOCIATION ACTIVE 


Detroit, MicH., June 20.—A recent tour in the interest 
of the National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association by 
Secretary C. A. Bowen covered the cities of South Bend, 
Fort Wayne, Indianapolis, Terre Haute, Evansville, Ind., 
Lexington and Louisville, Ky., and Cincinnati, Columbus 
and Akron, Ohio. Special meetings of the lumber dealers 
of these cities were arranged, at which the principles and 
aims of the association were presented to the dealers 
and their support in memberships solicited. Considerable 
interest was manifested, and at most of the meetings 
resolutions were passed that the matter of all dealers 
joining in a body in each city be recommended to the 
boards of the local clubs and associations at their next 
regular meetings. 


EVENTS IN PROSPECT 


Coast Lumbermen Call Monthly Meeting— 
Two Organizations Picnic 





June 23-30—Industrial Exposition and Export Conference, 
Springfield, Mass. 

June 26-29—American Society for Testing Materials, Hotel 
Traymore, Atlantic City, N. J. Annual meeting. 

June 29—West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, 
Hotel, Portland, Ore. Monthly meeting. 

June 30—Southern Alluvial Lahd Association, Hotel Chisca, 
Memphis, Tenn. Semi-annual meeting. 

June 30—Western Carolina Lumber & Timber Association, 
Asheville, N. C. Annual meeting. 

July 11, 12—Pennsylvania Lumbermen’s Association, Har- 
vey’s Lake (Wilkes-Barre), Pa. Summer meeting. 

Aug. 14-16—National Commissary Managers’ Association, 
Planters’ Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. Annual meeting. 

Aug. 16-17—Southern Sash, Door & Millwork Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, Asheville, N. C. Annual meeting. 
Sept. 8-12—Concatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo, McAlpin Hotel, 

New York, N. Y. Annual meeting. 
Oct. 15-17—Southern Commercial Congress, McAlpin Hotel, 
New York, N. Y. Annual meeting. 


Benson 





WEST COAST LUMBERMEN TO MEET 


Under date of June 13 a call has been issued for the 
June meeting of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion. It will be held at the Benson Hotel, Portland, Ore., 
June 29, beginning at 1:30 p.m. The call states that: 

This advance notice is being sent out so that ample time 
will be given lumbermen to arrange to attend the Portland 
meeting, as a number of matters in which all lumbermen are 
interested will come before the meeting. 

Among matters of interest in the coming conference 
will be the entertainment of the four foreign trade com- 
missioners who are to be sent abroad by the United 
States Department of Commerce and from whom a mes- 
sage of interest is expected. The return of Secretary 
Allen is expected during the current week, as is a report 
on the reorganization of the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers ‘‘which is to be worked out at a meeting of rep- 
resentatives of different regional associations to be held 
in Washington, D. C., June 20.’’ 

The call also states that several other matters will 
make the coming meeting most interesting and it invites 
all lumber manufacturers, irrespective of association 
membership, to attend the June meeting. 





ANNOUNCES THREE-DAY OUTING AND PICNIC 

CoLUMBUS, OHIO, June 19.—H. 8S. Gaines, assistant to 
the president of the Ohio Builders’ Supply Association, 
with headquarters here, announces that the annual out- 
ing and picnic of the organization will be held at Cedar 
Point, Ohio, July 26, 27 and 28. One of the features 
will be the usual fish dinner on Friday, July 26. Reserva- 
tions for the outing are coming in rapidly. 





ALABAMA ASSOCIATION TO HAVE AN OUTING 


Reform and Carrollton (Ala.) members of the West 
Alabama Pine Association have extended to the other 
members and their friends a cordial invitation to attend 
an outing to be given Wednesday, July 11, at the Johnnie 
Wood Springs, Ala. This will be in accordance with a 
decision reached at a meeting held at Reform, Ala., June 1, 
where it was decided to hold the next regular meeting 
at Carrolton. It will be an all day outing and will be 
featured by a barbecue dinner and possibly by addresses 
from the Hon. W. B. Oliver, Hon. J. H. Bankhead, repre- 
sentatives for that district in Congress, and by F. G. 
Blair, president of the Tuscaloosa Board of Trade. 

Secretary T. P. Kirby in announcing the outing says: 

This will be a day that you can forget your troubles and 
get acquainted with your neighbor and competitor and see 
what a good fellow he really is. Plan ahead and be sure 
to come and make this an event of the season. 

Bring your appetite and thirst along, as the committee 


—" plenty of the old fashioned barbecue and spring 
water. 


Secretary Kirby requests that he be advised before 
July 6 of those who intend to participate in the outing 
that proper arrangements may be made for their énter- 
tainment, transportation ete. 





CLUBS ENJOY OUTINGS 


Evansville Lumbermen: Give an Excursion— 
Kentuckians Unite Business and Pleasure 


. 


EVANSVILLE, IND., June 20.—The annual summer out- 
ing of the Evansville Lumbermen’s Club was held on the 
steamer Joe Fowler on the Ohio River, Tuesday, June 19, 
It was the most successful of any of the club’s outings. 

The steamer left the local wharf at 2:30 p. m. and 
returned at’ 10:30 o’clock. A trip was made down the 
Ohio River as far as the Government dam seventeen miles 
below here. The day was an ideal one. The lumbermen 
were accompanied by their families and invited guests, 
Music, dancing, cards and other things were enjoyed. At 
6 o’clock a fried chicken luncheon was served. In all 
there were 177 participants and they were seated at a 
table 180 feet long that was stretched thru the cabin of 
the big vessel. The ‘‘tablecloth’? used was one piece of 
veneer turned out by the Evansville Veneer Co., of which 
George O. Worland is president. The veneer was cut to 
the thickness of one-sixtieth of an inch and was of poplar. 
It was rotary cut, 45 inches wide and 2,160 inches. long. 
It was sewed with eight seams of threads. Mr. Worland 
received many congratulations upon the ‘‘tablecloth’’ and 
many people cut off pieces to take home with them as 
souvenirs. 

At the banquet talks were made by George O. Worland, 
the president of the club, and Daniel A. Wertz, vice 
president. Music was furnished by Eck’s orchestra, 
Dancing was enjoyed on the return trip. Some interest- 
ing features were added. Miss Lucy May Greer, the 
little daughter of J. C. Greer, of the J. C. Greer Lumber 
Co., and Miss Helen Rommel gave a Spanish dance. They 
appeared in costumes and made a decided hit. Another 
interesting feature was a glow-worm dance by Ferol 
Taylor, the little 6-year-old daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Mertice E. Taylor. She received loud applause for her 
well executed ‘‘stunt.’’ 

After the boat left the Government dam and had pro- 
ceeded up the river a few miles landing was effected at 
Atkinson Park, a beautiful spot, and the lumbermen and 
the party formed for a group picture, following a short 
talk by Clinton F. Rose, a local insurance man, and Oscar 
Klamer, president of the Schelosky Table Co., also inter- 
ested in several other wood consuming plants in Evans- 
ville. He was voted the ‘‘second William Jennings 
Bryan.’’ 

Many of the old fashioned dances were indulged in 
before the boat landed for the night. A prize which con- 
sisted of a standing invitation to the club’s outing next 
year was offered for the best dancers in an old fashioned 
waltz, and was won by Mr. and Mrs. Harry Sabel. Mr. 
Sabel is the manager of the Evansville Furniture Co. 
Honorable mention was made of John Stephen and Miss 
Frisse. Mr. Stephen is the manager of the Midland 
Furniture Co. Several solos were sung by Robert Cham- 
bers, who is a favorite with the local lumbermen and who 
is always on hand at the annual outings. 

The entertainment committee that arranged the outing 
is composed of Mertice E. Taylor, of Maley & Wertz, 
secretary of the club; J. C. Greer, of the J. C. Greer Lum- 
ber Co., and Frank Haney, of John A. Reitz & Sons. They 
were ably assisted in the entertainment of their guests 
by Charles A. Wolflin, of the Wolflin Luhring Lumber 
Co.; Joe Waltman, of the J. W. Waltman Lumber Co.; 
Claude Maley, Daniel A. Wertz, William Parttington and 
Claude Wertz, all of Maley & Wertz; George O. Worland, 
of the Evansville Veneer Co. and president of the club, 
and many others. Former Mayor Clements, of Cannel- 
ton, Ind., was one of the out-of-town guests. 

The outings of the Evansville Lumbermen’s Club grow 
in interest and size each year and are attended by many 
lumbermen and their friends from points in southern In- 
diana, southern Illinois and: western Kentucky. Yester- 


* day’s outing took the place of the regular June meeting 


of the club. There. will be no more meetings of the 
club until the second Tuesday night in September, ad- 
journment having been taken for the summer. 





HOLD FIRST OUTING OF SEASON 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., June 20.—The first outing of the sea- 
son was held last week at the Devil’s Kitchen by the 
Louisville Hardwood Club, which featured an excellent 
old style Kentucky chicken dinner. Whether it was the 
chicken, business, or the country air that brought out 
the large attendance is unknown, but every member was 
represented, and in some cases by several persons. 

Following the dinner a general discussion was indulged 
in concerning conditions in the soft and hardwood fields. 
Government requirements and recently placed Govern- 
ment contracts were discussed at some length, and also 
the prospect for Louisville lumber concerns to obtain a 
part of the requirements for the cantonment to be built 
at Louisville. 

Recent changes in the lumber grading rules by the 
National association, at Chicago, are coming in for gen- 
eral discussion. While a number of operators are strong- 
ly in favor of the changes, others feel that they will 
cause much confusion until the regulations are well under- 
derstood. 

BEEP II IPI III 


PLAN REORGANIZATION OF BIRMINGHAM 
HOO-HOO : 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA., June 19.—Revivification of the Con- 


catenated Order of Hoo-Hoo in the Birmingham district. 


at an early date is planned. W. A. Hammond, of the 
Hammond Lumber Co., who was vicegerent and snark of 
the Birmingham chapter when it fell into disintegration 
in 1912, has invited Snark of the Universe Julius Seidel 
and Secretary E. D. Tennant, of St. Louis, to come to 
Birmingham as soon as possible to take up the matter of 
reorganization. 


The Birmingham chapter at the time it was disbanded — 


had 100 members. 
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NATIONAL HARDWOOD MEN END EVENTFUL MEETING 


Closing Sessions of Twentieth Annual Convention, Held in Chicago—Main Recommendation of Inspection Rules Committee 
Is Adopted—New Grade of Selects—Election of Officers 


Heeding the advice of Chairman John W. McClure, of 
the inspection rules committee, that the convention get 
away from trivialities and nonessentials and get down to 
‘‘rock bottom’’ discussion instead, members of the Na- 
tional Hardwood Lumber Association fairly romped thru 
the concluding day’s program of the twentieth annual 
meeting last Friday, June 15. 

The main recommendation of the inspection rules com- 
mittee which had to do with a new grade of selects was 
adopted unanimously, an action that was not only pleasing 
but surprising to the officers and members of the organ- 
ization. What discussion was had about the rules con- 
cerned cypress and grading oak for construction work. 
The adoption of the cypress rules was opposed by E. E. 
Sykes, of New Orleans, La., and, following a discussion, 
the report was adopted. A motion made.by Earl Palmer, 
ot Memphis, Tenn., that that part of the report under 
the caption of ‘‘Rules for Grading Oak for Construction 
Work’? including mixed oak, white oak, select car stock, 
common or freight oak, select common dimension, com- 
mon dimension oak, switch ties, bridge building and rock 
timber, railroad crossing plank and sheet piling be elimi- 
nated from the committee’s report, was adopted follow- 
ing another discussion. The only other discussion occur- 
ring during the meeting was on the motion of John W. 
McClure that the association appropriate $1,500 as a con- 
tribution toward the expense of sending lumber commis- 
sioners to Europe to investigate foreign market condi- 
tions. It was defeated. 

Following that discussion the annual election was held 
and the eventful convention came to a close. 

John M. Woods, of Boston, Mass., was unanimously re- 
élected president. Unanimous action was taken upon the 
other nominations which were as follows: 

First vice president—J. V. Stimson, of Huntingburg, Ind. 

Second vice president—John W. Dickson, of Memphis, Tenn. 

Third vice president—C. A. Goodman, of Marinette, Wis. 

Directors (reélected) for three year terms—C. H. Barnaby, 
Greencastle, Ind.; Edward Buckley, Manistee, Mich.; W. E. 
Chamberlin, Boston, Mass.; W. J. Hetherington, Toronto, 
Ont., and M. J. Quinlan, Soperton, Wis. 

New directors (elected for three year terms)—-T. A. Wash- 
ington, Nashville, Tenn. ; George W. Morgan, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
and W. H. Russe, of Memphis, Tenn. 

¥. F. Fish was reélected secretary-treasurer. 

When the concluding session of the convention was 
called to order Friday morning John W. McClure, in con- 
tinuing the presentation of the report of the inspection 
rules committee, faced a critical stage in the affairs of 
the association, but the diplomacy he showed in address- 
ing the convention had much to do in the unanimous 
adoption of the recommendations relative to the grade of 
selects, the most important matter for consideration. 
The matter of a grade of selects was the bone of con- 
tention which was bitterly fought over at last year’s 
convention and altho it was assumed that more peaceful 
conditions would prevail this year, nobody knew just ex- 





— 


J. V. STIMSON, OF HUNTINGBURG, IND. ; 
Reélected First Vice President 


actly what would be the outcome until the recommenda- 
tions of the committee were adopted. 

‘The good of this association is at stake,’’ said Chair- 
man McClure, of the committee, in making a plea that the 
convention get down to a rock bottom discussion of the 
merits of the rules. ‘‘The rules cover every branch of 
the hardwood trade. Some men had interests that were 
not in harmony, to begin, but those interests were har- 
monized. There may be a misunderstanding by some 
members as to what our committee is. Our committee is 
not a self-constituted body, to stir up the subject of in- 
spection rules and upset conditions in the trade. We were 
appointed by you, thru the power invested in your presi- 
dent, and we were appointed for the purpose of saving 
you the trouble of investigating all those recommenda- 
tions for changes coming from every branch of the 
trade. We have attempted to solve the problems just as 
we thought you would have us solve them. We have con- 
sidered everything, but foremost we have considered the 
good of this organization, which is the greatest organiza- 
tion in the hardwood trade, and must be upheld and 
perpetuated. The only way to perpetuate this organiza- 
tion is to harmonize the conflicting interests in the trade. 
These recommendations will accomplish that result. We 








have too many big things to think about to bicker over 
inspection rules. These changes are very few; they will 
not upset conditions in the trade and will not hurt any- 
body, but will prove beneficial to everyone.’’ 

Chairman McClure then asked how the members de- 
sired to proceed, whether without discussion, section by 
section, or whether, having studied the rules over night, 
they were ready to vote upon them. As the grade of se- 
lects*had been fully discussed on the previous day, F. 8. 
Underhill, of Philadelphia, Pa., moved that the grade 
be adopted as recommended by the committee. The mo- 
tion was quickly seconded and unanimously adopted. As 
this action was taken, it was quickly perceived that 
likely there would be no serious conflict during this year’s 
convention. 

Following the action on the grade of selects, Chairman 
McClure moved that the two recommendations of the 
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committee having to do with a slight change in the grad- 
ing for No. 1 common and the grade of first and seconds 
walnut be adopted and this motion was carried. The 
recommendations relative to changing the grading of 
sound wormy red and white oak and wagon box boards 
were also adopted. 

The first matter coming under the head of additions 
to the rules was cypress and following the recommenda- 
tion of Chairman McClure that the proposed rules be 
adopted, E. E. Sykes, of New Orleans, spoke at some 
length in opposition to the committee’s report. Mr. Sykes 
contended that the rules under which the association has 
been operating have been satisfactory to practically all 
the cypress trade outside of those who were connected 
with the Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association, 
and that he believed the best thing for the association to 
do was to cling to the old rules. The points made by 
Mr. Sykes were answered by Chairman McClure, who said 
that unless the recommendations of the committee were 
adopted, the association would not possess any standard 
of inspection on cypress whatever and that it was too 
late for the committee to make any other recommenda- 
tions. He said that the association could not use the 
old rules of the cypress association because they were 
‘dead and buried,’’ being out of date and did not meet 
the needs of the trade. He said that the recommended 
cypress rules were necessary because the hardwood asso- 
ciation could not legally adopt the present rules of the 


cypress association, as they'were copyrighted. A motion ~ 


was then made to adopt the rules and the motion was 
carried unanimously. 

Following the cypress discussion, Chairman McClure 
moved that the recommendation under the caption 
‘Rules for Bending Oak’’ and ‘‘ First and Seconds’’ be 
adopted and the motion was carried. 

The next matter taken up was the proposed rules for 
grading oak for construction work. As previously stated 
Earl Palmer moved certain eliminations and spoke for 
his motion. His chief point of contention was that there 
was greater difficulty in the writing of rules for timbers 
to be used for special purposes than in preparing rules 
for grading lumber, saying that the rules for timbers were 
more of a matter of judgment than technical specifica- 
tions. He spoke at some length upon the matter and 
he was answered by M: G. Truman, of Chicago, a mem- 
ber of the inspection rules committee. Mr. Truman also 
spoke at some length explaining just why the proposals 
were made, saying there was a demand from the consum- 
ing trade for the proposals and that it was the duty of the 
organization to provide a set of rules for grading bill 
stuff that could be used. The matter was one in which 
a small percentage of the association members was inter- 
ested or well informed and the discussion which took 
place was entirely between Mr. Palmer and Mr. Truman. 
When the motion of Mr. Palmer’s was put to a vote, it 
won and the committee’s recommendations as mentioned 
were eliminated. 

Following the rulings on the recommendations of the 
committee a motion was made providing that the changes 
adopted should become effective on Sept. 1 of this year 
and that the additions adopted should be printed at once 
as a supplement to the present book of grading rules and 


promptly be put into effect. An amendment was offere:! 
providing that there should be an exception made on th: 
inspections of lumber on present orders and provided 
that the inspectors snould not enforce the rules in the 
inspection of shipments made by members who have 
contracts made on the existing rules before June 15 and 
on which shipment may be made before Jan. 1, 1918, 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 


When the convention opened Friday afternoon 2 vote 
was taken concurring with the suggestion made by the 
president in his annual address that a legislative commit- 
tee be created. President Woods will announce his 
committee selection later. The suggestion of Secretary 
F. F. Fish that the association discipline members not 
abiding by the official inspection rules was also adopted. 
Chairman Earl Palmer, of the resolutions committee, 
then presented the report of that committee. These res- 
olutions, which were adopted, provided for a $1,000 asso- 
ciation contribution to the American Red Cross, that any 
referenda of the National Chamber of Commerce be re- 
ferred to the entire membership for a vote before action 
is taken, and extending thanks to E. C. Atkins & Co., of 
Indianapolis, Ind., for the association badges, and to 
the Hotel Sherman for the admirable way attention was 
given the convention. Secretary Fish read a letter from 
the Northwestern Hardwood Lumbermen’s Association 
stating that it had gone on record as opposing the pro- 
posed increase in reconsignment charges and asking the 
National Hardwood Lumber Association to do likewise. 
The recommended action was taken. Secretary Fish then 
read the anonymous circular sent out to many in the 
lumber trade and which was printed upon page 29 of last 
week’s issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. Judging 
from the remarks made members of the associafion are 
of the same opinion as expressed in the editorial com- 
ment upon the letter made in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
and no official action was taken. Secretary Fish then 
read a letter from President R. H. Downman, of the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, outlining the 
work of the lumber commissioners who are to go to Eu- 
rope and investigate foreign market conditions and sug- 
gested that the National Hardwood Lumber Association 
contribute $1,500 toward the expense of sending the in- 
vestigators abroad. The burden of this expense will be 
met by the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
in cooperation with the department of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce and the Federal Government. After 
a discussion in which several participated the motion 
made by John W. McClure to contribute the sum asked 
was voted down. 

The next matter taken up was the election of officers 
and President John M. Woods, whose able and fair man- 
ner of presiding over the organization has won for him 





JOHN W. DICKSON, OF MEMPHIS, TENN.; 
Elected Second Vice President 


the respect and admiration of all the members of the 
association, was promptly reélected for another term. 
Quick action was also taken on the selection of the other 
officers who have been previously named. 

The twentieth annual convention, which was the most 
notable and successful in the history of the organization, 
came to a close in the evening when a smoker and cabaret 
were given at the Hotel Sherman to members and their 


guests. 
New Grading Rules for Cypress 


The new rules for grading cypress adopted by the Na- 
tional Hardwood Lumber Association are as follows: 


All grades will be shipped in random widths; unless 
otherwise specified. 

All lumber must be of sufficient thickness when shippi 
dry to surface to the standard dressed thickness. ug 
lumber when shipped in specified sizes may be 4% inch 
scant in width. 

: oo gal 4 to 20 feet, admitting 15 percent of odd 
engths. 
ickness: Standard. Widths: 3 inches and over.’ 

Grades: Tank (when specified), firsts and seconds, se- 
lects, No. 1 shop, No. 2 shop, No. 1 common, No. 2 com- 
mon, No. 1 boxing, No. 2 boxing and peck. 

—_— sap is not a defect in all grades below first and 
seconds. 

—_ is no restriction as to heart in all grades below 
selects. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN June 23, 1917. 
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Squares and dimension for furniture or interior trim 
will be inspected according to rules as applied to hard- 
woods under caption Special Inspection. 

Timbers and planking may contain all the defects al- 
lowed in No. 2 common, but each piece must be suitable 
for planking, foundation material and other common pur- 
poses. 

Tank 


.. Tank must be 5 inches and over wide, 8 feet and over 
long, admitting sound defects that do not damage the 
piece for tank purposes. 

Pieces 5 inches wide must be free from sap. 

Pieces 6 inches and over wide may have 1 inch of sound 
sap in the aggregate not to exceed half the thickness of 


the piece. 
Firsts and Seconds 
Widths: 4 inches and over, admitting 5 percent of 4 
and 5-inch widths. 
Lengths: 8 feet and over, admitting 15 percent under 


12 feet and 5 percent of 8 and 9 feet lengths. 

Lumber in this grade 2 inches and thicker, 7 inches and 
over wide, will admit free wane covered by general in- 
structions. Eight and 9 feet lengths must be clear except- 
ing that bright sap will be admitted in pieces 8 inches and 
over wide, according to the corresponding widths in 10 
feet and over long. 

Pieces 4 and 5 inches wide must be clear excepting 1 
inch of bright sap in the aggregate showing on one face. 

Pieces 6 and 7 inches wide will admit 1 inch of bright 
sap in the aggregate, or-in the absence of sap may have 
one sound standard defect or its equivalent. . 

Pieces 8 and 9 inches wide will mit 2 inches of brigh 
sap in the aggregate, or in the absence of sap may have 
one sound standard defect or its equivalent. 

Pieces 10 and 11 inches wide will admit 2 inches of bright 
sap in the aggregate and one sound standard defect or 
its equivalent or 1 inch of bright sap in the aggregate and 
two sound standard defects or their equivalent; in the 
absence of defects will admit 3 inches of bright sap in 
the aggregate. 

Pieces 12 inches wide will admit 4 inches of bright sap 
in the aggregate and one sound standard defect or its 
equivalent or 2 inches of bright sap in the aggregate and 
two sound standard defects or their equivalent; in the 
absence of sap will admit three sound standard defects 
or their equivalent. : 

In pieces 13 inches and over wide, bright sap is not a 
defect. Pieces 13 to 15 inches wide will admit three sound 
standard defects or their equivalent. 

Pieces 16 inches and over wide will admit four sound 
standard defects or their equivalent. : 

In pieces 10 inches and over wide a split not exceeding 
in length the width of the piece, or its equivalent in one 
or both ends, will be admitted. 

Selects 

Inspection must be made from the good side. The re- 
verse side must not be below thé grade of No. 1 common 
or No. 1 shop. 

Selects must be 4 inches and over wide, 8 feet and over 
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long, admitting 10 percent of 4- and 5-inch widths and 30 
percent under 12 feet long. 

Pieces 4 and 5 inches wide must have one clear face and 
two good edges. 

Pieces 6 inches wide will admit one sound standard de- 
fect or its equivalent. 

Pieces 7 to 9 inches wide will admit two sound standard 
defects or their equivalent. 

Pieces 10 to 12 inches wide will admit three sound stand- 
ard defects or their equivalent. t 

Pieces 13 inches and over wide will admit four sound 
standard defects or their equivalent. 

ieces 10 inches and over wide free from other defects 

will ‘admit pin worm holes one-tenth the width of the 
piece on one edge. z Z 

Pieces 10 inches and over wide will admit a split not 
exceeding in length the width of the piece in one énd or 
its equivalent in both ends. 

In the absence of other defects a slight amount of stain 
will be admitted. 

No. 1 Shop 


No. 1 shop must be 4 inches and over wide, 6 feet and 
over long, admitting 10 percent of 6 and 7 feet lengths. 

Pieces 4 inches wide, 6 and 7 feet long, must be clear. 

Pieces 4 inches wide, 8 feet and over long, must work 
66% percent clear in cuttings 4 feet and’ over long by the 
full width of the piece. ? 

Pieces 5 inches and over wide, 6 and 7 feet long, will 
admit one standard defect. j 

Lumber 1 inch and less in thickness, 5 inches and over 
wide, must work 66% percent clear in cuttings 2 inches 
and over wide, ripped the entire length of the piece, or 
cuttings not less than 5 inches wide by 3 feet long, or 9% 

; inches wide by 18 inches long. 5 

Lumber 1% inch and thicker must work 66% percent 
clear in cuttings, 2 inches and over wide, ripped the entire 
length of the piece; or cuttings not less than 5% inches 
wide by 3 feet long, or 9 inches wide by 28 inches long. 


No. 2. Shop 
. No. 2 shop must be 4 inches and over wide, 6 feet and 
; over long. 
Pieces 4 inches wide must work 50 percent clear in cut- 
tings 4 feet and over long by the full width of the piece. . 
Pieces 5 inches and over wide must work 50 percent clear 
in the same size cuttings allowed in No. 1 shop. 


No. 1 Common 


Inspection must be made from the good side. The re- 
verse side must not be below the grade of No. 2 com- 
mon. 

No. 1 common must be 3 inches and over wide, 6 feet 
and over long, admitting 10 percent of 6 and 7 feet lengths. 

This grade will admit sound stain, pin worm holes, sea- 
son checks, slight amount of peck, slight shake (but not 
thru shake), sound knots, an occasional unsound knot not 
exceeding 1 inch in diameter and not extending more than 
half thru the piece, slight wane on one or both edges not 
to exceed one-third the length or one-half the thickness of 
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of the piece, or the equivalent in one or both ends. 


No. 2 Common 

No. 2 common must be 3 inches and over wide, 6 feet and 
over long. 

This grade will admit all the defects admitted in No. 1 
common, but the defects may be larger and coarser. In 
addition thru shake, unsound knots that do not extend 
thru the piece, slight wane on one or both edges not to 
exceed one-third the length or one-half the thickness of 
the piece will be admitted. In pieces comparatively free 
from coarse defects, scattered knot holes not exceeding 1 
inch in diameter will be admitted, but the above men- 
tioned defects shall not be sufficiently serious to impair 
the strength or to prevent the use of each piece in its full 
width and length for fencing, sheathing and other com- ~ 
mon purposes. 

No. 1 Boxing 

Must be 3 inches and over wide, 6 feet and over long. 

Must work 66% percent in cuttings containing not less 
than 72 square inches. No cutting considered which is 
less than 18 inches long or less than 8 inches wide. 

Each cutting may contain sound stain, pin worm holes, 
unsound knots and peck that do not extend thru the piece, 
season checks and other defects that do not prevent the 
use of each cutting for boxing purposes. 


No. 2 Boxing 
Must be 3 inches and over wide, 4 feet and over long. 
This grade may contain all lumber not admitted in No. 1 
boxing, but each piece must work at least 50 percent in 
the same size cuttings described in No. 1 boxing. 


Peck 
Must be 3 inches and over wide, 6 feet and over long. 
This grade will admit the product of the log known as 
peck. Each piece shall have sufficient nailing strength to 
permit its use for very common purposes. 3 


Finish 
Thicknesses: 1,1%, 1 and 2inches. Widths: 
and wider, as specified. engths: 8 feet and over. 
_Inspection to be made from the good side. The reverse 
side of A, B and C finish shall not be more than one 


grade lower. Pieces in all grades may be inch scant of 
specified widths. be 


A FinisH—Pieces 4 and 5 inches wide must be clear. 
Pieces 6 inches wide will admit 1 inch of bright sap or one 
small sound knot. Pieces 7 and 8 inches wide will admit 
2 inches of bright sap, or one small sound knot. Pieces 
9 and 10 inches wide will admit 3 inches of bright sap or 
two % inch sound knots, or 1% of bright.sap and one % 
inch sound knot. Pieces 12 inches wide will admit 4 inches 
of bright sap or one sound standard defect or its equiva- 
lent, or 2 inches of bright sap and one small sound defect 
Pieces 14 inches and over wide will admit additional de- 
fects as the width increases. 

B FinisH—Pieces 4 to 11 inches wide free from other 
defects may be all bright sap; in pieces 12 inches and over 
wide bright sap is not a defect. Pieces 4, 5 and 6 inches 
wide will admit two small sound defects and 2 inches of 
bright sap in the aggregate. Pieces 7 and 8 inches wide 
will admit two small sound defects and 3 inches of bright 
sap. Pieces 9 and 10 inches wide will admit one sound 
standard defect, or three small sound defects, and 4 inches 
of bright sap in the aggregate. Pieces 12 inches wide will 
admit one sound standard defect, or four small sound 
defects well scattered. Pieces 14 inches and over wide will 
admit additional defects as the width increases. 


C FInisH—All widths in this grade will admit small 
sound knots and other sound defects which will not pre- 
vent the use of each piece in its full width and length as a 
paint grade. ; 

D FinisH—All widths in this grade will admit all the 
defects allowed. in.C finish, and in addition will admit 
slight shake and other defects that will’ not prevent the 
use of each piece in its full width and length as a common 
paint grade. : The reverse side will admit defects that do 
not seriously impair the strength of the piece. 


y Panel 
% inch and thicker. Widths: . 8’ inches and 
Lengths: 


8 to 20 feet, admitting 15 percent of odd 
lengths, , ‘ ‘ Ke 


Inspection to be made from. the poor side. Grade to be 

the same'as B and better finish. ' : 
. Siding 4 

Sidings shall be made from 4-, 5- and 6-inch widths S48 
to 27/32 by 3%3, 4%-, 5%+inch widths, resawed on the 
bevel, 4 to 20 feet long, and graded from thé finished side. 
‘ Grades: A, B, C and D. A and B shall/ be. to 20 feet 
ong. oe 
A Sipinc—Will admit 1 inch of bright sap on the thin 
edge and two small-sound defects t will be covered 
by the lap. < eal 

B Sipinc—Bright sap is not a defect. This grade may 
have three small sound defeetS % inch in diameter, or 
one sound standard defect, and slight wane not exceeding 
1% inch in width on the thin edge, or its equivalent in other 
defects covered by the lap. Pieces free from other de- 
fects will admit a small amount of stained sap. 

C Sipinc—Will admit sap (bright or stained), scattered» 
pin worm holes and in addition may have one sound stand- 
ard defect or four small sound defects. Twenty percent of 
the pieces may contain unsound defects that will not 
cause a waste of more than’ one-twelfth of the piece in 
two cross cuttings. Pieces 4 to 9 feet long must work full 
length. 

D Simwinc—Will admit any number of sound defects. 
Thirty percent of the pieces may have unsound defects 
that will not cause a waste of more than one-third of the 
piece in three cross cuttings. 


Floors and Celling 
Grades: A, B, C and D. ‘ 
Widths: 2%-, 3%-, 4%- and 5%4-inch face as specified, 
measured % inch wider than the face. 
Lengths: 4 to 20 feet. ‘ ; 
Inspection shall be made from the face side or if sur- 
faced two sides and center-matched, from the good side. 
he reverse side of A and B may contain sound defects, 
and slight wane one-sixth the length of the piece which 
does not extend into the tongue or groove or its equivalent 
in other unsound defects; C and D may contain in addi- 
tion short tongue if sufficient to hold the piece properly in 
place; and wane or other unsound defects, provided the 
piece has sufficient bearings of full thickness to support 


4 inches 


Thickness: 
wider. -: 


. it in the floor or ceiling. 


A Flooring 


A flooring must be 8 feet and over long and must be free 
from sap and other defects. 


B Flooring 


B flooring must be 6 feet and over long, and will admit 
bright sap and one small sound kpot or its equivalent to 
every four feet in length. Pieces free from other defects 
may have slight stain one-sixth the surface of the piece 
in the aggregate. 


C Flooring 
C flooring must be 6 feet and over long and will admit 
sound sap, slight imperfections in dressing and one small 
sound knot or its equivalent to every 3 feet in length. 
Twenty percent of the pieces 10 feet and over long may 
contain unsound defects that do not prevent the use of 90 
percent of each piece in two cuttings. 


D Flooring 
D flooring must be 4 feet and over long and will admit 
sound knots, stain, pin worm holes and a slight amount 
of surface shake. Twenty percent of the pieces may con- 
tain unsound defects that do not prevent the use of three- 
fourths the length of the piece in cross cuttings 2 feet and 
over long. : 








Partition 


Partition shall be inspected the same as flooring and 
ceiling, except that the inspection must be made from 
the poor face. 

Car Roofing and Car Siding 

Car roofing and car siding shall be specified widths and 
lengths, or random lengths 4 feet and longer, and shall be 
graded from the pattern face or, when S2S and CM, from 
the good face. 

C and better will admit sound knots, sound discolored 
sap, pin worm holes, very slight shake and other defects, 
but none that will prevent the use of each piece in its full 
width and length for car roofing and car siding. 


Car Lining 

Car lining shall be specified widths and 8 to 20 feet in 
length, and will admit tight knots, stained sap, pin worm 
holes, slight shake and other defects, but none that will 
prevent the use of each piece in its full width and length 
for car lining purposes. 

Battens 

Battens shall be flat or O. G. 

_ Sizes: 1x3 inch S48 to }#x2% inch and resawed; 1x2% 
inch to 3 inch S$2S and resawed. 

_Battens will admit all the defects allowed on the face 
side of No. 1 common, but none that will seriously impair 
the strength of the piece or prevent its use for the pur- 
pose intended. 

Turning Squares 


4x4, 5x5, 6x6, 7x7 and 8x8. Lengths: 8 feet and 
Turning squares will admit bright sap one-fourth the 
width on two faces and may contain five % inch sound 
knots or their equivalent, and other defects which will be 
removed in turning the square to a size % inch less than 
the rough size. 
Pickets 


Sizes: 1xl inch, 14x14 ifich, 1%x1% inch, 1x3 inch 
S4S to +} inch, 1, inch, 14; inch and %x2% inch, respec- 
tively, and headed. 

Grades: No. 1 and No. 2. 

No. 1 must be straight and may have bright sap and one 
% inch sound knot, or its equivalent. 

No. 2 will adniit sound defects that do not seriously im- 
pair its strength or two % inch unsound knots or their 
equivalent showing on one face only, and slight shake in 
pieces free from other defects. 


Lath 


PP emcee seni thickness: % inch. Standard lengths: 32 and 
nches. 

Standard width: 1% inch. Grades: No. 1 and No. 2. 

No. 1 lath must not vary more than 7 inch from stand- 
ard thickness nor more than % inch from standard width 
and must not be more than % inch scant of standard 
lengths, and will admit any number of sound defects 
which do not occupy more than one-third the cross sec- 
tion of the piece at any point, slight peck, slight shake, 
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wane not exceeding one-third the thickness, one-third the 
width and one-third the length of the piece or its equiva- 
lent, and sound discolored sap. 

No. 2 lath must not vary more than % inch from. stand- 
ard thickness and must not vary more than 4 inch from 
standard width and must not be more than % inch scant 
of standard lengths, and may contain unsound defects 
which do not occupy more than one-third the cross sec- 
tion of the piece at any point, or sound defects which do 
not occupy more than two-thirds of the cross section at 
any point, sound discolored sap and splits or thru shake 
not exceeding half the length of the piece. 


Shingles 


Bests—A dimension shingle, 4, 5 and 6 inches in width, 
16 inches long, each width packed separately, five butts to 
measure 2 inches, to be all heart and free of shake, knots 
and other defects. 

Primes—A dimension shingle, 4, 5 and 6 inches in width, 
16 inches long, each width packed separately, five butts to 
measure 2 inches, admitting tight knots and sap, but free 
of shake and other defects, but with no knots within 8 
inches of the butts. 

This grade may contain shingles clipped two-thirds of 
the width and one-eighth of the length on the point. 


Star A Srar—A random width shingle 3 inches and 
wider, 14 to 16 inches long, otherwise the same as primes. 


Economy—Dimensions 4, 5 and 6 inches, each width sep- 
arately bunched, admitting sap and sound knots, may 
have slight peck 5 inches from butts, imperfections on 
points no objection and admiting 14-inch shingles. 

CLIpPERS—All shingles below the above grades which are 
sound for 5 inches from the butts, worm holes and slight 
peck excepted, random widths 2% inches and wider, ad- 
mitting 12-inch shingles which are otherwise at least one 
grade higher. 

The count of shingles on all grades is based on 4,600 
lineal inches in width, making 1,000 standard shingles, 
consequently there would be only 667 6-inch shingles 
packed and counted as 1,000 standard shingles; 5-inch 
dimension being counted in like proportion. 

In making inspection of shingles, one bundle out of 
twenty bundles taken at random shall be cut open, the 
result of this investigation to form the basis of arriving 
at the grade of the entire shipment. 





Durine the second Lyons (France) fair just closed 
about $42,000,000 worth of orders was taken by Ameri- 
can firms. The orders were mostly for machines, engines, 
machine tools and food products. As the total transac- 
tions amounted to about $80,000,000 the share of the to- 
tal. business booked by American firms was very satis- 
factory. 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION REORGANIZATION PERFECTED 


At Annual Meeting Board of Directors Plan Closer Co-operation Among Regional Associations— Acting President Issues 
Outline of Future Activities Western Forestry & Conservation Association Invited to Affiliate 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 21.—At the postponed an- 
nual meeting of the board of directors of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association held in the New 
Willard Hotel yesterday R. H. Downman, of New Orleans, 
was reélected president, R. 8. Kellogg, of Chicago, 
reélected secretary with the new title of secretary- 
manager, and John W. Blodgett, of Grand Rapids, Mich., 
reélected treasurer. 

R. B. Goodman, of Goodman, Wis., was elected first 
vice president; J. H. Kirby, of Houston, Tex., second 
vice president and A. L. Paine, of Hoquiam, Wash., third 
vice president. 4 hee 

A new form of organization was effected which is de- 
signed to bring about a greater degree of codperation 
among the regional associations. Under the plan it will 
be the policy of the secretary’s office to issue to trade 
journals a monthly report of the activities of the national 
association, in the belief that these activities are of gen- 
eral interest to all branche of the industry. 

That part of the statistical information collected by the 
national association which is the property of the sub- 
scribing associations will be distributed thru the affili- 
ated secretaries as heretofore. This has always been the 
custom and there will be no change in this respect. The 
regular monthly bulletin also will be continued. 

Three general committees of the national association 
are a part of the new organization. They are: (1) 
Market conditions committee: Edward Hines, Chicago, 
chairman; (2) trade extension committee: John W. 
Blodgett, Grand Rapids, Mich., chairman; (3) legisla- 
tive committee: Frank G. Wisner, Laurel, Miss., chair- 
man. 

A west Coast committee also is provided for, but the 
chairmanship is left to the determination of the members 
of that committee. 

The directors adopted an assessment of three-fourths 
of one cent per 1,000 feet in lieu of individual subscrip- 
tions, for carrying on the extension work and the work 
of all other departments. : 

A strong resolution was adopted inviting the Western 
Forestry & Conservation Association to become affiliated 
with the national by a special arrangement to be worked 
out by the forestry association. This means that the 
forestry association will state the basis on which it will 
come into the national association. 

E. T. Allen, of Portland, Ore.,.secretary of the Western 
Forestry & Conservation Association, attended the meet- 
ing of the board. He had been authorized to act upon 
any proposition that might be made for the association 
to enter the national organization, but no definite propo- 
sition was made. 

The biggest of new business before the board was a 
thoro discussion of the subject of terms of sale by E. D. 
Kingsley, vice president of the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association. Edward Hines also discussed this subject, 
which was referred to the market conditions committee 
of which he is chairman. Mr. Hines reported that he has 
now under way a thoro investigation of the attitude of 
lumbermen in various producing regions on this subject. 
He is seeking a consensus among lumbermen as to terms 
of sale. 

Mr. Hines said he would be able to make definite recom- 
mendation in the near future covering this subject, which 
is one he believes the national association should take 
final action on. 

Owing to the tremendous importance of the work of the 
lumber committee of the Council of National Defense, 
which requires the entire time of President Downman, 
its chairman, Vice President Goodman was authorized by 
the directors to fulfill the duties of the president of the 
national association during the rest of the year, with the 
title of ‘‘acting president.’’ 

The resignation of E. A. Sterling, as manager of the 
trade extension department was presented, but no action 
taken thereon. The resignation was referred to the execu- 
tive committee. Mr. Sterling is acting secretary of the na- 
tional association in Mr. Kellogg’s absence at Washing- 
ton as secretary of the lumber committee. He has con- 
sented to continue these duties until Mr. Kellogg returns 
to the national. Mr. Sterling’s resignation, it is under- 
stood, is on account of a particularly advantageous op- 
portunity to make a new connection. 

Mr. Goodman left for Chicago today, accompanied by 
Mr. Sterling, to take up various details in connection with 
putting into effect the new plan of organization. 

Members of the board said that the new plan for the 
national does not contemplate the curtailing of its ac- 
tivities in any way. What appears to be a reorganiza- 
tion is rather the logical development of the work of the 
national association. It contemplates the more definite 
organization and codrdination of the work previously 
begun and is designed to meet the new conditions which 
have developed. 

The board did not discuss the action of the Federal 
Trade Commission in issuing a formal complaint against 
the Botsford Lumber Co. and 115 other lumber concerns 
mostly in the central West in connection with alleged 
attempts to stifle the competition of mail-order houses. 

The general situation here with regard to the needs of 
the Government for lumber for war purposes was can- 
vassed, 

There was some talk of members of the board resigning 
on account of the new organization plans, but nothing of 
the kind occurred. 

Members of the board of directors in attendance at the 
meeting were: D. O. Anderson, Marion, 8. C.; J. W. 
Blodgett, Grand Rapids, Mich.; W. E. Delaney, Lexing- 








ton, Ky; R. H. Downman, New Orleans, La.; D. C. Eccles, 
Ogden, Utah; J. W. Embree, Chicago; R. B. Goodman, 
Goodman, Wis.; E. G. Griggs, Tacoma; Edward Hines, 
Chicago; B. H. Hornby, Dover, Idaho; H. C. Hornby, 
Cloquet, Minn.; W. C. Hull, Traverse City, Mich.; E. D. 
Kingsley, Portland, Ore.; J. H. Kirby, Houston, Tex.; 
W. H. Sullivan, Bogalusa, La.; E, G. Swartz, Burton, La. ; 
A. R. Turnbull, Norfolk, Va.; F. G. Wisner, Laurel, 
Miss., and C. H. Worcester, Chicago. 

Others present included R. B. Allen, secretary of the 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association; E. T. Allen, sece- 
retary of the Western Forestry & Conservation Associa- 
tion; E. A. Sterling, acting secretary of the national 
association; R. 8S. Kellogg, secretary of the lumber 
committee of the Council of National Defense; R. M. 
Hallowell, representing President Keith of the Southern 
Pine Association; Otis T. Swan, of Oshkosh, Wis., secre- 
tary of the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Association. 

Members of the board not in attendance were J. H. 
‘Bloedel, of Seattle; B. B. Burns, Huntington, W. Va.; 
W. A. Gilchrist, Chicago; E. B. Hazen, Portland, Ore.; 
W. Frazier Jones, Jacksonville, Fla.; Charles 8. Keith, 
Kansas City, Mo.; A. L, Paine, Hoquiam, Wash., and 
E. A. Selfridge, jr., San Francisco, Cal. 

In addition to his duties as acting president, Mr. 
Goodman was made chairman or the executive committee. 
The only other change on the executive committee was the 
substitution of the name of A. L. Paine, the new presi- 
dent of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, for 
that of J. H. Bloedel, the retiring president. 

An outline of activities and organization of the national 
association to meet the needs of the regional associations 
in the efficient and economical extension of their functions 
in the national field was submitted by Mr. Goodman and 
approved by the board. This statement, bearing the 
signature of Mr. Goodman, follows: 

The National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association is com- 


posed of twelve affiliated regional manufacturing associations 
and it is consensus of the representatives of these associations 
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athat the National should do only what by doing it can save 
all regional associations from doing separately. The theory 
is that the National shall make one stroke only when the 
making of one stroke saves the making of twelve strokes. This 
is the irreducible minimum of national activity and in limit- 
ing ourselves strictly to this minimum field of activity we 
propose an ever increasing maximum of coédperative intensity. 
The means at our disposal, it is proposed, shall be the 
amount of assessment agreed upon by all of the regional asso- 
ciations and it has been proposed that this shall be three 
quarters of a cent a thousand feet, or approximately $100,000 
a year. With the accumulated data and other working as- 
sets now in hand this limit will enforce but little curtailment 
along any desirable lines of work but will necessitate a care- 


ful sifting of the many attractive projects that might be - 


undertaken and the selections of only the most pressing and 
urgent of these. It will also necessitate a reorganization of 
the secretary’s office with a view to reducing the overhead and 
eliminating the work that can be as well carried on by the 
regional associations, and ‘finally and most particularly it re- 
quires that the lumbermen of the regional associations give 
more of their time and thought to the work of the national 
association. 

To promote this individual coéperation it is proposed that 
each general committee of the national shall be composed of 
the respective chairman and if necessary of the entire commit- 
tee or bureau of the regional associations, in each special de- 
partment of association work. 

The activities of the national association in addition to the 
blue book and interinsurance, may be classed for conven- 
ience under four general divisions as follows: Promotion 
and defense of Wood (trade extension) ; national codrdination 
(legislation) ; national market information; association co- 
operation. While these divisions of activity are more or less 
distinct, their interrelation is so complete that it is proposed 
that while each shall be under the supervision of a general 
committee the working force, consisting of the general secre- 
tary, the clerical force and the engineering and research 
workers, will all as occasion arises be at the service of each. 
Bearing these general principles and this interrelation in 
mind, I will now state the case of each of the four general 
divisions of the national work. I am aware that certain fea- 
tures of this work will appeal more strongly to some than to 
others, but thoro coéperation means, “If you will play my 
game, I am willing to play yours.” 

Promotion and Defense of Wood 

In the propaganda for the promotion of southern pine, 
Douglas fir, western pine and other woods, we find three dis- 
tinct steps: Use wood; use pine (or fir) ; use my pine (or 
fir). This last step is the most urgent and vital to you as 
a manufacturer. On it you have built oe yen sales organi- 
zation, your reputation and your individ success. In the 


consumption of 80 vay med of southern pine and 80 perce: + 
of western lumber the buyer had no other thought or int 
tion than to use southern pine or western pine or Doug 
fir and this last step of deciding whose yellow pine or whe. 
fir he will buy is the only one concerned in the transactio., 
But about 20 percent of the yellow pine lumber of the Sou.h 
and about 20 percent of the lumber produced on the Paciiiec 
coast is sold under competitive conditions in the great centr: i 
territory stretching from Iowa to New York. (More than 2) 
percent of the timber produced on the Coast is sold in this 
territory but not more than 20 percent is sold against any re:| 
competition of other woods.) 

With three quarters of this competitive business in the cei- 
tral ape nd there is no thought on the part of the buyer of 
using anything but wood; he is open to persuasion, however, 
as to what kind of wood to use. For the individual manufs«. 
turer to reach this prospective purchaser would be impossibie, 
but ae thru your associations, you are reaching him suc- 
cessfully and more and more successfully as you develop your 


“wonderful promotion campaigns: The Southern Pine Asso- 


ciation is an excellent example of the successful codperatic 
of individual manufacturers in the promotion of their com- 
mon species, insuring to them their full and fair share of the 
competitive market for their product, but there is still 5 per- 
cent of your market in which the buyer has first to be con- 
vinced that he should use wood at all. While each associ- 
ation can help convince him that he should use wood this last 
step in developing your market is obviously one that is the 
same for all of us, in which we can combine forces and work 
to advantage thru a single agency. 

This is the basis for national trade extension. It can taik 
wooden silos, as against brick or tile or cement. It can talk 
intelligently thru trained experts of standard mill construc- 
tion as against steel and concrete. It can advocate wooden 
houses as warmer in winter and cooler in summer and so on 
thru the infinite variety of the competitive uses of our prod- 
ucts, and while, as I have stated, only about 5 percent of our 
market is derived from this source there is always the possi- 
bility of a development of this field to larger proportions. We 
ought to be marketing 10 percent of our product in this field 
soon. ° 

Side by side with this promotion of wood we must have the 
defense of wood. Its defense also is a part of individual 
effort or regional association activity, and yet a certain well 
defined field is left to common action thru the joint agency 
of the national association and in this manner we obtain not 
only the economy of a joint agency but the added strength and 
influence of a unified industry. Your contribution of funds 
and services brings more results to you by a hundred times 
thru this codperation than the same money and servite would 
bring expended thru many separate agencies. The work here 
is before common councils for the revision of building codes 
and fire limits extensions, and before Government engineers 
and architects, and, in the great central competitive region, 
before State authorities and individual engineers and archi- 
tects. They will listen to our unselfish claims for a fair deal 
for the whole lumber industry. 

As a corollary to this activity, the national is carrying on 
an educational campaign among the retail lumber dealers of 
this central competitive region 7 esting better selling 
methods, cost accounting and other things that will educate 
the retailer to be a retail lumberman instead of a building 
material dealer. 

In this work we have heretofore been handicapped by lack 
of a general or national federation of retail dealers’ associa- 
tions. This national association has recently been organized 
and offers an economic and efficient channel for developing our 
basic propaganda for wood where wood is best. 


National Coérdination 


The same analysis of the principle set forth above applies 
to the lumberman’s relations with the Federal, State and city 
legislative, administrative and taxing powers; to our co- 
operation with Government commissions for the public inter- 
est and our relations to the railroads, export trade conditions, 
regulation of production, conservation and the development of 
a national forest policy. A large part of this work is prop- 
erly the task of the individual manufacturer. 

A still greater part falls to the regional association, for 
many of these problems are-peculiar to local conditions. But 
a very large field of Governmental codrdination can only be 
covered thru a national agency. ‘These general problems have 
been met by the National in a masterly way by President 
Downman and the wonderful nationwide coBperation in these 
undertakings that he has secured from all lumbermen. These 
accomplishments with which you are all familiar demonstrate 
the power and influence of a united industry working for a 
just cause. 

This department should be conducted by a bureau or gen- 
eral committee composed of the presidents of each of the re- 
gional associations together with members from each lumber 
producing State so that its undertakings will at all times 
have the support of an organized body of men specially inter- 
ested in and familiar with these problems in their own State. 
At the service of this bureau should be the engineering and 
statistical forces of the association and these forces should be 
aa to supply expert testimony and pertinent data as 
needed. 

After our necessary operating budget shall be provided for, 
a contingent fund should be reserved from our annual income 
to be used as the emergencies may.arise. Out of our total 
of $100,000 I propose that the emergency reserve should be at 
least $25,000. Remember this united service for the entire 
industry is the only assurance you have of a continuous in- 
dustry, the only guaranty that the inheritance you leave to 
your children, and your children’s children shall not be dust 
and ashes in their hands. 


National Market Conditions 


The National association has been gradually and quietly 
laying the foundations for this work. The regional associa- 
tions have been developing in a wonderful manner the collec- 
tion of market statistics, but up to this time there has been 
no national unification of this information and the lack of 
this in our industry has been one of the chief causes for its 
years of financial depression. We have been good manufac- 
turers, but poor salesmen and our salesmanship is largely due 
to our ignorance concerning the varying local competitive con- 
ditions of our markets. 

Until our meeting last April, and then only in an unofficial 
way, we have left this essential field almost entirely to the 
trade journals. We wish to compliment our trade papers for 
the time, space, enterprise and intelligent effort they all have 
made individually and privately to furnish by a series of 


correspondence from the various lumber markets and publish © 


in every issue all the market information they can get, and 
what they get is good so far as it goes; and the market pages 
are the ones that every lumberman first turns to in taking up 
his trade journal. We ourselves must take up this work. We 
must enlist in it the codperation of the men in every region 
who are best posted on market conditions, on actual prices of 
lumber sold and of selling and manufacturing prospects, We 
must collect and disseminate this information in a thoroly 
regular and practtont Way, > 

This also is work that must be primarily developed in the 
pin. og associations, but to be of full and complete value re- 
quires national codperation, and I propose that the bureau of 
statistics or educational information or market conditions of 
all the regional associations shall codperate thru a general 
committee of the National association. It is better for us 
to get and give this information from and to every productt 
reston than to let the wholesalers or the buyer be the source 
of our market knowledge. We will not try any untrodd 
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pate in this work. We will only do for our industry what’. 
abson and Brookmire and Dun and Bradstreet an@ similar: _ 
agencies are doing for general commerce and for particular — 
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Association Codperation 


It is proposed that this division of our activity shall be con- 
cerned with efficiency in association work, as it may be out- 
lined for an advisory committee on organization and methods, 
composed of the secretaries and assistant secretaries of the.” 
regional associations. The secretaries shall meet quarterly at 
each of our great producing centers in turn, to discuss all 
phases of association work, both regional and national to the 
end that the national secretary may have the benefit of their 
criticism and suggestion as to his work, and to the further 
end that each regional association secretary may have the 
benefit of first hand knowledge of all that is best and most 
successful in the work of each of the other regional, associa- 
tions of the industry. : 

This advisory committee will constantly define limits of 
national.and regional work to prevent unnecessary duplica- 
tion, will prevent unnecessary friction and misunderstand- 
ings between the producing regions arid will be means of 
providing for many incidental codperative efforts and under- 
takings by the regional associations that may not necessarily 
be considered part of the National association work. 


General Organization 


Each affiliated association now has a satisfactory repre- 
sentation on the board of directors. There is an executive 
committee that approves all expenditures, and all expenditures 
are on budget system. It is proposed that this budget sys- 
tem shall divide our available funds into general appropri- 
ations, leaving to the department work detailed budgets pro- 
posed by their respective advisory committees and approved 
by the executive committee of the directors, so that each re- 
gional association is assured of the wise and economical ex- 
penditure of its contributions. 


A secretary-manager will be sole head of the operations of 
the organization. under the by of supervision I have out- 
lined or as may be determined from time to time by the board 
of directors. Our two subsidiary corporations are also to 
be under his management subject to the control of their re- 
spective advisory committees. Plans are being made to in- 
clude the timber owners’ associations in the list of affiliated 
organizations with representatives on the board of directors. 


Pacific Coast Committee 


In view of the geographical distribution of our industry, I 
propose a Pacific coast committee. More than one half. our 
standing timber is located west of the rocky mountains. Many 
problems that are peculiar to this region, that are realized 
most thoroly by the leaders of our industry in the West, while 
not of direct and immediate concern to us in the East, are 
distinctly national problems in which the industry as a whole 
is vitally interested. These problems are concerned with 
carrying timber, taxation, rail and water transportation, ex- 
port trade and codperative marketing. I mean by codper- 
ative marketing the new idea that we are beginning to realize— 
that certain kinds of wood and certain sizes and special grades 
of lumber and timber are virtually noncompetitive for certain 
purposes, so that all our lumber is being manufactured and 
sold more nearly for its most appropriate purpose. 

The mere distance of this western timber region from Chi- 
cago as a central point compared with the distance of south- 
ern, eastern and lake State regions makes it difficult for the 
National association to have the benefit of the close codpera- 
tion of the West that it is essential for a national association 
to have. I therefore suggest as a part of the National asso- 
ciation a Pacific coast committee, composed of representa- 
tives of all the western associations, with a chairman on the 
Coast, and that the business and purpose of this committee 


shall be to maintain closer codperation in national work and 
incidentally to systematically apportion among the mem- 
bers of the committee attendance at the directors’ ap of 
the National in Chicago so that at each such meeting there 
will be a lumberman from the West present in a position to 
represent the interests of that region. 


Kind of Support Needed 


The work that I have outlined can be carried on with an 
appropriation of three fourths of a cent on lumber produc- 


tion together with such incidental subscriptions for special 


purposes as we may be fortunate enough to receive, but the 
magnitude of the work falling to the National and the im- 
portance to the industry of this work even in the irre- 
ducible minimum of activity I have outlined calls for the 
uttermost concentration of effort and the strictest adminis- 
trative economy. This we can be assured the directurs will 
enforce. This limitation of funds further calls for a still 
greater individual codperation in the national work by those 
lumbermen who are unselfishly giving of their time and energy 
to the more and more specialized undertakings of their own 
associations. As the work of the National association de- 
velops in its strictly national field it will require increased 
appropriations from the regional associations in the coming 
years, but with a more complete individual participation in 
national work I am confident that such increases will be 
witeaty made by the regional associations. 

Finally I suggest as my special task as acting president of 
the National the mission of spreading this gospel of 
service. My special concern and responsibility will be con- 
stantly to present the national needs to the men thruout our 
industry whose help, whose counsel, whose time, whose heart 
and hand the National needs in order to perform its proper 
national functions for the lumber industry. 





ASSOCIATION OF ROTARY CLUBS IN ANNUAL 


Many Lumbermen, Representing Eastern and Central United States, Are Present and Gather in an Instructive “Vocational” 
Meeting and Discuss the Many Phases of the Lumber Business 


ATLANTA, GA., June 19.—Lumber and lumbermen dis- 
tinguished themselves at the annual convention of the 
International Association of Rotary Clubs today. Fol- 
lowing the usual custom, ‘‘ vocational’’ meetings were held 
in various sections of the city,- the members of each 
vocation from the scores of cities represented at the 
Rotary convention gathering for an interchange of ex- 
periences and renewal or formation of acquaintance. The 
lumbermen had not only one of the largest of these 
meetings, but at their conference today had the excep- 
tional distinction of having -present the international 
president, Arch C. Klumph, of Cleveland, Ohio, not as a 
president but as an humble retail lumberman. 

The lumber section met at the office of the Colcord 
Lumber Co. in the Silvey Building. A. R. Coleord, lum- 
ber member of the Atlanta Rotary Club, was host, and 
chairman. The following lumbermen from various parts 
of the United States and from various branches of the 
business were present: 

Toledo, Ohio—J. G. Kuehnle, J. G. Kuehnle & Co. °* 

Knoxville, Tenn.—J..C. Kimball, Kimball & Kopcke Co. 

Atlantic City, N. J.—Hubert Somers, Somers Lumber Co. 

Asheville, N. C.—N. J. Warner, Carolina Hardwood Co. - 

Akron, Ohio—George H. Hawkins, Lyman-Hawkins Lum- 

er Co. 

Atlanta, Ga.—A. R. Colcord, Colcord Lumber Co. 

Mobile, Ala.—C. A. Johnstone, Walker-Johnstone Lum- 
ber Co. 

Providence, R. I.—George D. Lansing, Lansing Lumber Co. 
Peoria, I1l.—Ernest Wahlfeld, Wahlfeld Manufacturing Co. 
Providence, R. I.—Willard I. Lansing, Lansing Lumber Co. 
Shreveport, La.—B. H. Bolinger, 8. H. Bolinger & Co. 
Cincinnati, Ohio—H. W. Brock, Ward-Brock Sash & Door 


‘0. 
Augusta, Ga.—Maurice E. Dyers, Augusta Lumber Co. 
Rome, Ga.—William E. Wimberly, Marshall Manufacturing 


0. 
Chattanooga, Tenn.—Charles M. Willingham, Willingham 
Cc 


Birmingham, Ala.—J. H. Eddy, Kaul Lumber Co. 

Chester, Pa.-—E. D. Glauser, Stacy G. Glauser & Son. 

Birmingham, Ala.—Thornton Estes, Estes Lumber Co. 

Savannah, Ga.—George S. Patton, G. 8S. Patton Lumber Co. 

Camden, N. J.—Volney Bennett, Volney G. Bennett Lum- 
gag 5 Ga.—H. C. Fowler, Case-Fowler Lumber Co. 

Knoxville, Tenn.—A. L. Chavannes, Chavannes Lumber Co. 

Cleveland, Ohio—Arch C. Klumph, Cuyahoga Lumber Co. 

Chicago, in.—tI. B. Hanks. 

Chicago, Ill—Douglas Malloch, AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

Mobile, Ala.—Jerome H. Sheip, Jerome H. Sheip (Inc.). 

Shreveport, La.—S. H. Bolinger, 8S. H. Bolinger & Co. 

S. S. King, of Dayton, Ohio, chairman of the lumber 
section of Rotary Clubs, who was to have presided, and 
who had labored hard to have a large representation of 
lumbermen at the Rotary convention, was unable to be 
present. He has been placed in charge of the erection 
at Dayton, Ohio, of the largest aviation field in the 
world, where an army of 2,000 workmen are putting 
8,000,000 feet of lumber in place in the necessary 
structures. 

The first speaker of the afternoon'was J. H. Eddy, of 
Birmingham, Ala., who discussed ‘‘The Effect of the 
War‘on Our Lumber Supply.’’ The war, he said, was first 
felt in the cutting off of export business, then by the 
congestion of cars at seaports, and now by Government 
demands for lumber. The situation now is simply this: 
The yellow pine output is not a matter of capacity but of 
car supply. Mills can ship lumber only as they can get 
cars. The speaker had been informed that the Govern- 
ment requires 80,000 cars for its own -use—largely freight 
cars, including boxes, flats and gondolas. There is a 
rumor that the Government intends.to build 100,000 cars, 
which would, of course, afford relief. ; 

Speaking of the negotiations between the lumbermen 
and the Government, Mr. Eddy believed the former 
need make no apologies for the prices that were made 
for lumber for cantonments, ships and warehouses and 
hospitals. He told of the unusual needs of the Gov- 
ernment. While the specifications called for No. 2 
common largely, the call for certain sizes was so much 
larger than the ordinary run that the mills had been 
required to put in considerable quantities of No. 1, as 
the items were such as would be acquired in such quan- 
tity only by long accumulation. : : 

The meeting developed into a general discussion of 
many phases of the lumber business. Mr. Eddy said 
his concern figured that its costs had increased in rela- 
tion to prices at a ratio of 2to 1. He believed also that 
‘ess than 50 percent of the lumber that could ordinarily 











be manufactured could be shipped, because of the car 
conditions. The speaker urged the retailers present to 
use the service of the Southern Pine Association in 
meeting the propaganda and claims of the substitutes 
for lumber. 

B. H. Bolinger, of Shreveport, La., said he had been 
thru the scene of Atlanta’s $3,000,000 fire, which oc- 
curred in May, and found that brick and concrete build- 
ings had all burned up the same as wood. He consid- 
ered this interesting, in view of the claims of manu- 
facturers of those products. 

A. R. Coleord, of Atlanta, said that the anti-shingle 
ordinance held up in January was speedily passed after 
the conflagration, and said the newspapers commented 
on the fact that when it came up for passage not an 
Atlanta lumberman was present. 

I. B. Hanks, of Chicago, Ill., addressed the convention 
on ‘‘ Dollars and Sense.’’ Mr. Hanks, who is an organi- 
zation expert and industrial economist, traced the devel- 





ARCH C. KLUMPH, CLEVELAND, OHIO; 
International President of Rotary Clubs 


opment of the codperative principle in modern business 
as opposed to the old idea of cut-throat competition. 
‘<The time was,’’ he said, ‘‘and not so very long ago, 
when it was fashionable to look askance at one’s com- 
petitors. To codperate with them in any degree was 
considered not only sheer folly and suicidal but as show- 
ing a yellow streak—fear of the other man. Magical 
powers were attributed to him. He was thought to be 
a clairvoyant, possessing power to read a competitor’s 
very thoughts if allowed to approach within speaking 
distance. 

‘‘It was considered an indication of business acumen 
to be able to consistently undersell the other fellow. 
If you could do that and survive you were deemed a 
success. The only time there was anything approach- 
ing codperation was when they made common cause 
against a new comer in their line.’’ 

Mr. Hanks then pointed out how these intolerable 

. conditions led to the period of secret meetings, sur- 
reptitious agreements, apportionments of business and 
other devices foredoomed to failure either because of 


illegality or absence of mutual confidence among those. 


participating. These conditions, tho passing away, 
unhappily still exist in modified form in some com- 
munities. It. is the mission of the Rotary Clubs and 
other organizations of business men to broaden and 
develop the growing idea of codperation and confidence. 
V. Bennett, of Camden, N. J., told how ‘‘the spirit of 
Rotary’’ had been communicated to the retail lumber 
trade of Camden, 
International President Arch C. Klumph spoke inter- 
estingly of lumber conditions in Cleveland, Ohio, his 


home city. He said he had been in the retail lumber 
business there twenty-nine years: The importance of 
local lumbermen watching building eodes and fore- 
stalling inimical legislation he demonstrated by ai ex- 
perience at Cleveland. The lumbermen there found 
that an extension of the fire limits recently contem- 
plated took in a cow pasture outside the city. Mr. 
Klumph described the workings of the Reserve Lumber 
Co., of Cleveland, a coéperative organization which 
carries in stock things only occasionally called for. 
Then, instead of each yard having to carry a ear or 
two of these items, it can draw on this reserve stock, 
Saving much unnecessary investment. 

Ed Kelsey, of Toledo, a street railway man present 
by invitation, said that reporters attributed all deaths 
in train wrecks to ‘‘ wooden coaches’’ just as all fires 
are attributed to ‘‘defective wiring.’’ The public 
utilities companies have stopped the latter newspaper 
habit, and he thought the lumbermen ought to stop the 
former, 





PENNSYLVANIA FORESTERS BEGIN THEIR ANNUAL 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

PITTSBURGH, Pa., June 21.—More than 100 delegates 
were present this morning when the annual meeting of 
the Pennsylvania Forestry Association assembled for the 
opening of its three-days session at the Pittsburgh Cham- 
ber of Commerce. The delegates were greeted by a recej- 
tion committee and Frank J. Lanahan, for the Chamber 
of Commerce, welcomed the visitors, while Dr. H. 8. 
Drinker, president of the association and president of 
Lehigh University, responded for the foresters. The en- 
rollment of delegates and some informal talks by A. B. 
Farquahar, president of the Pennsylvania Conservation 
Association, Charles T. Pack, president of the American 
Forestry Association, Robert 8. Conklin, forest commis- 
sioner, and others occupied the morning. 

The afternoon was occupied with an automobile ride 
to Sewickley, a beautiful suburban section of Pittsburgh, 
where special attention has been given to the trees, and 
this evening a session much more largely attended was 
devoted to a motion picture lecture by George M. Wirt, 
State forest fire warden, who discussed the old and new 
ways of protecting forests from the constant menace of 
fire. Mr. Wirt’s lecture was unusually instructive. It 
was followed by a brief talk on the effect on forestation 
of the building of the proposed Lake Erie & Ohio River 
ship canal now being campaigned for. This talk was by 
one of the engineers of that project. 

Tomorrow the three sessions will be given over to dis- 
cussion of the preservation of forests, the’ development 
of more forest lands and talks from Canadian and na- 
tional Forestry officials, while on Saturday the delegates 
are scheduled to take a special.train and visit the State 
forest preserves on the Laurel Ridge in the Allegheny 
Mountains, inspecting the work there’ and enjoying a 
round table discussion at a mountain inn at noon. 

This concluded the formal program, 





SUBSCRIBE NEARLY $2,000,000 TO LIBERTY LOAN 


New ORLEANS, La., June 18.—Based upon ‘‘ early and 
incomplete returns,’’ as the election bulletins say, it is 
estimated that the yellow pine manufacturers who are 
members of the Southern, Pine Association subscribed 
approximately $2,000,000 of the Liberty Loan, this not 
including the bonds purchased by individual employees 
on the easy-payment plans provided by their employers. 

The estimate is founded in returns from about 25 
percent of the subscribers, who report subscriptions total- 
ing $1,036,250. Many of the larger concerns are still to 
be heard from and the estimate of $2,000,000 is believed 
to be conservative. ; 

At a meeting held in Memphis late in May it was 
decided that the association should institute a campaign 
for Liberty Loan subscriptions from its subscribers. The 
goal fixed at that time was $1,000,000, but it appears that 
the association folks have practically doubled this allot- 
ment, 
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FINE DISPLAY OF FINISHED WOODS AT BUFFALO 


Burrao, N. Y., June 20.—The people of Buffalo had 
the opportunity during the latter half of last week of in- 
specting the finest display of finished woods ever given 
in this city. The exhibition was made in the large ex- 
change room of the Buffalo Builders’ Exchange under 
the auspices of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation and the Bridgeport Wood Finishing Co., of 
Still River, Conn. D. E. Breinig, president of the latter 
company, and R. H. Gheen, of the trade extension depart- 
ment of the Southern Pine Association, were the speakers 
at the opening of this exhibition on Wednesday evening, 
when a large number of painters, members of the Buffalo 
Master Painters’ Association, gathered in the exchange 
room, together with their guests, the architects, builders 
and real estate men, who had been especially invited to 
be ‘present. 

Mr. Gheen was the first speaker on this occasion and 
his talk was in connection with three reels of moving pic- 
tures illustrating the southern pine industry. He showed 
a thoro familiarity with his subject and gave many 
figures showing the magnitude of the yellow pine indus- 
try, as well as of the importance of the association which 
he represents. The total of yellow pine cut, he said, was 
7,000,000,000 feet annually and the association has 205 
members with 225 sawmills. It is advertising in most 
of the leading magazines, placing its story before five or 
six million readers monthly. He spoke of the many uses 
of yellow pine, including block paving, flooring, building 
material and interior finish, shipbuilding etc., and said 
that this wood furnished 30 percent of the lumber used 
in farm buildings. The yellow pine story as depicted 
on the films showed the processes of logging, transporta- 
tion to the mill, the cutting up of the timber, the trans- 


portation by rail and water to market, and typical mill 
town views of the company houses, hotel, hospital, Y. M. 
C. A.and Y. W. C. A. The pictures were both educational 
and entertaining and greatly pleased the attendants, and 
so did Mr. Gheen’s talk, altho he claimed to be a novice 
as a speaker. 

Following the ‘‘movies’’ came a talk by D. E. Breinig, 
president of the Bridgeport Wood Finishing Co., who 
called attention to the attractive exhibits which were 
ranged about the room, including panels in a great variety 
of modern shades well adapted to popularizing wood as a 
building material: The list of woods included all the 
common ones, tho they were difficult to recognize in their 
close resemblance to the highest-price woods that grow. 
It was a surprise to many of those present to see what 
modern chemistry has been able to accomplish in fitting 
the common woods to fill the most exacting requirements 
in the interior decorations of the best homes. Mr. Breinig 
spoke of the need of codperation and service in popular- 
izing wood and called attention to the large amount of 
literature which the different lumber associations had 
prepared to demonstrate the worth of wood from many 
standpoints. All this literature, he said, was available 
to anyone interested. He referred also to a new fire-re- 
tarding paint, which the paint companies are about to 
put on the market. It is especially adapted to shingles 
and will spread their use to many cities where fire ordi- 
nances now prohibit their use. 

The three-day exhibition which followed the evening 
session gave abundant opportunity for builders, architects 
and others interested in home building to inspect the 
numerous features shown, including the panels and pho- 
tographs, several hundred in number; the display of 


Morgan doors; the models of completed structures, and 
the sample literature about all the different woods used 
in building. An interesting feature which attracted many 
was the chance to guess the correct names of thirty dif- 
ferent woods in natural finish and to pick every wood out 
correctly was well worth the $10 prize offered. 

An exhibit of unique interest was that of the standard 
colors adopted for 1917 by the furniture manufacturers, 
It was doubtless new to many of those who attended 
this exhibition that such standards had been put into 
effect, but the value of such an idea was plainly apparent. 
In his address Mr. Breinig alluded to a concern on the 
Pacific coast which ordered a large amount of furniture 
from two different manufacturers, with the idea that the 
finish would be the same in each case. Much. to the deal- 
er’s disappointment there was a striking difference in 
color between the two consignments. With a standard 
in effect such losses will be avoided in future. 

While the exhibition was on, a window display of a cy- 
press bungalow was made at the paint store of F. T. Cop- 
pins & Son (Ine.), 691 Main Street, local representatives 
of the Bridgeport Wood Finishing Co. The bungalow was 
furnished by the Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, whose official inspector, J. A. Pierce, spent several 
days here in attending the show and pointing out the 
good qualities of cypress. 





Bamboo plantings in Louisiana and Florida have now 
attained a height of 25 feet and prove the practicability 
of growing good cane in this country. Methods of propa- 
gation have been thoroly worked out so that young plants 
“ns planting purposes can be supplied by the Forest 

rvice. 





PROMINENT SOUTHERN LUMBERMAN IS DEAD 


DR. EDGAR W. BROWN 


Southeastern Texas and Southwestern Louisiana specif- 
ically and the South generally lost a forceful and valuable 
citizen and a foremost charaeter in the lumber trade 
when, early on Saturday morning, June 16, Dr. Edgar W. 
Brown, of Orange, Tex., aged 57, went to rest. 

Few citizens of the South have borne so constructively 
active a part in the development of its resources as did 
Edgar W. Brown. Fewer still, in proportion to the ex- 
tent of their influence and their direct relation to the 
manufacturing, agricultural and other essential interests 
of the section, have appeared less in newspaper mention; 
his name, except where news value made its use inevitable, 
appeared in the public prints infrequently, yet he was of 
that class who insistently and successfully formed the 
backbone of the South’s material progress and the conse- 
quent social and moral uplift of its people. 

Dr. Edgar W. Brown was a native of Georgia, born in 
Ringgold, that ‘State, Nov. 23, 1859. Shortly after the 
Civil War he moved with his parents to Belton, S. C., and 


in his seventh year the family moved to Jasper County, . 


Texas, where for five years his father practiced medicine. 
In 1871 the family moved to Orange, Tex., which was Dr. 
Edgar W. Brown’s home town until his passing and 
where he was a prominent factor in the making of south- 
ern industrial history and in the development of the 
resources of that section, particularly of its lumber trade. 
Dr. Brown entered Tulane College, New Orleans, La., at 
the age of 19 and was graduated with honors as a doctor 
of medicine in 1882. He practiced with distinction the 
medical profession eighteen years, but in 1900 abandoned 
it to identify himself with lumber manufacture. 

The development of the cypress trade, especially, owes 
much to Dr. Brown. He contributed an inestimable share 
to the activity and success of the Dibert, Stark & Brown 
Cypzess Co., of Donner, La., and of the Lutcher & Moore 
Cypress Co., of Lutcher, La. Of the former named con- 
cern he was secretary and manager from its. organization 
in 1901 for twelve, years, when he became its president. 
During his conduct of its affairs its assets were increased 
to $2,000,000 and it paid over $1,000,000 to its stockhold- 
ers. An ‘estimate of the timber holdings of the company 
made two years ago placed them at 200,000,000 feet, 
after a previous cut of 400,000,000 feet. Edgar W. 
Brown is credited with having "consummated the purchase 
of 500,000,000 feet of cypress timber in twelve years. 
He was vicé president of the Lutcher & Moore Cypress 
Co., and was one of the organizers of the Black River 
Cypress Co.,; with headquarters at Sardinia, S. C. He was 
also vice president of the Lutcher & Moore Lumber Co., 
of Orange, Tex., operating two large mills cutting the fa- 
mous Caleasieu longleaf yellow pine, and was interested 
in the Lutcher & Moore Turpentine Co., operating: in 
Caleasieu Parish, La. 

In a sense, Dr. Brown, perhaps unconsciously, lent sub- 
stantial encouragement to the recently developed cam- 
paign of cut-over land development of his section, for his 
big farms demonstrate the fertility of the agricultural 
land of the South. The annual crop of rice on his farms 
is of a quantity ‘and quality that establish a standard. 
He was one of the organizers of the Southern Rice Grow- 
ers’ Association. One of his farms is devoted to diversi- 
fied crops and to the’ raising of cattle and hogs and he 
has been a foremost producer of sugar cane. In all these 
activities he took active part and felt a constant and justi- 
fiable pride. He was interested also in oil production in 
the Vinton (La.) field and elsewhere and owned ranch 
property in western Texas. He was vice president of the 
Yellow Pine Paper Co., of Orange, of the First National 
Bank of that city, the Orange Grocery Co. and the Orange 
Rice Mill Co. 

Edgar W. Brown’s farming, paper manufacturing, cat- 
tle raising, oil and other interests in addition to his high 
rank as a lumber manufacturer illustrated his high posi- 
tion as a developer of the resources of the South. He 
served two years as mayor of Orange but declined re- 





DR. EDGAR W. BROWN, OF ORANGE, TEX. ; 
Born Nov. 23, 1859 ; Died June 16, 1917 


election. He was a member of the Orange County Naviga- 
tion Board, one of the most important influences in the 
development in recent years of the city and county of 
Orange, and was an active factor in other and most im- 
portant waterways development of his section. These 
serve to demonstrate his standing as a citizen, but to 
them, and perhaps most forcibly indicative, was his re- 
cent tribute and contribution to patriotism. During his 
last sickness Dr. Brown tendered to the United States 
Government, enjoining the effect of his action upon his 
estate, all the resources of his extensive farm lands for 
such use as the Government might deem advisable, and 
supplemented the offer with a subscription of $10,000 for 
Liberty Loan bonds—in all a record of high citizenship 
that is a tribute to sterling character and an inspiration. 
In November, 1888, Dr. Brown married Miss Carrie 
Lutcher, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Henry J. Lutcher, 
Orange. Of this union three children were born: a daugh- 
ter Fannie, who became Mrs. R. A. Moore, of Orange, and 
two sons, Edgar W. Brown, jr., and Lutcher Brown, 
Funeral services were held Saturday afternoon, June 16, 
at the Lutcher Memorial Presbyterian church, Dr. E. T. 
Drake, pastor, officiating. The honorary pallbearers in- 
eluded Capt. Lynn Dinkins and Dr. C. Jeff Miller, of 
New Orleans; J. W. Link, 8S. F. Carter, J. H. Kirby and 
B. F. Bonner, of Houston, Tex.; J. M. Abbott, sr., of Se- 
guin, Tex.; W. H. McReynolds, Port Arthur, Tex.; John 
N. Gilbert, J. Frank Keith, W. B. Dunlap and W. D. 
Gordon, Beaumont, Tex.; L. Miller, B. F. Hewson and 
George E. Holland, of Orange, Tex. The active pallbear- 


ers were W. J. Crawford, of Beaumont; R. W. Wier, of 
Houston; F. H. Farwell, George 8. Holmes, Joseph Miller, 
Monroe Chapman, John W. Hart and L. W. Gilbert. The 
body of Dr. Edgar W. Brown was laid to rest in the 
family mausoleum in Evergreen cemetery, Orange. 





A. D. PARR.—President of the Parr Lumber & Planing 
Mill Co., a prominent. business man, clubman and one of 
Clarksburg’s (W. Va.) leading citizens, A. D. Parr, passed 
away at his residence there June 15 of Bright’s disease, of 
which he had been a sufferer for more than two years. 
He had returned from Florida, where he had been a year 
for the benefit of his health, only two weeks before his 
death. He was the owner of some of the finest blooded 
racing horses in West Virginia. He leaves a widow, who 
before their marriage was Miss Mary Genevieve Boggess. 
A surviving brother is Clarence F. Parr, secretary and 
treasurer and general manager of the Pasr Lumber. & 
Planing Mill Co., of Clarksburg. 

GEORGE FREDERICK ~ ROBINSON.—One of the'‘best 
known lumbermen of British Columbia, George Frederick 
Robinson, died in Victoria recently, following an operation. 
He was born in Brighton, N. B., in 1856 and when he went 
west to Winnipeg in 1885 became interested in the 
Northwest Lumber Co. Twenty years ago he went further 
west to Fernie, where he engaged also in :the lumbering 
business and ten years ago moved to Nelson, where he had 
resided since. Previous to occupying the position he held 
at the time of his death, that of manager of the Western 
Canada Timber Co. at Gerrard, he was manager of the 
Summit Lake Lumber Co. (Ltd.). He leaves a widow, 
two sons and two daughters. 





H. R. KELSEY.—A well known lumberman of Toledo, 
Ohio, H. R. Kelsey, died suddenly in Spragge, Ont., June 
12. The first intimation of his illness was received’ by 
Mrs. Kelsey June 11 by telegram. She and her son, 
Aaron L. Kelsey left immediately for Canada, but failed 
to arrive before Mr. Kelsey’s death. His death was: due 
to an attack of ptomaine poisoning. Mr. Kelsey had left 
Toledo on a business trip the preceding week, to buy 
Canadian lumber. He was a member of Kelsey & Freée- 
man, lumber dealers of Toledo. He also was a. director in 
the Milburn Wagon Co., with which his father, Aaron L. 
Kelsey, had been connected since its location in .Toledo. 
The father died three and one-half years ago, at the 
age of 90. The mother, Helen Lawton Kelsey, came of an 
old Toledo family and their son was born there 58 years 
ago. Mr. Kelsey was a member of the Toledo Club, 
Inverness and Commerce Clubs. As a young man he had 
six years of military training. Besides his widow and 
one son, Aaron, he leaves six daughters. 

AUGUSTUS F. FISHER.—A retired lumberman, Augus- 
tus F. Fisher, of Denver, Colo., died June 17 of arterio- 
sclerosis. He is the father of Harold A. Fisher, widely 
known golfist. Mr. Fisher was born near Berlin, Germany, 
Oct. 4, 1838, and came to America when 16 years old. He 
went to Pontiac, Ill., where he engaged in the lumbering 
business and later became mayor of that city. He served 
thru the Civil war and participated in Sherman’s march 
to the sea. -From 1879 to 1897 he was engaged in the lum- 
ber business in Chicago. His widow and son, Harold 
Fisher, survive him. Interment was in Graceland Ceme- 
tery, Chicago. 





IRVING D. VINCENT.—Announcement has just been 
received of the death of Irving D. Vincent, of Ottawa, IIL, 
May 23, vice president of the Illinois Lumber & Supply 
Dealers’ Association. 





GEORGE W. CURTIN.—President of the Pardee & Cur- 
tin Lumber Co., which operates large hardwood mills at 
Curtin and Hominy Falls, W. Va., but has its principal 
offices at Clarksburg, Gen. George W. Curtin, died there 
June 7. He had suffered a stroke of paralysis some time 
before and gradually declined. General Curtin, ,who re- 
ceived his title thru gubernatorial appointment, was 
known widely, not only because of the lumbering opera- 
tions of his company, but also by reason of the other 
important interests with which: he was connected. He 
had made many visits to Baltimore in the course. of busi- 
ness and was a welcome visitor there. His geniality made 
him friends wherever he went. He is survived. bya son, 

. H. B. Curtin, who is an official of the Pardee & Curtin 
Lumber Co, 
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BETWEEN TRAINS 


Niagara Fauus, N. Y., June 10.—Curious to know 
whether the well-known cataract from which this town 
gets its name and most of its revenue were still in opera- 
tion, we secured shore Jeave from the Grand Trunk long 
enough to have a look. One good thing about Niagara is 
that you can do it up and down both sides and over and 
under in an hour or so. 

We did not find much change here, altho we had left a 
lot the last time we visited these parts. The weather 
was rather Londony and in consequence the falls were 
rather damp; but they were still falling in the same 
general direction, and making about the same amount of 
noise, despite the fact that considerable of the volume 
thereof has been diverted to make shredded wheat and 
emery wheels and things. 

Not only are the falls still in operation, but the same 
taxi runners attempt to conscript the tourist the moment 
he steps off the train, and the same souvenirs are on sale 
at every corner. One can still buy a large red and blue 
glass picture of the eataract for 50 cents, and people 
still do so, and take it home, and in six months wonder 
what in thunder they ever spent their good money for 
that thing for. 

We went over and watched the Canadian falls in the 
dusk of the evening and, as the night came down, wan- 
dered up the river. Soon the distant shore disappeared 
in the darkness and at last the river itself became a 
white ghost in the night, tossing its arms in the black- 
ness and making the place as cheerful as a haunted house. 
In the days of youth Niagara is a marvelous spectacle; 
as one grows older and comes back to look at it again 
it seems only terrible. We were glad to get back to 
our train, to exchange the black night and the ghostly 
mist for electric lights; and even a rocking train seemed 
better than an island shaking with the thunder of waters. 





New York, N. Y., June.12.—Every Chicago man who 
comes to. New York and every New York man who goes 
to Chicago attempt to make comparison between tne 
parts that each locality is playing in the war. The West 
leads the East in enlistments, the East leads the West in 
the buying of bonds and such. One is spending men 
and the other money, and people seem to marvel at it. 

One thing is to be said about New York ‘that is to its 
special credit, and that is that it is not afraid to fly the 
American flag, and even the flags of our allies. In Chi- 
cago there are a lot of merchants who are fearful of 
offending pro-German customers, or the mayor or some- 
body, and so the flag is omitted from their scheme of dec- 
oration. One of the niftiest expressions of, disapproval 
of the war that we have observed was that on Memorial 
Day in Chicago, when the flag was put up for the day 
and then taken down when the day was over, altho the 
war is far from that. 

There is now no more interesting part of New York 
than the North River. Every passing steamer is an ob- 
ject of interest to ferry passengers. We watched the 
St. Paul dock a few days ago on its way home from Eu- 
rope. The liners have all been painted a wartime gray 
to make them indistinguishable at any distance at sea, 
and their names are painted over like the rest, but they 
are still discernible if one passes close enough. As the St. 
Paul came to dock its guncrews were still gathered about 
its guns fore and aft. There were a considerable num- 
ber of women passengers, and a thousand people crowded 
on the dock awaited the end of the steamer’s voyage. 





Toronto, ONT., June 14.—The hand of the war is evi- 
dent in Toronto. This city of something less than half 
a million people has sent sixty thousand soldiers to Eu- 
rope. It is not unusual to meet a young man with an arm 
or a leg missing or with some other mark of the conflict. 
The olive ‘breen khaki of the Canadian volunteers is also 
much in evidence. 

Conscription is looming in Canada, and then the labor 
of aiding the empire will be much more equitably dis- 
tributed. In Canada the age for registration will prob- 
ably be from 20 to 45. There is the usual amount of de- 
bate and discussion, with conscription finding favor in 
the West’ and ‘disfavor in the East. 

‘When the history of the war is written Toronto may 

100k ‘proudly to its part in it. It has given liberally of 
both its men and its money. 
* With conscription in America already in effect, and in 
Canada impending and inévitable, those who cross the 
imaginary line find that it is very real in fact. The 
United States immigration inspectors have arrived at the 
conclusion, if the Niagara frontier is a criterion, that the 
way to get the best results is to be as brusque as possible. 
It is a well known fact that the guilty are always pre- 
pared for rough handling but that the innocent, under 
such. circumstances, go a mile in the air. After having 
been asked the same question three times in rapid suc- 
cession, no American, no matter how good he may be, is 
prepared to deny that. he is a German plotter intending 
to blow up the falls, or a slacker endeavoring to flee the 
country and ready to leave family, boardinghouse, job, 
creditors and all behind him rather than go to the French 
front. Our purpose in this fair city was to deliver an 
address to a naturally impatient throng at the King Ed- 
ward hotel. This crime remained undetected, but the 
fact that. we look young for our forty troubled years 
came near landing us in the jug. ‘We would suggest to 
Mr. Wilson that he buy a few volumes on the almost 
forgotten art of etiquette and send them to his personal 
representatives on the border. 





ATLANTA, GA.," June 18.—Well, well, look where we are 
now! The facts that a lumberman, Arch C. Klumph, of 
Cleveland, is the retiring international president of Ro- 
tary, that there would be a whole lot of good lumbermen 


at the annual convention of the Rotary Clubs, and a whole 
flock of other thats, including the fact that our good 
friend Reginald de Koven was coming down and wanted 
us to come along, were too much to be resisted—and here 
we are. Last night we sat with Arch Klumph in the 
lobby of the Georgian Terrace and he told us what a big 
thing Rotary is. 

Briefly, as you know, it is one man from each business 
vocation in each town, banded together to do something 
for everybody in every vocation in every town. Tomor- 
row afternoon, for example, the lumbermen members are 
going to get together and talk about the lumber business, 
and possibly say a few words also about the railroads if 
there are no ladies present. Of which more anon. 

Atlanta is out to win the hearts of the Rotarians, and 
has evidently decided that the way to do it is by bunt- 
ing. Every wall, door, window, post and pillar is cov- 
ered with the red, white, blue and yellow combination 
of the national and Rotarian colors. Every few minutes 
a band goes by and everybody follows it—goodbye, there 
goes one now! 





Better lose the business than the money. 





CAROLINA 


Millions in arms, and millions more in sleep, 
And never now division of the days 
In proper seasons—time to sow, to reap, 
A time for planting and a time for praise; 
On every sea a ship, and hill a gun, 
On every plain a battleflag unfurled, 
Death in the night, and blood upon the sun; 
Is there no place of peace in all the world? 


Yea, there is peace: The oak is green again, 
The pine a brighter verdure, sky more blue. 
The warm, warm sun, a birdsong in the glen, 
Some singer trying out a tune or two, 
A field deserted the unharnessed plow, 
No moving pulley in the silent mills— 
Yea, there is somewhere peacetime even now: 
A Sunday in the Carolina hills. 


In Carolina it is hard to look 
Over high mountains, intervening seas, 
Europe is only something in a book, 
And what do darkies know of dynasties? 
So, if they do not hear your cannon shot 
And do not hate a kaiser or a king, 
If they are slow to anger, blame them not— 
They live in Carolina in the Spring. 
Duncan, S. C., June 17. 





All some contractors contract is debt. 





RANDOM 

King Constantine found the Allies holding the ace. 

The kaiser soon won’t have to go to the front, if the 
front keeps coming to hirh. 

Mr. von Hindenberg seems more and more determined 
to lure Mr. Haig to Berlin. 

Germany now is sending her lunatics to the front. 
Pershing may get a crack at the kaiser yet. 

As far as Atlanta, Ga., is concerned, the biggest lum- 
berman in the U. S. this week was Arch Klumph. 

The Italian ‘campaign luckily came along just when we 
were beginning to run out of names for our sleeping ears. 

We would be glad to send some delegates to the Stock- 


holm peace conference, but the circus season is here and 
all our con men are busy. 


Considering how many people we know who make their- 


living that way, Uncle Sam’s two billion dollar touch 
doesn’t seem so remarkable. 

We read that a Norwegian lumber ship was torpedoed 
off Huelva, which almost tempts one to remark that that 
is a Huelva way to treat a lumberman. 

We shall probably presently hear that von Hindenberg 
has outgeneraled Haig again and stopped the attack on 
the German front by receiving it on the German rear. 





THE REAL AMERICA 
America to me? Not streets and alleys, 
Not tenement of brick nor house of glass— 
America to me is mountains, valleys, 
And far horizons of a sea of grass. 
Not banks and bars and fortune’s hoarded treasures, 
The day of folly and the night of glee, 
But open skies, and plains, and simple pleasures— 
That is America, America to me. 


Not women sunk in sin, nor men in meanness, 
White-fingered parasites on others’ toil, 
But men of labor in a world of greenness 
And rough hands blackened by the common soil; 
The sheen of rivers and the roar of waters 
That journey downward to the waiting sea, 
The sons of earth, and heaven’s blue-eyed daughters— 
That is America, America to me. 


There dwells our hope, there lingers our salvation, 
The after-all, our ultimate of power: 
There is no stronger thing in all the nation 
Than wealth of grain cr purity of flower. 
We took the sky to make her starry banner, 
The sunset’s bars an emblem for the free; 
The faith of old, the purpose that began her— 
That is America, America to me! 





Demand perfection, if you are perfect. 
































































































































The Time to Invest 
in limberis NOW. 


We can take advan- 

tage of market condt- 

tions for you as you can- 
not for yourself. 


Either of two systems may 
be followedin buying timber. 
One contemplates buying 
properties at recognized mar- 
ket values to accord with in- 
dividual ideas as to what a 
timber tract should be, and 
hold it in anticipation of 
steadily increasing value; 
the other, the Lacey Way, 
contemplates taking advan- 
tage of opportunities that 
come to an organization like 
ours, buying at prices much 
below recognized values and gaining 
profit, both from the purchase and 


from accretion. 


Obviously the latter 
plan 1s most inviting from 
the standpoint of speculation or for 
those who do not contemplate future 
manufacturing. It permits carrying 
charges to be reckoned merely as de- 
Serred payments on the purchase price 
and of course means larger profits. 


The present is a most 
opportune time for such in- 
vestments. After a period of depres- 
sion, in common with other-industries, 
lumber is coming intoits own again. “ 


There are, however, many timber 
owners financially unable to carry non- 
productive investments, whormyst sell. 








es 
We can make a selection for 
you in the Douglas Fir forests of 
British Columbia, Washington or ek 
Oregon; the White Pine of ldahoz: | y3 








the Western Pine of Oregon or Cal- 
ifornia; in the Redswoods of the latter 
state, or elsewhere. Prices range well 
below the market value. Send for fur- 
ther information and booklet described 
as ‘‘Pointers.”” s 
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| FINANCI 


f- ort Dearborn National Bank | 
Chicago, Illinois 











Capital - - $ 2,000,000 
Surplus & Profits 1,000,000 
Deposits - - 42,000,000 


OFFICERS: 


WILLIAM A. TILDEN, President. BE. C, TUBBS, Cashier. 

NELSON N, LAMPERT, Vice-Pres. WM. W. LeGROS, Asst. Cash. 

HENRY R. KENT, Vice-Pres. CHARLES L. BOYE, Asst. Cash. 

JOHN FLETCHER, Vice-Pres. WM. L. McKEE, Asst. Cash, 

GEORGE H. WILSON, Vice-Pres. R. J. McKAY, Asst, Cash. 

MARCUS JACOBOWSKY, Vice-Pres. WM. E. McLALLEN, Asst. Cash, 
H. LAWTON, Manager Foreign Department. 


Fort Dearborn Trust & Savings Bank 


WILLIAM A. TILDEN, Prest. HERBERT C. ROER, Cashier 
NELSON N. LAMPERT, Vice-Pres, 4 H. LENNERT, Asst. Cashier 





JOHN E. SHEA, Vice-Pres. M. A. BRADFORD, Secy and Trust Officer 
F, LINCOLN JOHNSON, STANLEY G. MILLER, Mér. Bond Dept. 
Mgr. of the Real Estate Dept. ROBERT J. LEWIS, Mér. Safe Deposit Vaults 








| Safe Deposit Vaults, Monroe and Clark Streets 


George H. Burr & Co. 
7 Bankers——~ 


Bonds 


We finance lumber companies by the 
outright purchase of timber bond is- 
sues and of straight six months notes. 





Commercial Paper 


Weare always glad to advise with you 
as to the best and cheapest method of 
borrowing. 


The Rookery, Chicago. 
120 Broadway, New York. 
Third Nat. Bank Bidg., St. Louis. 
Kohl Bldg., San Francisco. 
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Timberland 
Loans 


Loans to lumbermen or timber owners 
negotiated with the precision of practice 
which results from 37 yearsexpericnce. 


Long or short terms. Amounts from 
$50,000 up, as conditions warrant, 


JAMES D. 


ACEY [IMBER (6. 


332 South Michigan Ave., Chicago | 


Fire Protection 
Sprinkler Systems 


Earn their cost quickly in 
Wood Working Industries 


We carry the cost of installing. 
The saving in insurance premi- 
ums pays the bill. 


Does your plant and business 
need the protection ? 








Write Us. 


GEO. H. HOLT & CO. 


926 Manhattan Bidg., CHICAGO 





JOINS IN PUBLICITY CAMPAIGN 


Company Specializes in Oak Flooring and 
Poplar Bevel Siding 


The DeSoto Hardwood Flooring Co., of Memphis, 
Tenn., is the latest firm to join ia the aggressive poplar 
publicity campaign that is being conducted thru the 
columns of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. The DeSoto 
Hardwood Flooring Co. succeeded the Memphis Poplar 
Products Co., which was organized in 1912 for the manu- 
facture and wholesaling of poplar bevel siding. This 
change in name was caused by the determination of the 
company further to advertise its ‘‘Quality’’ brand oak 
flooring. 

At first glance it may seem a far fetched ery from yel- 
low poplar bevel siding to oak flooring, but in fact the 
connection is very direct. Particular and discriminating 
people use yellow poplar bevel siding in building houses, 
and to the same class of people ‘‘Quality’’ brand oak 
flooring appeals very greatly. Then too, it is very ad- 
vantageous for the retail dealer to be able to obtain both 
poplar siding and oak flooring from the same company, 
and in the same car if necessary. Thus, the DeSoto 
Hardwood Flooring Co., is in a splendid position to fill 
rush orders for both poplar siding and oak flooring, and’ 
to relieve the retailer from the necessity of carrying a 
large stock of either item. 

The officers of the company are all well known and 
well liked southern lumbermen. They are: President, 
J. W. McClure; vice president, R. A. Taylor, and secre- 
tary-treasurer, George O. Friedel. Mr. McClure, who is 
also president of the Bellgrade Lumber Co., is not actively 
connected with the DeSoto Hardwood Flooring Co., the 
management of which is divided between Mr. Friedel aud 
Mr. Taylor. While the company manufactures several 
ears of poplar bevel siding a month, its principal unler- 
taking may probably be termed the manufacture of 
‘¢Quality’’? brand oak flooring, about 100,000 feet of 
which is manufactured each week. From long expe- 
rience the management knows just the quality of oak 
needed to make the very best sort of flooring, and de- 
votes a great deal of attention to securing this quality. 
In its plant the company has the very latest and best: ma- 
chinery to insure the perfect milling of its product. One 
of the proud boasts of the management is that flooring 
that is manufactured today will match perfectly with 
that manufactured at any time by the factory, so exact 
and well maintained is the standard of the products. 

The management believes firmly in the complete utiliza- 
tion of all the products of the log and makes a practice 
of marketing in useful shape the wood left over from the 
manufacture of its principal products. Also a consider- 
able amount of gum furniture stock, such as drawer 
sides and drawer backs, as well as gum finish, is manu- 
factured by the company. Special items in poplar are 
also produced and the company prides itself upon its 
ability to fill orders of this character. 


TIMBER TAXATION HEARING HELD 


Discuss Principles to Apply in Raising Rev- 
enue on Lumbering Operations 





New Orueans, La., June 19.—Sitting at Baton Rouge, 
the State capital, Louisiana’s State Boayd of Affairs 
gave a two-day hearing last week on timber, lumber and 
plant taxation to Louisiana lumbermen who desired to 
be heard regarding the board’s plans of asséssment for 
the coming year. Representatives of the board, as has 
been already published in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
have been investigating timber and lumber assessments, 
as well as other lines of business, with the idea of increas- 
ing Louisiana’s assessed valuations and revenues. At the 
outset of last week’s hearing Chairman L. E. Thomas of 
the board explained that its desire was to discuss with the 
lumbermen the principles of assessment, and an equitable 
basis for its adjustment, rather than individual assess- 
ments. The board recognized, he said, that local condi- 
tions, varying greatly in different sections of the State, 
deserved due consideration in the adjustment of individual 
assessments. 

The first day of the hearing was given to the cypress 
and hardwood interests, and the second to the yellow 
piners. Cypress conditions were discussed by Harry B. 
Hewes, of the Jeanerette Lumber & Shingle Co.; L. W. 
Gilbert, of the Dibert, Stark & Brown Cypress Co.; C. 8. 
Williams, of the F. B. Williams Cypress Co.; Paul 
Kramer, of the Kyle Lumber Co.; J. H. Opdenwyer, of 
the Opdenwyer-Aleus Co.; and Frederic Wilbert, of A. 
Wilbert Sons’ Lumber & Shingle Co. The cypress folk 
discussed stumpage values, manufacturing costs and plant 
depreciation, making it clear that timberland values 
varied radically with the, amount of cut per acre and 
with local conditions influencing logging costs. Some of 
them also suggested the unfairness of assessing lumber on 
the yards on the basis of stumpage value plus cost of 
manufacture, contending that the manufacturing cost 
should not be added and pointing out that merchants were 
assessed upon their invoices, their cost of operation not 
being added. Mr. Hewes made the point that while the 
rate of timber taxation in other States averaged about 
1.5 cents per M, in Louisiana the average was 7.5 
cents, not including the ‘‘severance tax.’’ Mr. Gilbert 
suggested the wisdom and justice of placing other kinds 
end classes of property on the same tax basis as that of 
the lumber industry. 

The first speakers for the hardwood interests were 
Messrs. Hathaway and Hawthorn, of the Pardee Co., 
who described their assessment troubles involving lands 
having mixed pine and hardwood growth. Under the 





custom this was classed as pine and so assessed, whereas 
the hardwood.growth was small and. of comparatively 


_ small value. This basis made the assessment too high, 


they contended, and they suggested that the timber be 
returned at-the actual value of the various species. 

C. R. Meek, for the Mansfield Hardwood Co., submitted 
a protest against the assessment of its lumber on yards, 
suggestiig that a manifest error had been made. Dis. 
cussing hardwood stumpage values, he declared there were 
wide variations, due to transport and other conditions. 

J. G. Lawler, for the Delta Land & Timber Co., sub- 
mitted a problem involving tracts of mixed hardwood and 
pine stands. sig 

On the second day’s hearing, Joseph Muth, of the 
Industrial Lumber Co., took the floor first for the yellow 
piners, protesting against the assessed valuation fixed 
for yard stock. Mr. Muth also discussed stumpage values 
and manufacturing costs, and pronounced the $5 valua- 
tion of cut-over lands too high, suggesting it should be 
placed at $2.50 or $3. 7 

C. C. Faust, of the Clear Creek Lumber Co., also pro- 
tested against the valuation of yard stock. 8.'N. Thomas, 
representing the Gould estate, discussed timberland values 
on the basis of recent sales. R. W. Ford, of the American 
Lumber Co., explained methods used in arriving at book 
value of timberlands. J. W. Clarkson, of the Forrest 
Lumber Co, and the Louisiana Central Lumber Co., con- 
sidered valuation of yard stocks too high, and discussed 
stumpage and logging costs. 

G. Reid, for the Brooks-Scanlon and Genesee Lumber 
companies, and H. R. Loranger, of the Genesee company, 
discussed cut-over land valuations, the cost of its develop- 
ment etc. John Minvielle, of the Planters Lumber Co., 
considered the assessment on the company’s cut-over 
lands, subject to overflow and agriculturally valueless, 
too high. T. R. Thames, of the Natalbany Lumber Co., 
considered the cut-over land assessment too high on the 
lands of that company. . 

B. M. Miller, appearing for the Great Southern and 
Salmen Brick & Lumber Co., discussed stumpage stands 
and values in St. Tammany and Washington parishes, 
pronouncing $4 a fair average valuation for stumpage. 


~ The average manufacturing cost he figured at $16. 


H. F. Madison, of the Crossett Lumber Co., discussed 
assessment methods in that section of the State, which 
apparently were adjusted with thé purpose of establishing 
a $10 an acre basis. About half the company’s cut-over 
land was subject to overflow and valueless except for 
peoaee: He considered $2 a fair valuation for éut-over 
and. ° 

W. D. Goff; of the Bryceland Lumber Co., objected to 
the valuation of his company’s plant, contending that 
no allowance had been made for depreciation. 

_F. W. Scott, of the Union Sawmill Co., discussing log- 
ging and manufacturing costs and average cost of lumber 
loaded on ear, figuring stumpage at $3. He had bought 
cut-over land, he said, at from $1.25 to $2.50 an acre. 





SCRUTINIZES MAIL-ORDER ADVERTISING METHODS 


_ Wasuineton, D. C., June 19.—Lumbermen in Wash- 
ington are taking a keen interest in the action of the 
Federal Trade Commission in filing a formal complaint 
against a large number of lumbermen and the Mississippi 
Valley Lumberman and its publisher in connection with 
alleged attempts to throttle by unfair means and in vio- 
lation of the Clayton Act competition by mail order or 
‘“eat’? houses, 

Lumbermen are especially interested in the fact that 
the trade commission also is looking carefully into the 
advertising methods of certain mail order houses with a 
view to determining whether they, on the other hand, are 
_ violating the law against fake and misleading adver- 
ising. 

Needless to say, many lumbermen who have followed 
the advertising methods of mail order houses have long 
been convinced that some agency of the Government 
should put a stop to them. Lumbermen declare they do 
not object to competition from any quarter so long as it 
is on the square. When it,ceases to be on the square they 
are vigorously opposed to it. 

The commission also has made public two complaints 
against individual lumber companies. The Interior Lum- 
ber Co., of Minneapolis, is cited to appear. before the 
commission in this city Aug. 10 and answer the charge 
that it is violating Section 2 of the Clayton Act by selling 
lumber in Minnesota and adjoining States at different 
prices than it is selling in other States, thus tending to 
create a monopoly. This complaint, which is docketed 
as No. 14, charges that 


’ said respondent, engaged in selling in interstate commerce 


lumber and other building materials thru line yards or branch 
selling agencies located in Minnesota and adjoining States, 
during the last two years has been, and now is, in the course 
of interstate commerce, in violation of Section 2 of the Clay- 
ton Act, selling and delivering lumber and building materials 
to purchasers thereof in certain cities and communities in 
Minnesota and adjoining States at different prices than to 
purchasers in the same or other cities and communities of 
the United States, and that the effect of such discrimination 
in prices may be and is to substantially lessen competition 
and to tend to create a monopoly in the lumber and building 
material industry in the States in which same is sold. 

A third complaint, also against an individual firm, the 
C. L. Colman Lumber Co., of La Crosse, Wis., is docketed 
as No. 13 and set down for hearing Aug. 8. It involves 
the same charge as the complaint against the Interior 
Lumber Co. ; 


START ERECTION OF MODERN BAND MILL 


Foukk, Miss.,. June 18.—The Geo. W. Fouke Lumber 
Co. is building a modern band mill at this point that 
will have a daily capacity of 100,000 feet. This mill is 
located in the heart of Jasper County, Mississippi, 13 
miles from the station of Stevens on the Mississippi & 





Western Railroad. The company has a small circular mill. 


in operation cutting the timbers for the big new mill and 
the railroad and expects to have the big mill in operation 
early in the coming fall. 
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MOTOR TRUCKS USED IN TIE MILL OPERATION IN WASHINGTON 


MOTOR TRUCK STUNTS THAT SHOW HAULING POWER 








Adaptability for Small and Portable Sawmill Operations Well Shown—Range of Use Is 
Steadily Increasing—Converted Pleasure Car Gives Good Results 





PORTABLE TIE MILL UTILIZES TRUCKS 

In cutting ties in the Pacific Northwest one of the principal 
expenses is that of hauling. One firm, however, has solved 
this problem very nicely, as shown by the illustration. This 
illustration shows a portable sawmill owned by Walk & Mills, 
which is operated in the company’s timber about four miles 
north of Roy, Wash. ‘The firm has a large tie contract and 
is turning out 400 ties daily, which are hauled from the mill 
to the Northern Pacific Railroad tracks by two GMC trucks, 
manufactured by the General Motors Truck Co., of Pontiac, 
Mich. The truck on the left in the picture has 4,500 pounds 
of ties loaded and the truck on the right 7,000 pounds weight. 
Both of these trucks are on the job seven days a week, if 
necessary, to handle the output of the mill. They are fitted 
out with special bodies to facilitate the piling of ties cross- 
wise, as can be easily seen by referring to the illustration. 
No difficulty is experienced in running the trucks in the 
woods, for they will go any place that it is possible to haul 
loads of such great weight. 

Walk & Mills claim to have the most up-to-date portable 
mill in western Washington, and claim that the. motor trucks 
add very much to its up-to-dateness. The company owns 200 
acres of timber and moves the mill as the timber is cut. The 
timber is cut only a very short distance from the mill, and 
logs are snaked out and hauled ‘over a tram line by horses to 
the mill and there sawn, principally into ties. 

It is pretty generally conceded that a motor truck is a very 
desirable investment for a large lumber company that conducts 
either a retail or manufacturing business. The AMERICAN 
I,UMBERMAN has steadily contended that ‘the small portable 
mill owner has just as much use for a motor haulage system 
as any other company, and this article is an excellent vindica- 
tion of that belief. The company would not go back to horse 
hauling of ties unless absolutely forced to do so, and is en- 
tirely satisfied with the manner in which the trucks operate. 
Every portable millman will find it of much advantage to use 
motor trucks for the same purpose that Walk & Mills use 
trucks, 





TRUCK REPLACES SIX TEAMS 


From actual demonstration it is becoming more and more 
evident that the motor truck and trailer are just as essential 
to the lumberman operating a comparatively small sawmill as 
they are to the largest. Take for example the operations of 
John V. Wright, of Bolivar, Tenn. One of the most active 
members of the Hardwood Dimension Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, of Memphis, and always to be found identified with prog- 
ress in the industry, it is not surprising to learn that he is 
using a motor truck and trailers to such good advantage that 
the Bolivar Bulletin reports that the combination “will do 
the work of six teams.” 

For a number of years Mr. Wright has operated a hard- 
wood mill near Bolivar and another near Gilmore, Ark. The 
latter was recently closed down permanently and moved ta 
Bolivar, where the owner has purchased 800 acres of ex- 
tremely good hardwood timber. Mr, Wright has also pur- 
chased a third mill outfit and will shortly have it in opera- 
tion. He finds that a motor truck and trailers enable him to 
make a great saving in teaming costs and at the same time to 
move his lumber’in much quicker time than by the horse sys- 
tem, especiaily the very heavy loads. 





MOTOR TRUCK USED AS A TUGBOAT 


Probably the first instance where a motor truck was used 
to do the work of a tugboat on the Kennebec River occurred 
in Augusta, Me., recently when the schooner Alice Wentworth, 
bound for the sawmill of the Augusta Lumber Co. to load 
lumber for Bridgeport, Conn., was berthed at its destination 
by that means. The schooner did not make the entire trip 
up the Kennebec River in tow of a motor truck, of course, 


as there is no road all of the way along the shore, but the 
truck did the work of towing most efficiently from the city 
limits to the wharf of the Augusta Lumber Co. north of the 
city. This part of the Kennebec is dangerous for naviga- 
tion by a tug at certain stages of the water, but it was neces- 
sary to get the schooner to the wharf by some means. In 
past years this difficulty has at times been overcome by set- 
ting seamen to do the work by straining and sweating at the 
oars of a yawl with a vessel in tow, but this time soméone 
thought of trying the motor truck belonging to the company. 
So the lumber company’s -powerful truck was hitched at the 
end of a long towing line and moved the schooner to the 
desired berth as easily and rapidly as would a tugboat. 





HILL CLIMBING ABILITY OF CONVERTED 
PLEASURE CAR SHOWN 


One of the first questions a lumberman asks in looking at 
a traction unit to use in making a tractor out of a pleasure 
ear is: “Will it climb hills?’ That was one of the ques- 
tions the backers of the Knox Motors Associates of Spring- 
field, Mass., asked before the Knox Traction Unit was placed 
on the market—and it was answered by practical tests be- 
fore any customers were hunted for. And the things that 
were done to those test units—well, just listen to this little 
happening: 

A used pleasure car of the vintage of 1910 was selected and 
a Knox Traction Unit attached. A lumber wagon was then 
converted into a trailer by removing the tongue and front 
wheels and a load of hardwood was taken aboard—not a 
small, stingy load, but a good big one of 3-tons that would 
tax the strength of any ordinary team. The converted pleas- 
ure car, the trailer and everybody then adjourned to the 
country where there were ordinary dirt roads running over 
some steep hills. Finally a hill with an 11 percent grade was 
found and the converted car walked right up the hill at five 
miles an hour and hauled the trailer and its load of 3 tons 
of lumber with ease. Many motor trucks are just about 
taxed to the limit by hills this steep and this shows very well 
the wonderful pulling power that a Knox Traction Unit en- 
ables the driver to get out of a converted pleasure car. 

This performance did not suit the ring master, however. 
So a steeper part of the mountain was picked out—it really 
was a mountain—and it was found that the grade was so 
steep that it was impossible to get gasoline to the motor. an 
auxiliary tank was then strapped to the headlight, making 
it possible to get a sufficient head on the gas, and the car was 
started from a standstill on the steepest part of the grade 
and pulled clear up over the top of the mountain without any 
trouble. One excellent feature is that the traction units are 
made in sizes suitable for practically all types of cars—that 
is, there are 2-ton, 3-ton and 5-ton units. 





DEMONSTRATES PULLING POWER OF 
DUPLEX TRUCK 


The wonderful pulling power of the Duplex 4-wheel drive 
truck was recently demonstrated in Harrisburg, Pa., when a 
3%4-ton Duplex towed a trolley car weighing 25 tons and 
loaded with ten passengers up State Street hill in the rain. 
As every lumberman knows that has had much to do with 
hauling, rain adds considerably to the difficulty of towing 
trailers. In a letter to H. M. Lee, president of the Duplex 
Truck Co,. of Lansing, Mich., George G. McFarland, .of the 
Harrisburg Automobile Co., said: ‘The demonstration was 
given conclusively to prove to the Harrisburg Railways Co. 
officials that the Duplex is the most powerful motor truck 
built. The streets were wet with rain and the tracks were 
slippery, but no chains were used on the Duplex, which easily 
pulled the street car up the hill without slipping.” 












































THE DUPLEX TRUCK AND THE TROLLEY CAR THAT IT TOWED UP A HILL-IN THE RAIN 
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| Hardwood Timber Lands 


Large Tracts 
Near Transportation and Undeveloped 
Water Power 


Prices Right 
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MAPLE, BIRCH 
AND BEECH 
VIRGIN GROWTH 


Information free. 
| Address INDUSTRIAL BUREAU 


MAINE CENTRAL RAILROAD 


| Portland, Me. 














The Dual Service Card 


As a bearer of your 
name most any card 
willserve, but if 
you place value 
on proper card 
representation 
you ought to 
use 


Wiggins Peerless Patent Book-Form Cards 


They perform the dual service of announcing you or your sales- 
men, while at the same time adding prestige to your house. Send 
for tab of specimens; detach them one by one and observe the 
superiority of Wiggins engraved cards. You will like their 
smooth edges and the way they are encased in convenient book 
form style. 


THE JOHN B. WIGGINS COMPANY 


Established 1857 
Engravers, Plate Makers, Die Embossers 
1108 So. Wabash Ave. CHICAGO 
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Palace Hotel 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Hu: 








Low IN THE HEART of the business, theatre end 
shopping dit districts. The home of the Masonic, Transpor- 


tation an Clubs. 


Rates for Rooms, from $2.00 upward. 











Headquarters for the Lumbermen. 
TRE Baye RNIB 
One pe RATES: Per day 

Room with th detached bath . « «+ 3 3 ao 4 

Room wae — bath .. $3, 

Room with detached bath $3, 3 Ty 
Room with private bath; Double room = $5 to 

Single room. At 

bed . $4, $4.50, $5 

z I Two connecting rooms 

with bath. Per day. 

3 persons, to $? 

4 persons, $7 to $12 












J 1026 Rooms — 834 
With Private Bath. 


>| Hotel 9 Salle. 


Chicago's Finest 
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Texas Hardwoods 


Are a Good Buy 


any time, but particu- 
larly so right now, for 


Oak, Ash, 5 

Gum, up-to-date equipment 

aa means good milling 
55, . . 

Hickory, and our mill is the last 

Yellow Pine. 


word in modern de- 
sign. Try us. 


Sabine Tram Company 


BEAUMONT gosr. cuisoim,¢.s.A. 
TEXAS Yellow Pine Dept. 


A. 0. DAVIS, Mgr. 








% Hardwood Dept. 








‘Gouthern 


Hardwoods 
and Yellow Pine 


embracing Long and Short Leaf Pine; Plain 
and Quartered White and Red Oak, Elm, 
Poplar, Cottonwood, Gum, Magnolia, White 
Ash and Cypress; Maple and Oak Flooring. 


Mississippi D. E. Chipps, President 
| Fexxs*™ Hardwood Co. , 








Weidman & Son Co. 


TROUT CREEK, MICHIGAN 
Manufacturers of 


; Hardwood «m4 Hemlock 


LUMBER 


SHINGLES — LATH 











BIRCH for QUICK SALE 


60 M 4-4 No. 1 and 2 Common. Writ 

50 M 5-4 No. 1 and 2 Cominon. mags 

15 M 12-4 No. 1 Common and Better. Prices 
100 M 6-4 No. 3 Common. Tod 
100 M 5-4 No. 3. Common. st 


Von Platen Lumber Co., Mills at Iron Meuntain, Mich. 


























Hardwoods" « hiaciees 


Piling & Posts 
Red Cedar Shingles 
Yellow Pine 


L. L. HAY, "seitresiée," Columbus,Ohio’ ] 









My prices will 
interest you. 











LUNHAM & MOORE 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 
Forwarding Agents Marine Insurance 
NEW YORK, Produce Exchange. 3 Great St., Helens, LONDON, ENG. 
Unepealied facies for negotiating, ocean, fre t contracts and 


effecting 
dispatch from seaboard. all classes of 
Sostal’ Depastacet hen EXPORT LUMBER STIEMEN TS. 














WARREN AXE & TOOL CO 


WARREN, PA 


- GRAND PRIZE 


ee een —— 


AXES-LOGGING TOOLS ** 








SASH, DOORS AN D MILLWORK 








The sash and door business, ethically speaking, is halting 
a bit, altho improvement is noticeable. The erection of six- 
teen cantonments for the national: army’ at- different. sites 
thruout the country will require an enormous volume of 
sash and door material, and Government business will help 
the trade in a similar manner in the. wholesome effect that 
this business is having on the lumber trede,. There seems 
to be a fair country yard demand, altho an inadequate car 
supply still holds down the volume. City business as a rule 
is not up to normal, due in a measure to the high cost of 
construction material. It is the price of other building 


. materials other than sash and doors that is a drawback. 


The sash and door trade in Chicago is not picking up as 
it should, altho the few nice days recently have improved 
the situation somewhat. Building operations have fallen off 
somewhat and naturally the sash and door trade suffers. 
Local sash and door people expect, however, that heavy re- 
quirements of the Government for sash and door material 
to be used in the erection of cantonments thruout the coun- 
try will be very helpful to the trade generally. Prices are 
firm. 

Minneapolis and St. Paul factories are getting a better 
run of city business, coming from low priced residences and 
store buildings of wooden construction, and to a small ex- 
tent from big propositions. Their country trade seems to 
be held down by the inadequate car situation. Early pros- 
pects are not being entirely realized, but considerable busi- 
ness is said to be developing owing to the excellent crop 
outlook. 

Buffalo (N. Y.) door factories report business not quite 
up to a year ago and much house building that was con- 
templated is being given up or deferred until labor and 
material show a tendency to decline. Recent improvement 
in the weather has somewhat stimulated business, but orders 
are not numerous enough to go around. 

The selection of a large tract of land at Annapolis Junc- 
tion, near Baltimore, for one of the divisional military can- 
tonments is expected to give something like a boost to the 
sash and door trade of that city. The factories have en- 
joyed a good business all along and the new developments are 
certain to strengthen the situation further, especially when 
taken together with the planning of hundreds of dwellings 
in places within a short distance of the city, and prices are 
likely to go higher even than they have been. 

Cincinnati shows indications that some of the projected 
work for which a large number of building permits were 
taken out last month and then held up until after the Liberty 
Loan was out of the way will be completed this summer. 


The mills are Mes wi Seer? forges, and are al flitle better 
supplied with dry..sto The high prices for lumber con- 
-tinue to influence sorationn on mill products. 

St. Louis . planing. mills still complain that business, a 
‘dull, but say that this week. more plans have been receive? 
than for.any other time within the last few» weeks. Most 
of this work is for out-6f-town bpildings, ‘houses, offic 
buildings, hotels and hospitals, altho sev sized = \ 
jobs have been put under way. This setinite akin 
only as spasmodic and -there is no” consistent tone t ete 
market. Most building splans are held in Abeyanite because 
of the unsettled ‘conditions. * 

A little. further tapeting off in demand is reported at 
Kansas City sash, and door factories, but business“holds up 
as well as can be expected. Stock items show the effects of 
the dwindling demand more than other items. That volume 
of figuring holds up better than the actual demand for stock 
is regarded as a most encouraging sign by manufacturers, 
The figuring is sufficient to give promise of a good. fall 
business. Prices are very firm. 

Higher prices for fir doors, sash, mill work of all kinds 
and finish in the Tacoma (Wash.) district are inevitable 
with advancing labor and material costs. Door factories 
generally have many orders booked ahead and are running 
full time. Shipments are going thru better, with cars con- 
siderably easier and customers better satisfied. The large 
order for doors and sash for the American Lake post is 
being distributed. 

There is only moderate activity at San Francisco plants, 
with the building situation slightly. improved. The door 
factories around the bay are operating at about a normal 
rate. The door departments of the large pine sawmills in 
the mountains are running at capacity and have a great 
deal of business booked ahead. Shipments of white pine 
door stock and open sash to the East are improving some- 
what. 

Reports from the glass manufacturers indicate that the 
production of window glass will likely be greatly curtailed 
this summer. Reliable tho unofficial sources report that a 
number of machine window factories contemplate closing 
their plants within the next thirty days. It has been known 
for some time in the trade that several plants have reached 
the decision to suspend operations during the summer. The 
window glass market is now quiet and it is estimated that 
the stocks on hand after thirty days’ operation will easily 
meet all demands during the summer. This will allow the 
manufacturers to round out their stocks and place the plants 
in a tip top condition for early opening in the fall: 





LATE NEWS OF THE AMERICAN HARDWOOD INDUSTRY 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


June 18.—F. W. Dugan, president of the Dugan Lumber 
Co., with headquarters at Memphis, announces that he will 
shortly begin the removal of the company’s mill from Round- 
away, Miss., to Thurman, Miss. The company has cut out 
all its timber at the former point and has secured a fine body 
of gum, oak, ash and cottonwood timber near the latter point. 
There are 1,000 acres in this tract and there is timber enough 
to keep the mill of the company engaged for an indefinite 
period. The timber was purchased from Linder Bros. at 
Memphis and is located in Montgomery County, Mississippi. 

Owing to cessation of rains in the upper tributaries of the 
Mississippi River, it is officially predicted that the stage here 
will not exceed 34 feet, or one foot below flood stage. There 
is much land between the levees and the banks of the Missis- 
sippi under water, but there is nothing to indicate that the 
mills at Memphis or anywhere in the Mississippi Valley will 
be even temporarily inconvenienced by the present unusually 
high water for this time of the year. The crest should pass 
Memphis early this week and then a rapid fall is predicted. 

S. M. Nickey, president of the Green River Lumber Co., says 
that the foundations have been built for the new mill to be 
installed by the company in North Memphis to replace the 
one recently burned. He says also that the machinery has 
already been ordered but that there will be considerable de- 
lay in securing delivery of this because of the overcrowded 
condition of machinery manufacturers and because the Gov- 
ernment has requisitioned some of the lathes and other parts 
of.the equipment ordered. 

Walker L. Wellford, general manager of the Chickasaw 
Cooperage Co., says that there are no direct Government 
orders for barrels being received by members of the cooperage 
trade in this city, so far as he knows, but that there is a very 
large business being received from interests which are furnish- 
ing the Government with oil, ammunition, foodstuffs and vari- 
ous commodities which must be handled in barrels. The 
box manufacturers make the same report. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


June 19.—The weakness in the yellow pine market, cre- 
ated largely by the number of transit cars that have been 
thrown upon the market, causing a reduction in prices on 
these shipments of from $1 to $1.50,-and in some instances 


$2 a thousand, has been reflected to some extent in other 


lines. In some manner, some dealers have an idea that 
prices will go lower and are holding off in their purchases 
for fall stock, despite the fact that the worst car shortage 
in the history of the industry stares them in the face. But 
yellow pine and other millmen are holding firm, and except 
in the case of transit cars, there has been no marked decline. 

Retail dealers report that while business is not by any 
means what it was four or five months ago, It is fair. Stocks 
are badly broken. ‘The erratic condition of the market is 
causing retailers to hesitate before buying stocks for fall, 
and they are waiting for the market-to take on a’ steady 
aspect before buying. 

H. M. Willhite, president of the Willhite Lumber Co., a 
newly organized concern, has returned to St. Louis after 
three weeks spent in New Orleans, where he had been as- 
sisting W. J. Sowers, manager, in the inauguration of the 
Southern Pine Emergency Bureau.. Mr. Willhite supervised 
the installation of a.system of stock records to expedite the 
ordering and shipment of lumber from the mills. 

Cc. P. Jennings, secretary of the Berthold & Jennings Lum- 
ber Co., has returned from a trip to Louisiana, southern 
Georgia and southern Mississippi, Mr. Jennings says that 
corn and cotton are very late and not-in good condition be- 
cause of the lack of rain. Some of the mills, he says, have 
felt the effect of the lull in the lumber market but are 
optimistic and believe that higher prices will prevail in 
August. 

Division F—the wholesalers—of the Lumbermen’s Ex- 
change of St. Louis met at the Mercantile Club today, and 


discussed among other matters the question of the recon- 
signing of and demurrage on cars in transit which is now 
before the Interstate Commerce Commission. The whole- 
salers also took up the matter of the proposed increase of. 
15 percent increase in freight rates. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


June 19.—The demand for hardwood lumber continues 
greater than the available supply, and local distributers have 
a large amount of orders on hand that they are not able to 
fill. Transportation conditions are no better than they have 


been at any other time in the last six months, and altho: the’ 


embargo on southern yellow pine was raised recently the 
relief thereby obtained was temporary only, and afforded 
no permanent-:alleviation. 

Furniture manufacturers report a good demand, tho trade 
has been hampered to some extent by shortage of-raw mate- 
rial, especially hardwoods, also by lack of shipping facilities 
and the holding back of orders now on hand. Manufacturers 
of desks and office equipment report heavy Government orders 
which are to some extent interfering with the filling of orders 
for distributing agencies in other cities. However, this trade 
had an exceedingly good morfth in May, the shipments of 
locally manufactured goods that month being 700 tons greater 


than in May last year, according to the statistics: of the’ 


Chamber of Commerce. 

The reported movement of all kinds of lumber thru this 
market in May was much lighter than a year ago, being 13,- 
656 cars, against 15,997 cars in 1916. Receipts fell off 1,797 


and shipments 544 cars. There was a larger movement of” 


crossties, shipments being 681 cars, against 558 cars in May, 
1916. Shipments of cooperage fell off 5,888 pieces. 

There was a heavy increase in building permits in May over 
a year ago, indicating preparations for resumption of activi- 
ties in the near future, The estimated value of the improve- 
ments for which permits were asked is $2,363,730, against 
a total of $1,043,345 in May last year. This is more than 
100 percent. . . ° 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


June 19.—The lumber trade in this territory has been 
slightly more active during the last week. This is due to 
the fact that shipments are coming in better and that buy- 
ing by factories is brisker, these now being the best customers 
for hardwoods. The yellow pine trade is more active and 
prices still rule high in every regard. Transit cars are not 
numerous and those on the market are quickly bought up. 
High prices in yellow pine still prevail and premiums are 
freely offered when delivery can be assured. 

Mill workers are busy now supplying building-materials. 
Altho building operations are stopped to a certain extent by 
the high price of materials there are a number of smaller and 
extension jobs going forward. Door and sash manufacturers 
report a good demand, with prices ruling firm in every par- 
ticular. 

The W. M. Ritter Lumber Co., which has its general offices 
in Columbus, is completing two large band mills, located at 
Fremont, Va., in the -heart ‘of a large timber region coh- 
trolled by the company. The mills will have a- combined 
capacity of approximately 100,000 feet daily. Ones a single 
mill and the other a doublé. It is planned to ere¢t a large 
planing mill, kilns and a private electric light plant.. A rail- 
road track will be built between™ the mills; which*are about 
two miles distant from’ each other. The mills wil cut: oak, 
ash, chestnut, basswood and ‘poplar. 

W. L. Whitacre, of the Whitacre Lumber Co., nes setitned 
from a buying trip among the yellow pine mills of the South. 
He reports a better movement of lumber, altho there are still 
many instances of delay caused by. car shortage. .° ’ 

R: W. Horton, of the W. M. Ritter Lumber Cog reports a 
good demand for hardwoods, especially poplar an@ :chestnut. 
The lower grades of both varieties have advanced sharply re- 
cently. Quartered and plain oak are also firm. Prices are 
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constantly advancing and buying is pretty evenly distributed 
between yards and factories. .- 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


June 20—Considering the high price of all building mate- 
rials and the resulting loss of business that might be ex- 
pected, the lumber trade is fairly well-pleased with current 
demands, especially in view of the fact that the slump in 
building activities has not been as heavy here as in other 
cities. Several building projects are known to have been 
postponed on account of the high prices of materials enter- 
ing into the construction of buildings, but it is daily becoming 
more evident that industrial plants will be compelled to build 
additions in a number of instances to care for Government 
orders. This condition has been revealed py a contract just 
awarded by the Nordyke & Marmon Co. for the construction 
cf a 1-story building, 100x350 feet, for the manufacture of 
airplane motors for the government. 

Home builders are not extensively postponing building on 
account of high prices, as the public holds the belief that 
lumber prices will not be lower for several years. Any loss 
of business comes from the fact that such materials as steel 
and concrete entering into construction work. are practically 
impossible to procure in large quantities. Even the small 
builders are experiencing no end of trouble in procuring sand 
and gravel for foundation work, many of the large gravel pro- 
ducers in this territory having been compelled practically to 
close their plants because they can not procure open-top cars. 
It is admitted that this condition is having a\slight bearish 
effect on the lumber demand. 

Indianapolis lumbermen have lost in their campaign to in- 
duce the Government to locate another military training camp 
here. They contributed $10,000 to a fund to buy ground to 
be turned over to the Government for this purpose. But as 
Fort Benjamin Harrison is.to be greatly enlarged, the trade 
does not feel the loss of the second camp keenly. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


June 20.—It was announced Monday that the Mason- 
Hanger Co., large general contractor of Richmond, Ky., New 
York and Lexington, Ky., had been given the general con- 
tract for erecting the Government cantonment at Louisville, 
and that contracts for materials would shortly be placed and 
the work pushed. Several Louisville lumber and contracting 
concerns, including the Alfred Struck Co., had been en- 
deavoring to land the business, and expect to get at least a 
part of the sub-contracts. Mr. Struck has been in Washing- 
ton for several days. The contract was placed on the per- 
centage basis. 

Col. Edward M. Hite, deputy State fire marshal, acting on 
advice from the attorney general of Kentucky, has served no- 
tice on the Curran Lumber Co., Lexington, Ky., that it must 
move its plant and yards from the heart of the city, it being 
deemed that carrying this stock in the center of the city is a 
great fire hazard. Colonel Hite declared that a number of 
other hazards were being investigated, and would probably 
be condemned. Since the recent fire in Lexington, in which 
a block of old ramshackle ‘buildings was destroyed, a general 
effort has been undertaken to remove frame buildings from 
the fire zone. 

The Churchill-Milton Co., of Louisville, on Monday finally 
got its new double band mill at Greenwood, Miss., started, 
and will cut steadily from now on. This mill has a capacity 
of more than 100,000 feet a day, while the mill at Glendora, 
Miss., has a capacity of 50,000. It is estimated that the two 
mills will cut between 2,500,000 and 3,000,000 feet of lumber 
monthly, featuring delta red gum, oak, ash and elm, about 
80 percent of the cut at the new plant being gum. 


BAY CITY—SAGINAW, MICH. 


June 19.—_-Lumbermen of the Saginaw Valley are giving so 
generously of t>cir time and money to further patriotic 
movements that their business must await their attention. 
However, business is not waiting, but is booming along at its 
usual pace with many orders on hand and more coming in. 
Prices continue high, and there is no likelihood of a cessa- 
tion of these activities, at least not for some time. 

Building is still brisk altho the increased costs have a ten- 
dency to retard construction work somewhat, and unless 
structures are deemed absolutely necessary their construction 
is being postponed. However, with Saginaw and Bay City 
industries operating at full force and endeavoring to secure 
more labor so they may extend their operations, new build- 
ings and homes are needed and are being built. During May 
forty-one building permits were issued in Saginaw, the esti- 
mated cost being $36,480. Last week only six building and 
alteration permits were issued in Bay City, altho the total 
cost amounts to considerable, $42,260, including $37,000 for 
a new structure for the St. Joseph’s Parochial School. 

In both Saginaw and Bay City the Liberty Loan allotments 
were oversubscribed, indicating not only the patriotism but 
the prosperity of the cities as well. Prominent lumbermen 
and lumber concerns subscribed large amounts as did con- 
cerns identified with the lumber industry, as lumber machin- 
ery manufacturers or dealers, which assisted their employees 
in the purchase of bonds. Lumbermen have also been taking 
an active part during the present week in the Red Cross cam- 
paign which started very successfully Monday night, June 
18, when a big share of the allotments were raised. 

Saginaw, in the work of the Red Cross Week, claims first 
rank of the cities of the United States of its size. At an 
initial banquet meeting held Monday night, June 18, $61,000 
of the $100,000 Saginaw allotment was raised from the 
members of the committee alone. At the end of one and one- 
half days well toward $100,000 has been raised and it is ex- 
pected that at the end of the week Saginaw will turn in fully 
50 percent more than its allotment. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


June 19.—The lumber market in all departments during 
the last week may best be described as “steady.” Dealers 
intimate with both the wholesale and retail factors of the 
industry report a nominal decline in the demand for resi- 
dence erection materials but are quick to add that factory re- 
quirements are very urgent and the demand for industrial 
structure materials and goods for use in industrial produc- 
tion is keeping up to its high level of persistency. 

“The paths of transportation from the South and West 
have cleared considerably and the present outlook for neces- 
sary rolling stock is brighter than it has been for some time,” 
Said a Milwaukee wholesaler and hardwood flooring operator. 

The freight traffic report of the Chicago & North Western 
Railway, now indicating to shippers that conditions are not 
So adverse to business in general as has been reported in many 
quarters, reveals transportation operations as holding steady 
with tonnage as a whole 6 percent in excess of last year. The 
North Western line reports lumber as running even with last 
year, but shippers arise to remark that under present condi- 
tions of demand from all quarters there is a greater call for 
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cars than carriers are able to furnish. An explanation of 
the scareity of equipment for the lumber trade is apparent 
in one part of the railroad report showing an increase of 39 
percent in coal tonnage. 

While the records of 113 large cities in the United States 
show a decrease of nearly one-third in building operations of 
May, this year, as compared with May, 1916, Milwaukee rec- 
ords reveal an increase of 14 percent for that period. The 
increase in building is consistent. For the week ended June 
16 the report of the building inspector of Milwaukee shows 
a total of $130,210, whereas during the corresponding week in 
1916, 100 permits were granted, with a total of only $119,644. 

A strike at the sawmill of the Oconto Co. of Oconto has 
been called off, altho it was imminent for some time. The 
company recently raised the wages of the men 15 cents a day, 
but the men wanted 25. 

To avoid a suspension of operations as well as loss of time 
and money to both the J. W. Wells Lumber Co. of Menominee, 
Mich., and its employees, Superintendent W. E. Hallenbeck, 
of the company, arranged with the sheriff of Forest County to 
send a registration official to the camp at Bird Center, Wis. 
Under-Sheriff Andrew, of Crandon, arrived in this city last 
Sunday morning and was taken to camp in a motor car. Of 
the 125 men employed there he found twenty-five subject to 
registry under the conscription law. 

July 4 has been set as the date for the dedication of the 
soldiers’ monument being erected on the island near Mari- 
nette by former Senator Isaac Stephenson, whose name is as 
well known in the lumber world as in the realm of politics. 

The Stevens Point Box & Lumber Co., of Stevens Point, will 
increase its capacity 50 percent thru the installation of ma- 
chinery now arriving at the plant. The new machinery in- 
cludes several nailing machines, a matcher, a new bandsaw, 
and two stapling machines. 

Steady progress is being made in the construction and 
equipment of the new lumber manufacturing plant of the Fish 
Lumber Co. at Antigo and which will be ready for operation 
some time in July. A steel smokestack over one hundred feet 
high has been elevated at the new sawmill. 


OSHKOSH, WIS. 


June 19.—Roger E. Simmons, who-has been named one 
of thé Federal commission to study timber conditions in the 
United States and Europe, was the principal speaker at the 
meeting of the local Rotary Club at the Elks Club on Mon- 
day. Mr. Simmons told of the work done in South America, 
where he went in the interests of the Forest Service of the 
United States, and of the scarcity of available timber there 
because of the difficulty in getting it out and its small market 
value. He told also of the work of the prospective European 
commission, saying that one member is going to Russian 
Siberia to study the conditions of lumber supply there, 
another is going to Spain and Portugal, a third to Norway 
and Sweden and the fourth to Belgium. The fourth member 
is to visit the devastated regions to ascertain the needs 
there. O. T. Swan, secretary of the Northern Hemlock & 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, also spoke briefly on 
various phases of the lumber industry. 


LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 


June 18.—An increase in freight rates amounting to about 
35 percent over the present basis is asked in a petition filed 
with the Arkansas Railroad Commission by the trunk lines 
of the State. The hearing has been set for July 10. Basing 
their plea upon increases in wages and in cost of fuel, sup- 
plies and equipment the railroads ask for an increase of 15 
percent over the basis prescribed by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in an order issued last Feb. 12. 

Arkansas enlistments in a regiment of picked woodsmen 
and mill workers being recruited for early service in France 
are being received at Hot Springs by Acting Supervisor E. J. 
Mead of the United States Forest Service. For the logging 
crews skilled axmen, sawyers, tie hewers, skidders, teamsters 
and blacksmiths are wanted, while to man the portable saw- 
mills which form part of the equipment millwrights and en- 
gineers are required. Forest Supervisor E. V. Clark, of Har- 
rison, has also received authority to enlist men for this regi- 
ment. Recruits must be between the ages of 18 and 40. 

The Arkansas Railroad Commission has granted the peti- 
tion of the Little Rock Manufacturing Co. and the Oates Mat- 
tress Co. to place pine and cottonwood bolts on the same 
freight basis as logs. These bolts, used in the manufacture 
of excelsior and worth about $5 a cord, have hitherto borne 
the lumber rates. 

J. M. Shultz, who has yards at Norfolk, Berry, Calico, Flip- 
pin and Cotter, is making large shipments of cedar posts to 
Kansas and Nebraska. For the last month cedar receipts at 
Norfolk and other river market points have been heavy on 
account of many rafts being run off the upper river on the 
high stage of water. Eight cars of cedar posts were shipped 
from Yellville during May by Dixon Bros. and W. E. Toliver. 

Sawmill No. 1 of the Crossett Lumber Co., at Crossett, 
Jess Gowers, foreman, and Arthur Pruitt, millwright, made 
what is considered to be a record run from Dec. 1, 1916, to 


June 1, 1917, losing only eight hours during that period.. 


Sawmill No. 3 also made a fine run, losing only 28 hours and 
40 minutes in the six months. During this period the mills 
cut 28,312,857 feet, log scale. The run by months was: 
December, 5,252,057; January, 4,914,545; February, 3,945,- 
473; March, 4,954,230; April, 4,826,047; May, 5,420,505. 

The approximately 300 employees of the Pine Bluff mills 
of the Arkansas Short Leaf Lumber Co. subscribed for Lib- 
erty bonds to the amount of $22,000, according to recent an- 
nouncement by Manager J. M. Sowards. The Long Bell Lum- 
ber Co. aided its employees to take bonds by arranging in- 
stallment payments. Employees of the Union Sawmill Co. 
at Huttig took $5,000 of the bonds. 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 


June 20.—Low stocks and high prices continue to feature 
the hardwood market, vying in attention with the difficulty 
in securing cars and the restricting influences of eastern 
embargoes. Some items in the lists have practically been 
exhausted iu local yards and mill centers continue to find at 
rare times opportunities to meet the demands of Nashville 
operators for replenishment of supplies. The demand from 
consuming factories is evenly distributed. Wagon manufac- 
turers continue to call for quartered oak since the supply of 
plain grades is practically wiped out. Collections, according 
to a survey of the Nashville market, are excellent and the 
June business promises to run ahead of that month in 1916; 
in fact, the volume thus far indicates that May, which was 
60 percent ahead of May of last year, will be exceeded. 
Some relief has been obtained in securing shipping facilities, 
but delivery to eastern lines by reason of the embargoes be- 
yond Buffalo is still a matter of difficulty. The scarcity of 
thick ash and its prevailing high prices have been one of the 
more noticeable features of the week’s business in this ter- 
ritory, while poplar has also received a heavy call. Walnut 
continues strong by reason of the demand for it for aircraft 
propellers. 
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THE WEEK’S NEWS FROM AMERICA’S LUMBER CENTERS 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


June 18.—Shipping conditions continue to improve, the 
mills being able to move their material more readily. Econ- 
omy in loading is being practiced by all mills in an effort to 
clean up al! the orders possible before another shortage 
appears, which is expected as soon as agricultural products 
begin to move. As much lumber is being loaded into two 
cars now 4s was put into three cars six months ago. Prices 
have advanced slightly, but no further advance of any con- 
sequence is expected for some time, except on special items. 
Orders have fallen off somewhat, especially from the eastern 
markets, due to the decreased building being doge on the 
farms during the busy season. This is giving the mills an 
opportunity to catch up with their orders, and before an- 
other car shortage is experienced they should not be far 
behind. 

Logs are $1 higher than one month ago, due to the in- 
ability to get logging supplies and to the acute condition of 
the labor situation. It is almost impossible to obtain wire 
rope and the companies are compelled to purchase second- 
hand wire at prices higher than are ordinarily paid for 
first class wire. 

Col. H. S. Stine, who was delegated to represent the 
Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association, in its fight against the 
diversion and reconsignment charges at Washington, is suf- 
fering with an attack of stomach trouble and will not be 
able to be present at the hearing. As yet no one has been 
chosen to act in his stead. 

F. H, Harrison, a prominent lumberman of Great Falls, 
Mont., who has been spending several months on the Coast 
for the benefit of his health, returned to his home last week 
in a very much improved condition. 

Specifications for the spars of all the wooden vessels to 
be built for the Emergency Fleet Corporation call for Doug- 
las fir. These specifications were turned over to the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association last week, and each vessel 
is to be equipped with a fore and mainmast and eight cargo 
booms. The ensign staff and jack staff of each ship re- 
quires clear spruce. 

Seattle shipbuilding concerns have contracts for more 
than $80,000,000 worth of steel and wooden ships, forty- 
eight of which are to be constructed of steel and eighteen 
of wood. Thirteen steel and nine wooden ships are under 
construction at present. The shipbuilding industry is mak- 
ing great demands upon the timber resources of the North- 
west and should continue to feature the market for some 
time. Seattle is fast becoming one of the greatest ship- 
building centers in the world, and now compares very favor- 
ably with the Delaware River district. The total amount of 
contracts said to be held by all shipbuilding concerns on 
Puget Sound is $120,000,000. 

The West Coast Lumbermen’s Association will be repre- 
sented at the reorganization meeting of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association in Washington, June 20, by 
Maj. E. G. Griggs, of Tacoma, Wash.; E. D. Kingsley, of 
Portland, Ore., and Robert B. Allen, secretary of the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association, who has been in Washing- 
ton for several months, and will remain over for this meet- 
ing. Major Griggs was for a number of years president of 


, the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association and for two years 


president of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion. Mr. Kingsley is at present vice president of the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association and a loyal association 
worker. 

J. J. Herlihy, who represents the St. Paul & Tacoma Lum- 
ber Co., of Tacoma, in Montana and part of North Dakota, 
with headquarters at Billings, Mont., was in Seattle last 
week, having returned to the Coast. to spend several months 
at the mill. He says there is an excellent demand for lum- 
ber in Montana, owing to the prosperous condition of all 
classes of people there. The St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co. 
is well supplied with orders, and Mr. Herlihy expects to 
remain off the road for some time. 

Coastwise cargo lumber freight rates advanced another 
50 cents a thousand feet last week, according to the official 
circular of the Shipowners’ Association of the Pacific Coast. 
This makes the rate from Puget Sound, Grays Harbor, Wil- 
lapa Harbor, and the Columbia River, to San Francisco, $7, 
and to southern California, $8 a thousand feet. The rate 
from Coos Bay has been advanced 75 cents, making it now 
$6.50 to San Francisco, and $7.50 to southern California. 
The rates from the north coast to Valparaiso and Callao 
has advanced from $35 to $40 a thousand feet, but there is 
no change in the rate to Cape Town and other South African 
ports, the Hawaiian Islands or Australia. The rate to 
Cape Town is 260 s. 

Ed. P. Keefe now has charge of the yard of the Clear 
Lake Lumber Co. at Mount Vernon, Wash. Mr. Keefe is 
an old time Inland Empire lumberman and was associated 
with B. R. Lewis, vice president of the Clear Lake Lumber 
Co., when he was operating at Coeur d’Alene, Ida., for a 
number of years. Mr. Keefe has more recently been in 
— of the Moscow (Ida.) yard of the Standard Lum- 

er Co. 

Frank Horton and his cousin, Roscoe Horton, lumbermen 
of Winona, Minn., who are heavily interested in the Clear 
Lake Lumber Co., Clear Lake, Wash., after spending several 
days at the mill and in Seattle left the first of last week for 
home. They were out to attend the annual meeting of the 
company, at which the following officers were chosen: Presi- 
dent, Frank Horton; vice president and general manager, 
B. R. Lewis; treasurer, Roscoe Horton; secretary, F. H. 
Jackson. Messrs. Lewis and Jackson are actively connected 
with the operation of the plant, which is now one of the 
largest lumber and shingle manufacturing concerns in west- 
ern Washington, with an abundant supply of timber behind 
it for many years. 

The newly organized Snow Lumber & Shingle Co., Littell, 
Wash., operating the property recently purchased from the 
receiver of the Chester Snow Logging Co., has acquired addi- 
tional timber near its holdings to which it will extend the 
logging railroad, a little over a mile. John H. Dunlop, for- 
merly manager of the Wind River Lumber Co., Cascade Locks, 
Ore., is now in charge of the Snow Lumber & Shingle Co., 
and while in Seattle last week said that the shingle mill is 
in operation, turning out 175,000 shingles a day, and that the 
sawmill, with a capacity of 75,000 feet daily, will be started 
in a couple of weeks. The plant has dry kilns and a good 
planing mill and the intention is to operate it to capacity. 

F. W. Buswell, of the Buswell Lumber Co., Spokane, and 
W. A. Goetz, who travels for the company in Colorado, were 
in Seattle and other western Washington cities last week, 
looking after mill connections. The Buswell Lumber Co. is 
agent for the Brooks-Scanlon Lumber Co., of Bend, Ore., han- 
dling its output of pine lumber in Colorado, Nebraska, 
Wyoming and Montana, and in addition wholesales Pacific 
coast lumber and shingles. 

The Paterson-MacDonald Shipbuilding Co. has been incor- 
porated for $1,000,000 by Adam Adamson, jr., A, S. Paterson 
and H. M. MacDonald. 





L. M. Burton, vice president and manager of the Sterling 
Lumber & Investment Co., Denver, Colo., operating a line of 
twenty-five yards, was in Seattle last week looking after pur- 
chases and deliveries of stock. Mr. Burton says that country 
yards in his territory are having a good business, but the hich 
prices of lumber are likely to haye a retarding effect on bui!d- 
ing improvements. . So far, however, owing to the prosperous 
condition of the country districts, the demand for lumber is 
good. 


TACOMA, WASH. 


June 18.—The most important announcement of the w-ek 
affecting the lumber trade was that made last Thursday by 
the War Department of the formal award of the contract for 
eonstruction of the American Lake army cantonment to the 
Hurley-Mason Co.; of Tacoma, one of the largest building con- 
struction firms in the Northwest. It is estimated by the 
War Department that 1,325 cars of lumber, amounting to 
about 32,000,000 feet, will be required for the cantonment, 
with 250,000 doors and window sash. There are 1,770 bar- 
racks buildings, 537 mess buildings, 177 kitchens and 531 
animal shelters to be erected, 800 of these buildings to be 
two stories and for permanent structures. Ten *to twelve 
weeks is allowed for the work. Local contractors with men, 
crews and equipment will aid the company and mills will be 
taxed nearly to capacity to get out the lumber in the time 
allowed. The contracting company takes the contract on a 
7 percent plus cost basis. About $2,500,000 worth of work 
is to be done. 

Employees of the Wheeler-Osgood Co. have proved their 
determination to do their patriotic bit by subscribing among 
themselves for $15,000 worth of Liberty bonds. Vice Presi- 
dent T. E. Ripley announced Wednesday that the company 
would stand ready to buy back at 5 percent premium every 
Liberty bond bought by one of its employees six months 
after the bond was paid for. Thus every employee who 
bought a bond and remains in the company’s employ can 
sell it back six months after he pays for it at $5 more than it 
cost. The subscription of the men and of the company itself 
brings the ‘‘Woco” total over $20,000, it is stated. 

That the proposed increase in rail freight rates means 
that instead of yellow pine reaching the Chicago market 
$7.50 cheaper than fir, as at present, it would increase its 
cost difference to $9 and wipe out the western product, is 
the assertion made by O. O. Calderhead, rate expert for the 
State Public Service Commission, who returned last week 
from Washington, D. C., where he attended the rate hearing 
and opposed the proposed increase. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


June 18.—Carriers that will load about 3,000,000 feet of 
lumber will arrive at local mills within a few days.; At the 
E. K. Wood mill the schooner Fearless is due to load 850,000 
feet for Australia and it will be followed by the motorship 
Sierra, which will load 1,200,000 feet for the west Coast. This 
will be the first trip of the Sierra to this harbor. Last week 
the schooner 4. M. Baxter sailed from the Bloedel Donovan 
mill with 650,000 feet for the Kahululu Railroad Co., of 
Hawaii, and the schooner Blakeley will berth there next week 
to load 900,000 feet for the same destination. The steam 
schooner Multnomah also sailed from this mill last week with 
1,000,000 feet for San Pedro. 

Cars are so plentiful on the Northern Pacific Railroad in 
the Bellingham territory that twice within the last week the 
local freight office has wired headquarters that there is an 
excess of supply. ‘This is the first time for more than a year 
that such a state of affairs has existed in this district, and 
shows that mills have ordered more cars than they could load 
promptly. It is probable larger orders than necessary were 
placed because it was not believed that more than 50 or 60 
percent of them could be delivered when wanted. On the 
Great Northern the car situation has greatly improved, tho 
there is still a shortage. : 

The Great Northern’s report for May shows that 108 cars 
of lumber and shingles were imported from British Columbia 
thru Blaine in that month. 

The first forest fire in this district broke out mysteriously 
last week at the Delvan camps of the Bloedel Donovan Lum- 
ber Mills and has done great damage to timber recently felled. 
Two hundred men have been fighting the fire day and night. 
The enforced closing of operations seriously affects the manu- 
facture of long ship timbers which the company has con- 
tracted to furnish. 

The Morrison Mill Co. and the city of Bellingham have’ 
closed negotiations which provide the city with a free munic- 
ipal dock site. 


SPOKANE, WASH. 


June 18.—More than 400 men in the upper Kittitas 
County lumber district were called out on strike by I. W. W. 
leaders this week, according to reports from Ellensburg. 
Thirty deputy sheriffs are patrolling the district but strike- 
breakers have refused to go to work, asserting that they have 
been threatened with death if they go on a job. The woods 
are said to be well posted with placards at trail crossings 
threatening anyone interfering with the strikers’ general plan. 
The largest camp affected is that of the Guthrie Logging 
Co., which employs nearly 300 men and which has been get- 
ting out timber for the Cascade Lumber Co. in the Teanaway. 
The G. W. Taylor and the Pettijohn camps near Cle Dlum and 
Easton are also closed, 

Representative lumbermen from mills on Coeur d’Alene 
Lake and other points affected by high water this year, met 
here last week with engineers of the Washington Water Power 
Co., owner of the Post Falls dam, to discuss the feasibility 
of dredging the mouth of the Spokane River at Coeur d’Alene, 
thus permitting a greater volume of water to flow down the 
river at high water periods to relieve the situation in the 
lake and on the Coeur d’Alene and St. Joe rivers. The pro- 
posal is to form a draining district, by which the cost will 
be apportioned among those to be benefited. It is proposed 
to dredge the first four miles of the river channel enough to 
lower the lake’s water level four or five feet. The work, if 
it is undertaken, will cost $250,000 to $300,000. 

Members of the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association 
aided materially in putting over the oversubscribed Liberty 


‘loan program in the Spokane country. Association members 


financed their employees in subscribing for the Liberty bonds 
and an informal meeting was held at the Western Pine Asso- 
ciation’s office Wednesday to draft a uniform plan of opera- 
tions. The plan as outlined by Secretary A..W. Cooper of 


the association met with a wonderful response from em- 


ployees of local companies. The Potlatch Lumber Co. em- 
ployees raised $15,000; McGoldrick Lumber Co. employees, 
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$7,000, and Shevlin-Hixon Co. employees, $7,000. In 
addition the Rose Lake and Humbird lumber companies re- 
ported substantial subscriptions. The Oregon Lumber Co. 
and the Milwaukee Land Co. reported subscriptions lumped 
by Secretary Cooper at $64,000. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


June 18.—E. C. Michener, secretary of the Lewis River Tie 
& Lumber Mills Association, with offices in the Lumbermen’s 
Building, returned last week from a trip to the mills which 
are located on the north fork of the Lewis River in south- 
western Washington, and says that the intention is to re- 
sume operations at the five plants July 1 after a long shut- 
down. In fact, the mills have done little in the last three 
years. Mr. Michener says the shortage of labor and the 
high cost of equipment are the disturbing factors in the 
business now, so that it is difficult to plan for the future, 
even tho prices are considerably better than at any time 
since the period when the railroads thruout the country 
were heavy buyers of ties, the sole product of these mills. 

A. J. Kroenert, formerly operator of the University Shingle 
Co. in Portland, but more recently manager of the Bend 
Flour Mill Co., of Bend, Ore., has purchased the interest 
of R. R. Gardner, of Portland, in the Gardner-Wilkinson 
Lumber Co. at Bend. This company was organized last fall 
and purchased a considerable tract of timber near Bend and 
built the mill, which has a daily capacity of 50,000 feet. 
The mill is operated under the management of Ray Wilkin- 
son, member of the firm. 

The new mill of the E. M. Witherow Lumber Co. on the 
Skookumchuck River near Centralia, Wash., has started op- 
erations and is now cutting 15,000 feet daily. The company 
plans installing a planing and shingle mill the coming fall. 
A single mill with a daily capacity of 50,000 is being com- 
pleted at Centralia by Reef & Aarde on the site of the old 
Mayes-Helmick mill. Operations will begin in about two 
weeks, according to reports received here. 

Harry B. Steel, former secretary of the Harvey Mill Co., 
of Vancouver, Wash., has just placed orders for 5,000,000 
feet of fir lumber in the Portland territory, of which more 
than 4,000,000 feet went to Portland mills. Mr. Steel is now 
purchasing agent for the Middle West Refining Co. and Grey- 
bull Refining Co., of Casper, Wyo., two companies reported 
to be subsidiaries of the Standard Oil. 

The Columbia River Timber & Logging Co. has opened its 
camps at Skamokawa, on the lower Columbia River. The 
camp of the Murphy Timber Co. at Thompson’s Siding, on the 
Kerry line, is operating, as are the camps of the Deer Island 
Logging Co., Deer Island. 

Elof Schilling, a prominent steamship man of Stockholm, 
Sweden, was in Portland last week in connection with the 
purchase of a vessel being buiit here by the Andersen inter- 
ests. Mr. Schilling represents investors who plan to place 
more money in vesséls here. 


BEND, ORE. 


June 18.—During the recent visit of Dr. D. F. Brooks 
and H. L. Gipson, of the Brooks-Scanlon interests, the an- 
nual meeting of the Bend Co. was held here. The old officers 
were reélected as follows: D. F. Brooks, president; D. E. 
Hunter, vice president; Clyde McKay, secretary, and Hl. L. 
Gipson, treasurer. This concern is largely owned by the 
Brooks-Scanlon Lumber Co. interests. It formerly operated 
a small sawmill which was burned just before the Brooks- 
Scanlon Lumber Co. constructed its large plant here. It is 
still engaged in the real estate business and in building 
homes, 

The interest of R. R. Gardner, of Portland, in the Gardner- 
Wilkinson Lumber Co., was recently sold to A. J. Kroenert, 
of Bend, who is president of the Bend Flour Mill Co. and 
was formerly engaged in the lumber business in Portland, 
having been interested in the University Shingle Co. and 
the Pine Tree Lumber Co. Mr. Kroenert will have con- 
trolling interest, but W. R. Wilkinson will continue to 
manage the plant, which is located about six miles east of 
Bend. Its capacity will be brought up to about 60,000 feet 
in ten hours. 

E. H. Dea and James A. Nichols, general superintendent 
and logging superintendent, respectively, of the Shevlin- 
Hixon Co. and other Shevlin mill and logging interests, 
were in Bend last week from their headquarters in Min- 
neapolis. 

J. P. Keyes, manager of the Brooks-Scanlon Lumber Co., 
is chairman of the Bend Chapter of the American Red Cross. 
In the big Red Cross drive next week it is expected that 
$15,000 will be raised in Bend. 


MARSHFIELD, ORE. 


June 18.—The deal has been closed for the transfer of the 
sash and door factory and adjoining property in North Bend 
from the Buehner Lumber Co. to the North Bend Mill & Lum- 
ber Co. The lumber mill of the latter company adjoins the 
property purchased. The sash and door factory will at once 
be converted into a finishing plant from which all kinds of 
finished lumber will be turmed out for rail shipment. The 
contemplated improvements include the enlargement of the 
wharf to permit two ocean vessels being loaded at the same 
time. 

The last raise in wages by the Coos Bay mills makes the 
minimum for common labor $3 a day with a 6 percent bonus 
for those working two weeks or more, or a minimum of $3.18 
a day. This is the highest wage ever paid here. This wage 
was agreed upon by the C, A. Smith Lumber & Manufacturing 
Co., of Marshfield ; the North Bend Mill & Lumber Co.; the 
Buehner Lumber Co. and the Bay Park Lumber Co., of North 
Bend, 

The jetty work at the Siuslaw River, where several mills 
are located, has been completed. The total amount spent on 
the jetty was $750,000, part of which was raised by the port 
and part given by the Government. The work continued over 
a period of several years. The harbor as a lumber shipping 
point was greatly improved by the jetty work. 

Lumbermen and other business men of Coos Bay are plan- 
ning an excursion the first week in July to Roseburg, Grants 
Pass, Medford, Ashland and other southern Oregon points. 
The party will go on a special train, which will be the home 
of the excursionists. The purpose is to get better acquainted. 


SANDPOINT, IDA. 


June 18,—A general strike affecting all camps of the Hum- 
bird Lumber Co. in the vicinity of Sandpoint was called Sat- 
urday when all of the workmen walked out. It is stated that 
between 250 and 300 men are out. A poster, urging the 
strike, tacked up in and around Sandpoint today, was signed 
by Lumber Workers’ Industrial Union, No. 500, of the I. W. 
W. The labor situation thruout the Northwest is seriously 
hindicapping all business and wages have been raised with 
the hopes of securing peaceable performance of the work. 
T2e Humbird Lumber Co. and the Dover Lumber Co, have 


’ 


advanced the men’s wages twice since starting on the sea- 
son’s run and $3 is now a low wage in the mills. 

Mitchell Stewart, sales manager of the Humbird Lumber 
Co., has resigned his position effective July 1 and will be suc- 
ceeded by J. M. Montgomery, who has been in charge of the 
Humbird offices at Minneapolis. Mr. Stewart will associate 
himself with the wholesale lumber firm F. 8. Murphy & Co., 
of Salt Lake City, Utah, and will enter upon his duties about 
July 15. 

The cool weather of the last three weeks has had the effect 
of holding the water in Lake Pend d’Oreille about station- 
ary. It is hoped that this condition will prevent high water, 
which has been locked for as a certainty. 


BOISE, IDA. 


June 18.—The new plant of the Boise Payette Lumber 
Co. at Emmett, Ida., which began sawing May 10, is doing 
splendid work. It was started up running days only and 
has not shut down since, which is some record for a new 
mill. On May 16 a night shift was added and now the 
plant is rurning night and day and has not been delayed a 
minute for any cause during all this time. 

The average cut for the two shifts is 385,000 feet or a 
little better than 190,000 for a shift of ten hours, which is 
a good record for a plant equipped with only three band 
mills, considering also that it was necessary to organize 
and break in entifely new crews for both shifts, using in 
many cases green men, who had never had sawmill expe- 
rience. 

It is expected the planing mill as well as the dry kiln 
will be in operation about July 1. Work on these is being 
crowded, as the demand for lumber is heavy and the com- 
pany has many orders on its books which must be filled 
and shipped as soon as possible. It has been difficult to 
keep a full crew, but so far every department has been kept 
running with a minimum crew, but certainly with no extra 
men. The woods work is getting along nicely and a suffi- 
cient supply of logs is kept ahead to warrant steady opera- 
tion of the Emmett mill, as well as the plant at Barber, 
near Boise. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


June 18.—The lumber market is strong at the new prices 
which were fixed during the last few weeks. The San Fran- 
cisco building demand does not seem a very important factor 
in the situation, as the amount of lumber taken for private 
building construction is not as large as a few years ago, but 
the Government has purchased 2,500,000 feet of lumber, 
largely from local yards, for the construction of an emergency 
camp here. Both redwood and fir were included in the requisi- 
tion. Notwithstanding the depletion of stocks caused by this 
large order, the yards still show little disposition to buy ex- 
cept for immediate needs. It is said that if there were a 
normal building demand here there would be considerable 
difficulty in securing enough lumber, as the northern mills are 
sold ahead and are again making heavy shipments to the 
eastero markets at higher prices than are paid here. 

Oakland is now doing nearly as much wooden construction 
work as is San Francisco, according to the published lists of 
contracts. However, a large number of dwellings are built 
for owner’s account in this city, and in many cases the figures 
are not placed on file. The fir lumber market still seems to 
have an advancing tendency, as the prices asked here for 
cargo shipments from the North have not yet been advanced 
enough to correspond with the prices obtained by the mills 
for lumber shipped east by rail. For this reason, and also 
on account of a further increase reported in price of logs, a 
preminent manufacturer and dealer says that he expects an 
advance of $1 in cargo prices shortly. Another authority 
thinks that the present prices of $22 base, delivered San 
Francisco, and $23 South will remain in force for several 
menths. However, at the meeting of the Douglas Fir Club, 
held in this city last Tuesday, it was the consensus that an 
additional dollar should be asked for flooring, so as to con- 
form to the recent advance made by the fir mills in the 
Northwest in eastern rail prices. 

Things have quieted down somewhat in the fir export busi- 
ness since the latest advance in prices and the further in- 


_ crease in offshore freight rates. The great scarcity of ton- 


nage also has a bearing on the situation. The Douglas Fir 
Exploitation & Export Co. reports the total of sales booked 
during the last week to be 1,308,000 feet. Only 22,593,000 
feet of the accumulated orders now remain to be distributed 
among the mills. 

The redwood market is well sustained, and, while the bulk 
of the business now being offered is for special orders, there 
is little surplus of common at the yards. Many of the mills 
are cutting heavily on special orders for the domestic mar- 
ket, and they are drying as much lumber as possible for 
eastern shipments. 

Specifications for the lumber wanted for the construction 
of temporary barracks for the army have been made public 
by the Council of National Defense representatives in this 
city. The schedules are arranged on a basis of the average . 
requirements to house one division of infantry. Proposals 
may be submitted for any quantity of lumber not less than 
200,000 feet board measure. Manufacturers and dealers are 
urged to submit offers in groups when necessary, as the Gov- 
ernment will not place orders for less than 500,000 feet 
board measure. California mills are called upon for western 
white pine, redwood, incense cedar, hemlock, white fir and 
Douglas fir. 

The offshore freight market continues very firm, with but 
few new lumber charters reported here. There is no in- 
crease in the supply of ocean tonnage available for ship- 
ments of lumber and offshore lumber freight rates continue 
extremely high. Coasting lumber freights are very firm with 
little improvement in the supply of steam schooners to handle 
the domestic trade. Coastwise freight quotations are $7 
from Puget Sound or Columbia River to San Francisco and 
$8 to southern California ports. The new rate, which applies 
to new business, is an advance of $1 over the quotations of 
last month. Some old business is still to be handled at the 
old rate. Ps 

Among the shipping sales reported during the week were 
the old bark Alden Besse to the Rolph Navigation & Coal Co. 
and the motorship Mary, building for O. A. Anderson & Co. at 
Astoria, Ore., to the Robert Dollar Co. 

The management of the Red River Lumber Co., at West- 
wood, Cal., has announced an increase in the wages of all em- 
ployees in the mills and woods, effective June 1. The monthly 
payroll now amounts to approximately $125,000. General 
Manager R. F. Pray is quoted as saying that the increase 
was granted more on account of the increased cost of living 
than to meet demands of the employees. 

The Swayne Lumber Co. expects to have the large sawmill, 
which was built at Oroville by the Truckee Lumber Co. seven 
years ago, in operation by July 1 with a force of about 300 
employees. The work of repairing the Butte & Plumas Rail- 
way, for use as a logging road, is almost completed. A box 
factory, which is nearing completion, will be operated in con- 
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nection with the company’s mills at Oroville. It is located 
east of the planing mill. The Swayne Lumber Co. expects 
to be shipping a carload of white pine box shooks daily after 
July 1 

It is announced that the plants of the Hogan Lumber Co. 
in Oakland and its branches at Elmhurst and East Oakland, 
which were recently purchased by E. M. Tilden, head of the 
Tilden Lumber Co., will be operated along the original lines 
with practically no changes in the employees. Thomas P. 
Hogan, jr., will be retained as manager. 

According to advices from Stirling City, the* Diamond 
Match Co.’s cut this season is expected to approximate 30,- 
000,000 feet, or 14,000,000 more than last year. A new 
donkey crew is to be added, and it is planned to log 150,000 
to 175,000 feet a day. 

Advices from Weed, Cal., say that after almost two weeks’ 
trial the experiment of employing women in the sash and 
door factory of the Weed Lumber Co. is pronounced satis- 
factory by the management. Twenty women were set at 
work June 1, taking the places of men who had gone to the 
war. The women are employed at nailing screens on doors 
and moldings on top of the screens. They work at benches 
and wear their usual clothing. 

Bruce Martin is tearing down the old Union planing mill 
building, at the corner of Lafayette and Sutter streets, in 
Stockton, and will erect a new pressed brick structure. The 
new building will be modern in every particular and will be 
80x125 feet in size. It will be well equipped for doing mill- 
work etc. 

A. J. Russell, California representative of the Portland 
Lumber Co., has returned to his San Francisco office after 
having spent several weeks in charge in Portland during the 
absence of General Manager L. J. Wentworth in the East on 
Government business. 

Paul M. Dimmick, general manager of the Albion Lumber 
Co., has just returned from an eastern trip. He visited his 
father, who was seriously ill, at his old home. 

Among the lumbermen who are visitors in San Francisco 
are the following: H. W. Cole, manager of the Little River 
Lumber Co., of Humboldt County; J. A. Campbell, president 
of the Campbell Lumber Co., Seattle; E. J. Grant, secretary of 
the Algoma Lumber Co., Los Angeles. 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


June 18.—There have been no changes in lumber prices dur- 
ing the last week. The mills are holding very well to the new 
price of $23 base for cut to order Oregon pine, and in fact 
very few mills are in a position to take on any business, as 
they are sold from thirty to ninety days ahead. Yards here 
have considerable stock bought ahead, both of redwood and 
Oregon pine, which will be delivered within the next sixty 
days. Retail prices here are well maintained by the dealers 
and current prices are $30 base. At present all Los Angeles 
is trying to secure one of the cantonments of the new army. 
American Lake, Wash., and San Diego, Cal., are already 
chosen for camp sites and Los Angeles is trying hard to se- 
cure a third cantonment. 

Redwood mills are far oversold and will only accept busi- 
ness after they have a chance to inspect the specifications. 
Prices are well maintained. Sugar and white pine mills gen- 
erally are refusing to accept any more. business at this time. 
They have in most cases sold their last year’s cut and are as 
yet refusing to quote prices or accept orders for the new 
cut, which will probably begin to be shipped in the next few 
weeks. 

Charles G. Twohy, manager of the Dorris Lumber & Box 
Co., at Dorris, Siskiyou County, California, was a visitor here 
last week. For several years prior to accepting his present 
position he was manager of the Hayward Lumber & Invest 
ment Co, at Rialto. 


VANCOUVER, B. C. 


June 18.—Log production in April amounted to 87,792,379 
feet, as compared with 80,658,192 feet in the previous month 
and 55,061,261 feet in April a year ago, The total for this 


year to April 30 is 292,285,921 feet, as against 165,090,991 © 


feet for the first four months of 1915. There is every indica- 
tion that the large increase will be maintained thruout the 
year, for there is an unprecedented demand for lumber. Nearly 
all the operating mills have all the business they can attend 
to, and it is difficult to get special orders cut. Prices, too, are 
very satisfactory. Business was never better than at the 
present time, and J. C. Shields, a prominent lumber manufac- 
turer, estimates that the mills of the Pacific coast, including 
Washington and Oregon, are 13,000 cars behind with their 
orders. 

Because of the scarcity of labor, the Provincial government 
was approached by a deputation of manufacturers to ask that 
the Federal authorities be urged to remove the embargo now 
existing against the entry into British Columbia of labor from 
the United States. This alien labor law applied particularly 
to this Province. The reply was that the matter rested alto- 
gether with the Government at Ottawa. 

The Whalen Pulp & Paper Mills (Ltd.), which has just 
been incorporated, will take over the interests of the B. C. 
Sulphite Fibre Co., which has a large operating mill at Mill 
Bay, at the head of the Howe Sound; of the Empire Pulp 
& Paper Mills, which took over the pulp mill erected some 
years ago by English capitalists at Swanson Bay; and of the 
Colonial Lumber & Paper Mills, which is erecting a pulp and 
paper mill at Quatsino, on the west coast of Vancouver 
Island. James Whalen, of Port Arthur, Ont., is president, 
and George Whalen, Vancouver, vice president and general 
manager, while John Whalen and William Whalen, who also 
reside on the Coast, hold official positions. Among those 
largely interested are Lester W. David, Seattle; E. F. Allen, 
Vancouver, and Col. Henry Appleton, Victoria. The company 
is capitalized at $10,000,000. 

Protest was made before the board of railway commissioners 
at its meeting in Vancouver against the proposed increase of 
freight rates proposed by the railways. It was pointed out 
that the lumber and shingle manufacturers already have a 
special commodity rate and that they therefore are not in- 
terested in the classification, but they objected because their 
products, not being of a perishable nature, were often side- 
tracked for other goods. The chairman of the board remarked 
that Coast lumbermen were not eager after business, and re- 
ferred to a large order from the prairie that had been turned 
down by a large mill here. If the railways were allowed to 
increase their rates, the board was asked to give the millmen 
time to deliver their orders, about four months, before the 
order became effective. 

An active industry is the supplying of ship knees for the 
many craft that are being built at Victoria and Vancouver. 
The knees are huge brackets about four feet long and twelve 
inches square, and are obtained from trees with good solid 
roots, the angular junction of the root and the trunk being 


used. Three hundred knees are used for each ship, and about 
thirty-five ships are to be built. 


ST. JOHN, N. B. 


June 18.—It is announced that by arrangement with the 
Imperial Munitions Board a contract will be awarded for the 
construction at St. John of two wooden ships of 2,500 tons 
each, with sail power and auxiliary oil engines. H. C. Scho- 
field, a prominent shipping man, went to Ottawa and com- 
pleted the arrangements. It was necessary to get a change 
in the specifications drawn up by the munitions board, so that 
native timber could be substituted for imported kinds which 
are not easily available. A shipyard will be established at 
the head of Courtenay Bay, where years ago a great wooden 
shipbuilding industry flourished. While the first ship is 
being built materials for the second will be assembled, and 
it is hoped a permanent industry will result. it is also an- 
nounced that arrangements are being perfected by a private 
company to build vessels of another type and smaller ton- 
nage. One of the difficulties will be that of getting skilled 
workmen, as the old-time generation of ship carpenters hag 
passed away. 

Except for exports to the American market, which are ag 
active as the supply of tonnage and car space will permit, the 
lumber trade is lifeless. Because of the embargo there is 
nothing at all doing on English account. On the Miramichi, 
where usually at this season the wharves are lined with 
vessels, only one steamer is reported as due. The river pilots 
are fishing for cod down the bay. There have been no sbip- 
ments to England from New Brunswick or Nova Scotia since 
the government order of May 31 came into effect. It is prac- 
tically impossible to get cargo space and no freights are 
quoted. It is now a case of piling up the lumber. Five mil- 
lion feet that came by rail to St. John is being piled near one 
of the railway yards, and will thus have to be twice handled 
before reaching the vessel’s hold. 

Heavy rains have insured the safety of all log drives, 
This June has been the rainiest for many years. 


OTTAWA, ONT. 


June 18.—The first green lumber has been placed on the 
market this week, a fair stock meeting with a good demand. 
Spruce has gone up in the last two weeks from $30 per 1,000 
feet of 5-, 6- and 7-inch spruce to $32. This increase of $2 is 
not expected to remain stationary long, a higher price being 
looked for. Pine is expected to take a jump soon. In the fuel 
world things are moving. Green slabs have increased from 
$1 to $1.10 a cord and today the mills are asking $5.50 for 
dry wood and $4 for wet. 

The estate of the late James Davidson report having the 
largest cut in its history. This concern plans to run its 
sawmill for seventeen weeks this year as against six weeks 


last year. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


June 20.—Low water in the upper Mississippi River is 
proving quite a handicap to driving operations. The Mis- 
sissippi & Rum River Boom Co. has suspended efforts at a 
regular drive for the present and is supplying the mills 
here from storage pockets, but is barely able to keep them 
going, and unless there are some good rains above here soon 
there is a possibility that they will be forced to shut down. 
So far they have been running at full capacity to meet 
market demands. 

H. 8. Childs, secretary and chief inspector of the Northern 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association, is in northern Minnesota 
looking over mill stocks at the different manufacturing 
points. 

A. N. Wheeler, one of the old time salesman now repre- 
senting the Carr-Cullen Co., of Minneapolis, is ill at Butte, 
Mont., from the effects of a stroke of paralysis. His condi- 
tion is serious. F. D. Ensign, of Ensign & Weberg, retailers 
at River Falls, Wis., is recovering at Hillcrest Hospital in 
this city from the effects of an operation. 

C. M. McCoy, local wholesaler of western lumber, is on one 
of his occasional visits to the producing centers of the Puget 
Sound and Inland Empire regions. 

The largest offering of State timber ever made in Minne- 
sota is to be put on the market this fall, according to plans 
of the State timber board, to save the timber burned over 
this spring from deterioration. Eight crews are being sent 
out to estimate the tracts sold, which will be offered at 
public sale in October, and it is figured that about 400,000,- 
000 feet will be listed at this sale, 100,000,000 of it spruce 
pulp timber and the rest pine, white cedar, tamarack and 
other timber. . To get best value from this timber all of it 
should be cut this winter. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


June 19.—A sudden increase in the supply of cars, coming 
just at the dullest season of the year in the lumber trade, 
has caused a slight easing in some woods, but for the most 
part there is no change from a week ago. Followers of the 
trade, however, see no chance for the car supply to be per- 
manentiy increased as the heavy demands for cars for Gov- 
ernment war business, as well as for the new crops which will 
begin .to move before many weeks, undoubtedly will make the 
supply as short as ever again. 

The last week has been rather too cool for the best prog- 
ress of crops, but it has been favorable for work in the fields 
and farmers are getting their corn into good shape. The win- 
ter wheat harvest has started in Oklahoma and the crop is 
reported to be yielding better than was expected. It is also 
estimated that Kansas will raise considerably more winter 
‘wheat than the earlier prospects indicated. 

Lumber buyers who take large quantities of stock are in- 
structing their yards to estimate their wants at once and 
forward them to the buyers by the end of June. The large 
buyers figure that their only chance to have any guaranty of 
getting their orders delivered in time to be of any benefit is 
to get them to the mills early. It is probable that the fall 
buying will start very much earlier than usual this year and 
if the crop prospects continue good there is every probability 
that the buying will be heavy, in the country at least. In 
the cities there still is a tendency to hold off because of the 
war uncertainty, but that tendency is not so pronounced as 
it was for a time. 

The annual meetings of the directors of the Louisiana Cen- 
tral Lumber Co., the Louisiana Long Leaf Lumber Co. and 
the Forest Lumber Co. were held at the headquarters of the 
Missouri Lumber & Land Exchange Co. here June 12, 13 and 
14. The mill managers of the companies were here to at- 
tend the meetings, as was also J. B. White, who now is & 
member of the shipping board at Washington, D. C. ‘The 
handling of the forthcoming orders for the Government can- 
tonments was discussed. Mr. White will return to Washing- 
ton, D. C., soon. 

J. F. Jamison, sales manager of the Riner Lumber Co., is 
back from a couple of months in the South, where he went to 
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try to get some pine shipments thru. Mr. Jamison says the 
car situation is bound to be very bad in the pine country this 
summer and fall. 

J. H. Austin, jr., general sales agent for the W. R. Picker- 


ing Lumber Co., is back from Barham, La., where he went 
to investigate the recent fire at the Pickering mill. Mr. Aus- 
tin found that the fire was caused by a spark and that there 
was no basis for rumors that it was the work of incendiaries. 
It had been suspected that the fire was started by German 
sympathizers because of the Government orders being filled by 
the mill. 

Several Kansas towns and communities have been dam- 
aged severely by tornadoes this spring, but they are all being 
rebuilt rapidly. At Oswego, Kan., the storm struck the lum- 
ber yard of O. E. Woods, widely known as a line yard oper- 
ator, and destroyed most of his stock. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


June 19.—At the monthly meeting of the New Orleans 
Board of Trade directors last Wednesday, the naval stores 
committee of the board reported that it is considering plans 
for establishment Of a naval stores market in New Orleans, 
as an adjunct to the Board of Trade, promulgating official 
New Orleans quotations on naval stores. The committee 
was given authority to proceed with its plans. Much dis- 
satisfaction with the Savannah market exists among south- 
ern naval stores operators, and this is not the first time 
that the establishment of a New Orleans market, with offi- 
cial quotations, has been proposed. The project seems to 
be nearer realization today than ever before, however. 
Local naval stores operators, in company with a number 
of out-of-town colleagues, held an informal meeting at the 
Rathskeller last Tuesday, the details being arranged by 
Secretary Carl F. Speh, of the Louisiana-Mississippi Naval 
Stores Producers’ Association. It is planned to make these 
meetings a regular monthly feature and the success of last 
Tuesday’s gathering should help to insure their permanence. 
Among the out-of-town representatives present were Philip 
Devlin, Cohav, Miss.; Lamar Ramsay, Fernwood, Miss. 
Vv. G. Phillips, Provencal, La.; E. M. Pringle, Glenmora, 
La., and H. B. Corbett, Fullerton, La. 

J. Lewis Dantzler, president of the Standard Export Co., 
this city, was last week elected a member of the board of 
trust of Vanderbilt University for the full 5-year term. 
Mr. Dantzler was graduated from Vanderbilt in 1880, and 
has retained his lively interest in his alma mater, coéperat- 
ing in every movement for its development. His election is 
in harmony with the policy of the university board to place 
the university more and more in the hands of its alumni. 

Manager Frank N. Snell, of the Louisiana Red Cypress 
Co., returned yesterday from Detroit, where he attended 
the World Salesmanship Congress last week. He reports 
that the Corgress was a decided success in every way. 


ALEXANDRIA, LA. 


June 18.—The new business booked by the mills in this 
section shows a slight increase in volume, but has not yet at- 
tained the proportions that the millmen would call satisfac- 
tory. The increase is attributed to orders aggregating many 
million feet placed by several of the trunk line railroads, and 
to Government orders for material for the several army can- 
tonments to be constructed in the South. The car shortage 
seems to have taken a turn for the worse during the last 
week, and many of the mills that heretofore have received 
a fair supply of transportation equipment are now complain- 
ing bitterly. 

Representatives of several large line yards have been in 
Alexandria during the week placing orders for many cars of 
stock, demanding shipment as soon as possible. This has in- 
stilled new optimism, as heretofore the demand has shown a 
considerable decrease. Prices on most items of 1-inch have 
been advancing steadily notwithstanding this decreased de- 
mand, but 2-inch weakened somewhat and dimension dropped 
50 cents to $1. This, however, causes no uneasiness, millmen 
expecting prices to advance during the next month even 
more than heretofore. 

Nothing new is heard in regard to the Mexican market, 
but a manufacturer who recently returned from that country 
declares that within a few months the demand for lumber 
from this source will grow to unexpected proportions, espe- 
cially as the Mexican railroads need large quantities of lum- 
ber for reconstruction purposes. 

The demand for silo stock has increased greatly, and if 
the present demand continues the June shipments of this class 
of stock will by far exceed those of any other one month for 
along time. Prices received are reported highly satisfactory, 
and inquiries grow heavier weekly. The railroads continue 
to place large schedules calling for all classes and grades of 
stock, especially for car material and smaller timbers used for 
repair purposes. Stringers have not moved very well during 
the last week, but prices hold steady and show advances on 
some: lengths. Twenty-eight-foot lengths have the largest 
call, and the shorter, such as 14- and 16-foot, are quite active, 
both in rough heart and No. 1 rough. 

Very few orders are received calling for caps, 14x14-inch, 
14-foot being the only size receiving moderate attention. A 
large inquiry calling for 5,000 pieces of all sizes has been 
circulated this week, however, and local manufacturers hope 
to receive their just share of this order. Sills move splen- 
didly, and prices show an advance each week. Rough heart 
and heart S48 seem to be the favorite grades, and 36- and 50- 
foot lengths are the ones in greatest call, but the other lengths 
get their share of the demand. Orders for about a million 
feet of sills have been booked in this section during the last 
week, at very satisfactory prices. 

Smaller timbers, such as 4x4-, 6x6- and S8x8-inch, 10- to 
20-foot in length, are increasing in activity. Rough heart 
and No. 1 surfaced are the grades that lead in the movment, 
but the others also have a fair call. A large volume of rough 
heart dimension is moving at this time, at very good prices. 
Larger timbers also are active, altho not having nearly so 
good a movement as have the smaller sizes. Number 1 square 
E&S has by far the greatest call, only occasional orders for 
the other grades being booked. Several large schedules are 
being offered by eastern buyers at very encouraging prices. 
Oil rigs continue in good demand, and prices hold steady. 
Most of this stock goes to Kansas, Oklahoma and Missouri, 
and Louisiana takings are growing larger constantly. Sev- 
eral inquiries calling for 100 rigs each and hurried delivery 
have been circulated during the last-week. Ties are not moy- 
ing as briskly as heretofore, but prices nevertheless show a 
slight increase. Six x 8-inch, 8-foot, still leads the movement, 
the other sizes being called for only occasionally. Switch 
ties also move fairly well, at very much better prices. 

Paving block stock does not show up as well as heretofore, 
but prices hold steady and in some instances show a very 
good increase. Four x 8-inch, 10- to 20-foot, still has the 
best call, with an occasional order being received for 4x10- 
inch stock. Car material, especially B&better siding in all 
lengths, moves better than for many months, and prices ad- 
vance continuously. Two-inch decking, No. 1, is also shipped 


> 


better market than for many months. 


in huge volume, both 9- or 10-foot and 10- or 20-foot being 
in heavy call. Number 2 siding, roofing and lining find a 
steady market, and prices on all workings show substantial 
advances. There is a large demand also for 2- and 3-inch 
No. 1 decking, and better prices are being secured. 

There is a lull in the demand for dimension, and prices 
have receded 50 cents or $1; but this condition is thought 
only temporary, as the stocks on hand are very low and 
badly broken. Many mills report themselves oversold: on 
many items, and others that they are out of nearly everything 
on the dimension list. Demand for No. 3 is very good, and 
prices on this grade remain strong. 

Number 1 boards, especially 1x8- and 1x10-inch sizes, move 
in greater volume than for some time, but the demand for 
1x12-inch has diminished considerably. Number 2 boards 
move as well as formerly, but at better pricés. One x 12- 
inch enjoys the greatest call, and 1x8- and 1x10-inch find a 
Many Government 
orders for boards of this grade are being booked, and prices 
are advancing accordingly. The movement of No. 3 boards 
is somewhat decreased, but this has not affected prices. 

Plaster lath, both Nos. 1 and 2, are in very good demand, 
and prices are improving with each week that passes. Byrkit 
lath are quiet, and prices are stationary. 

Number 1 shiplap, both in 1x8- and 1x10-inch widths, 
moves well, but 1x12-inch has only a light call. The prices 
on all widths, however, show. very good advances. Number 
2 shiplap could hardly be in better demand and prices on all 
widths are advancing satisfactorily. As in No. 1, the 1x8- 
and 1x10-inch widths have the best call, while 1x12-inch 
moves in only a small quantity. Number 3 displays the same 
characteristics, with 1x8-inch being in heaviest demand; and 
the same applies to No. 1 fencing. One x 4- and 1x6-inch 
C.M. of the latter now moves in larger volume than for some 
time. Number 2 fencing, especially 1x6-inch and 1x6-inch 
C.M., could hardly have a heavier movement than it has had 
during the last week, at better prices. One x 4-inch also 
a good call, and prices are holding steady. One x 4-inch also 
has a good call, and prices are holding steady. One x 4-inch 
C.M., however, moves in only small quantity, but prices are 
steady. Number 3 fencing is strong, both as to demand and 
prices. 

There is but a small trade in grooved roofing, both Nos. 1 
and 2, but prices remain the same as formerly. Casing and 
base, on the other hand, move splendidly, and prices show im- 
provement with each week that passes. Jambs continue 
quiet. The demand for molding is a little stronger altho 
prices show little, if any, improvement. B&better surfaced 
in all widths is rather dull, and what is taken is mostly 14 
x4- to 12-inch stuff. The condition of C surfaced and rough 
finish is identical, but prices hold steady, with an advance on 
a few widths. Drop siding in all grades has but a fair call, 
but prices have climbed upward quite noticeably. Bé&better 
leads in takings, and the inquiries for Nos. 1 and 2 are better. 
Partition and bevel siding are both unchanged as to demand 
and price. Bé&better is the feature of both items. 

Ceiling, 54-, %4- and %-inch, continues to move in a fair 
volume only, with B&better leading and prices holding steady. 
One x 38-inch flooring is very quiet, but prices nevertheless 
show a good advance. B&better edge grain and flat grain 
still are the market leaders. One x 4-inch is moving as well 
as could be expected, with the car shortage the only draw- 
back. B&better edge and flat grain, and Nos. 1 and 2 flat 
grain are leading in demand, with the call for the other grades 
very good. 

Prices are expected to hold steady for some time. 


BEAUMONT, TEX. 


June 19.—Judging from the continued increase in demand 
for yard stocks, the high price of lumber is having no effect 
on building activity. For this period of the year, when the 
farmers are busy with their crops, retail buying is heavier 
than ever before. Mills have more orders than they can fill, 
due to the car shortage, and in many instances manufac- 
turers are still turning down orders. This is true of both 
yellow pine and hardwood. 

The receipt of several fairly large orders for lumber and 
timber from the Government for building ships and canton- 
ments was the feature of the lumber market last week. In 
each instance the Government took it upon itself to furnish 
the cars and the equipment was ample to handle the volume 
of business placed with the local mills. 

Prices on both yellow pine and hardwood are still soaring 
and there seems to be no prospect of a drop, regardless of 
the fact that the summer is here. 

Local shippers are being appealed to by local freight agents 
to load the cars assigned to them to capacity and to load 
and unload in the shortest possible time. The local freight 
agents’ association received orders from the various rail- 
roads entering Beaumont to call upon every shipper and ask 
his coéperation to facilitate the movement of cars. These 
instructions were received Monday as a result of a confer- 
ence last Friday between traffic and transportation officials 
of the connecting lines at Beaumont. It is understood that 
similar conferences were held last week at all of the prin- 
cipal railroad centers. Shippers also are being appealed to 
by the Texas Industriai Traffic League and by the National 
Industrial Traffic League, which are composed of commercial 
traffic men of the various chambers of commerce. 

Ben S. Woodhead, president of the Beaumont Lumber Co., 
imbued with a patriotic desire to do his bit in the great re- 
sponsibilities that have come to every citizen of the United 
States, has accepted the general chairmanship of a committee 
whose purpose is to raise $60,000 for the Red Cross fund in 
this section. Mr. Woodhead is an organizer of great execu- 
tive ability and under his direction the committee is practi- 
eally assured of raising the required fund within a short 
time. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


June 19.—Lumber prices show somewhat of a tendency 
to soften after the drop of ten days or two weeks ago, but 
are still managing to hold at or near the lowest figure of 
the drop. Some refusals are still reported with consequent 
adjustments based on regrading in many cases, but as a 
general rule wholesalers and millmen report business of 
capacity volume and at pretty good prices. Millmen are 
working day and night, when they can get cars. This phase 
of the situation, again, shows some signs of growing better. 
This development is considered by many to have been the 
result of the work of the Car Service Committee and of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission’s order that 10,000 freight 
cars should be sent south. 

The shingle and lath trade is still at its firmest and high- 
est prices, according to reports. This is due, in regard to 
lath, to an extent, to the fact that many mills have been 
burning lath material because of the car shortage. The 
retail trade hereabouts is experiencing a rather dull time. 
As is usual, a certain amount of repair work is being done, 
but little new construction work is under way. 

The expansion work to be done by the Tennessee Coal, 
Iron & Railroad Co., a subsidiary of the United States Steel 
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Wholesale Manufacturers and Exporters 


Red Gum Plain Oak 
Sap Gum 
Cottonwood 
Cypress 
Ash 


All Grades and Thicknesses. 











We make a specialty of Mixed Cars of SAP 
and RED GUM, one-half to two inches thick. 








Is the product of one of the best equipped 


mills in the country and comes in 


Maple and Birch 


Write today for prices. 


Foster-Latimer Lumber Co. 


MELLEN, WISCONSIN 
We are members of the Maple FlooringjManufacturers’ 
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Ash 
Hickory 
Elm 
Oak 


Band Sawn and graded ac- 
cording to the Rules of 
Hardwood Association. 


South Texas Lumber 
barrie Mitl, Onalaska, Texas. 




















GENUINE TUPELO 


8,038" 5x5 squares 12 to 16° | 12,122” 6x6 squares 12 to 16° 
4,633° 7x7 squares 12to 16° | 3,299° 8x8 squares 12 to 16" 
150 M’ 8-4 Ie & 2s Bone Dry 
200 M’ 8-4 No. | Common Bone Dry 
We are in position to make prompt’ shipment 

of any of the above, é 


The Cleveland-Oconee Lumber Co. 
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Gideon- Anderson Lumber & Mer. Co. 


Cypress, ‘Oak and Red Gum 


OFFICE | GIDEON, MO, 
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GRAND RAPIDS, -.- MICHIGAN 





Where else can you get in the same car anything in northern or 
Sauthare Her twoedscns cheten of 114 veteain 2S Takes 
tooif'desied The lumber can be kiln dried and worked 





too if desired. 


your inquiries to 
NICHOLS & COX LUMBER CO. 
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Corporation, at its Fairfield byproducts plant and the steel 
mill at Ensley, is expected to result in something in the 
nature of a boom. This work will resilt in a number of 
new men being employed at war-time wages and already 
real estate companies have begun booming residence prop- 
erty in those neighborhods, The sale of vacant lots in these 
neighborhoods undoubtedly will be followed by erection of 
homes, in practically every instance of wood. This, it ‘is 
believed, will enable retailers materially to increase their 
sales. 

A number of new building projects are being considered 
here and in some instances architects are already at work 
on them. 

Examinet McGeehee, of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, has set July 27, at 10 a. m., as the time for the 
hearing of the complaint of the Advance Lumber Co. against 
the Seaboard Airline Railway. The hearing will be held at 
the Tutwiler Hotel. The Advance Lumber Co., of which 
BE. B. Teague is president, claims that the Seaboard’s rates 
between Maylene, Ala., and Chattanooga, Tenn., are dis- 
criminatory and should be reduced from 13 cents to 10 cents. 
The Advance Co. also claims that the railroad owes it 
$51.99 as reparation. O. L. Bunn, of the Birmingham Traf- 
fic Bureau, a branch of the Chamber of Commerce, repre- 
sents the lumber company. 
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AMERICAN LUMBER & MFG. CO. 


PITTSBURGH - NEW YORK - BOSTON 
Established 1887 


WHITE PINE 


Silver-Idaho-Mich.-Minn.and California White Pine 
ALSO YELLOW PINE AND HARDWOODS 


White Pine 


LONG and SHORT LEAF 


ALSO) Y ellow Pine 
WM. SCHUETTE & CO. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. New York, N. Y. 
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West Penn Lumber Co. 


Wholesale Lumber 


WHITE PINE YELLOW PINE 
HEMLOCK HARDWOODS 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 

















Paso BOX Lumber 


Cypress, Hemlock, Spruce and White Pine 
B. W. Cross Lumber Co., »347,Qliver. Bits, 
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William Whitmer & Sons 


Incorporated 
1806-8 Finance Building, PHILADELPHIA 
— Manufacturers and Wholesalers — 


SPRUCE, WHITE PINE 
AND HEMLOCK 


LONG and SHORT LEAF PINE and HARDWOODS 
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[ ez8ie North Carolina Pine 


ROUGH AND DRESSED 


FRAMING, ROOFERS AND FACTORY 
FLOORING A SPECIALTY. 


Harrison Bldg., 


l Hallowell & Souder, pulse PHik’Pa. j 























MERIDIAN, MISS. 


June 18.—The car situation still continues acute, with 
little change. Cars are furnished one or two at a time, 
about 10 percent of those actually needed. Mills are badly 
behind with orders, unable to fill them because of the lack 
of transportation facilities, and the trade says that there is 
little or no indication of improvement, altho it has exhausted 
every effort to get relief. 

Prices are still stiff and commanding for shipment of 
goods. Dimension has had a heavy call during the last week, 
but figures quoted are around those of the previous week, 
quick price changes being a daily feature. 

The trade looks forward to filling a number of orders for 
the Government and is watching with interest the situation 
that will develop over cars, when the Government places these 
preference orders. Some business has already been booked 
for the Coast, where some of the Government’s commerce 
ships will be built. 


HATTIESBURG, MISS. 


June 18.—Dnring the last few days the car supply has been 
much better and if it can continue it ‘will take but a few 
weeks to clean up most of the old orders. Some of the di- 
mension and board mills will have to put on extra shifts at 
their planing mills if cars continue to come, as they have been 
carrying their stock on the yards, waiting until cars were in 
sight before finishing the lumber. Prices generally hold 
about the same as for the last month. 


GULFPORT, MISS. 


June 18.—No noticeable change has taken place in the in- 
terior market since last week for the little new business ac- 
cepted was at prices around those recently quoted. Some 
let-up in the car situation has been apparent, particularly on 
the Louisville & Nashville Railroad, probably due to the fact 
that a large Government order for merchantable deals was re- 
cently placed with mills in this vicinity. 

From a telegram received a day or two ago by Director 
General Blakeslee, of the Mississippi Centennial Exposition, 
it became known that the Government had decided to avail 
itself of Gulfport’s offer of her Centennial Grounds as a naval 
training station. Admiral L. C. Palmer, head of the United 
States Navigation Board, was in the city recently on a tour 
of inspection of the grounds and reported everything satis- 
factory. 





NORFOLK, VA. 


June 18.—Within the last week there has been more activ- 
ity in sales of North Carolina pine, mostly of the lower grades 
of box lumber, rough and dressed, with some sprinkling of 
good lumber bills. Several of these sales have been made for 
work to be done by the Government at northern points in 
building cantonments etc., while others have been for muni- 
tion boxes account of the Government. Naturally delivery 
of the stock is to be immediate or as soon as the mills can get 
it out and the orders are more acceptable on this account in 
that they allow those mills fortunate enough to get the busi- 
ness greatly to reduce the supply now carried in their sheds 
and on their yards. The price obtained for this stock is 
about on a par with the prevailing market, altho a few have 
been recorded showing still higher values for pine. The 
aggregate sales during the week were just about three times 
as large as during the week previous for both rough and 
dressed lumber, but much of this stuff will be transported by 
water, showing that the water mills still have the advantage 
as the rail operations are still pretty well tied up. While 
the route thru Norfolk to the embargoed territory has not 
been loosened up, the tangle has been cleared so that ship- 
ments can be routed from the South via Norfolk & Western 
to Shenandoah Junction and on thru to many points which 
were closed a short time ago. Just how long this route will 
be open is hard to tell. It may be closed any day because of 
congestion caused by the, heavy volume of traffic that will 
seek an outlet by that route. The letting of contracts for 
the army cantonments will certainly help the mills consider- 
ably, if sufficient labor can be secured to maintain operations. 
Labor and shipping are the two problems now facing the 
manufacturers of pine lumber. Some mills go so far as to 
say that if the Government does not afford them proper pro- 
tection or take adequate steps to see that they get a sufficient 
supply of labor they will not be able to take on any of the 
war business offered. At last the farmers have gotten the 
rain that they have been praying for. This has done much to 
bolster up the growing crops and has instilled a feeling of 
confidence thruout the country districts. 

Sales of the better grades of rough edge were more fre- 
quent last week, with prices still going up. A large cargo 
of No. 1 4/4 edge was scld at $40; No. 2 at $37.25; No. 3 at 
$33.25. Four/4 edge box was in brisk demand and quite a 
number of large sales, both for shipment by rail and water, 
were made.. Sales were very frequent at $28.50 f.o.b. Nor- 
folk during the first part of the week, but during the last few 
days cargoes of this item have been sold at prices ranging 
from $29.50 to $31.25. A large block of stock was sold for 
munition cases for.the Government at $30.50 f.o.b. Norfolk 
for immediate delivery. There has been a decided change in 
the cull and red heart market resulting in sales now being 
made more frequently at $2 a thousand less than box, which 
is their proper position under normal conditions. All the 
stock sizes of box lumber rough were in good demand and all 
that was needed on the part of the operators was a disposi- 
tion to sell their stock to cause the buyers to close up quickly 
without much talk over high prices. Six-inch box sold during 
the week at $29.50 ; 8-inch at $30.50; 10-inch at $31; 12-inch 
at $32.50. Five/4 and 6/4 edge box are receiving nearly as 
much attention as 4/4, with prices of both at $29.50 and up. 
The upward tendency of 4/4 will cause a stiffening in the 
thicker sizes also. A large sale of Nos. 1 and 2 bark strips 
rough was made during the week at $30.50, while several sales 
of 4/4 box bark strips have been made at $23 f.o.b. Norfolk. 
All the mills are not so bullish on these two items, but it will 
not be long before they catch up with the leaders. 

In dressed lumber, prices continue to advance and where 
large blocks are wanted for prompt delivery and this can be 
effected the mill man names his own price, which generally is 
accepted. A large block of No. 3 33-inch flooring was sold 
within the last few days at $34.25 f.o.b. Norfolk. Most of 
the other sales were from $32 and up, but the effect of the 
sale at the higher price can be readily imagined. The other 
grades maintain their proper standing. The sale of thin 
ceiling and partition is not very heavy but prices continue to 
mount skyward. As an evidence of the trend of the market, 
Nos. 1 and 2 bark strip partition sold during the week at 
$35.50 and up, f.o.b. Norfolk. The roofer market is growing 
more brisk, but the volume sold is not exceptionally large, 
which is largely accountable to the fact that the mills are 
not seeking orders for this material and would rather sell 
the stock in the rough. Prices have advanced again, how- 
ever, judging from recent sales showing 6-inch at $30.50; 8- 





inch at $31.50; 10-inch at $32.50; 12-inch at $33.50. Fac- 
tory flooring has stiffened and, as much of it will be required 
for Government use, further advances can be looked for. Roe. 
cent sales have ranged from $33 to $35.25 f.0.b. Norfolk. {np 
this connection, several large sales of rough sizes, to be used 
for framing, joists etc., in Government work have been m:ile 
during the week at prices ranging from $31.50 to $34.50, ac- 
cording to the different widths. 


CHARLESTON, W. VA. 


June 19.—The scarcity of labor is being keenly felt here, 
J. E. Liston has been offering $3 a day for men to cut timber 
and work in sawmills near Leewood on Cabin Creek. ‘The 
J. E. Moore Lumber Co., which has just opened a new czxmp 
near Mount Grove, has secured only one-third of the 150 men 
needed. 

Thomas F. Welch & Co., of Crafton, lost a shipment of lum- 
ber valued at $1,000 when the steamer Manchester Miller was 
sunk by a submarine. 

The Follansbee Lumber Co., of Follansbee, is preparing to 
make extensive additions to its mills. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


June 18.—Shipments during the last week have beer? very 
light and the supply is diminishing. Demand is not particu- 
larly strong; in fact, is less than usual for the time of year, 
but it is so far ahead of the incoming supply that the result 
is worse than a big demand at a time when it is only a mat- 
ter of a short time when unlimited supplies may be had. 
There have been more shipments by water recently than by 
rail, in proportion to normal, but even with that it is esti- 
mated that not more than 25 percent of normal shipments 
are being received. Up to the present time the wholesalers 
have been hit harder than the retailers, many of whom car- 
ried good stocks, and who have only run entirely out of cer- 
tain items. For the wholesalers the financial end is the one 
that gives most of them concern. In some cases it is because 
‘they are compelled to fill old orders at many dollars below 
real present value and proportion of profit, and in others it 
is because all available. money has been put out for lumber 
at mills and lack of shipments keeps enough from coming in 
to keep expenses up. The few wholesalers who are fortunate 
enough to have filled most of their old bookings and can sell 
what they now get through on the open market have such a 


wide margin that they can help themselves out materially ° 


even with few shipments, but there are not many of these. 
The demand for lumber by the shipbuilders, the railroads and 
the box makers is very good, and is above normal, but de- 
mand for building lumber in this city is off. Outside the 
city the building situation is reversed, for many of the 
smaller industrial centers are experiencing a wonderful build- 
ing boom to house the army of employees. Much of the big 
work that requires a large quantity of lumber is for the 
Government, and will not have much effect on the local sup- 
ply or market, as the Government has made arrangements to 
have practically all of it brought direct from the mills. 
General business here is good in most lines. Financial con- 
ditions have been tightened a little by the Liberty bond cam- 
paign, and those of the Red Cross, Belgian relief and many 
other indirect war fund campaigns, which have literally 
taken many millions of cash that would otherwise be seek- 
ing investment; but up to the present time there has been 
enough available to make the market easy. 

Hardwood shipments have not decreased in the same pro- 
portion as the pines, but are falling far behind the market, 
and prices are all high. The oaks, maple, chestnut, birch, 
beech and gum are all in good demand. High grade chestnut 
and poplar are taken readily at good prices, but are not in as 
strong demand as the others. There is still a scarcity of 
hardwood floorings of all kinds. White pine is scarce and 
high, with less coming in than was expected, and prices not 
easing at all. Spruce is not quoted except on special request, 
and what little is coming in is,portioned out by the whole- 
salers to those who need it most or have had none for the 
longest, as they are all willing to pay any reasonable 
price. Cypress stocks are still falling behind the demand, and 
prices are still going up. Yellow pine is coming in in fair 
quantity, but not enough to keep up with the demand. Prices 
are high, especially in bill timbers. North Carolina box and 
roofers are very strong, and $40 edge box is a prospect that 
is often mentioned here as a possibility. The demand for 
flooring is strong and prices are high. Building sizes are not 
in as great demand in this city as they were, but there is still 
demand enough to take all of the present supply. Most of 
the shipments of sizes are now going to outlying towns, some 
of which are not embargoed. Shingles and lath are selling 
readily at the highest prices recorded here. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


June 20,—There is little difference from week to week in 
Pittsburgh lumber trading. The demand is largely feverish 
and from the manufacturing and mining trades, and yards 
end building operations are far below normal, and from 
present indications the activity in this line is likely to stay 
dormant for a time. The Pittsburgh trade has in a number 
of instances received reports of a falling off in demand from 
furniture plants, which not only curtailed new buying, but 
has actually caused cancellations of contracts. They blame 
this on the depressed building situation. On the other hand, 
it is noted that several of the larger industrial corporations 
with enlarged plants now coming into action are facing a 
serious shortage of housing capacity for new workmen and, 
much against their will, are being forced to build dwellings 
on a large scale. The Nicola Building Co., of Pittsburgh, 
has a number of these enterprises in charge at this time. 

J. C. Donges, of the Donges Lumber Co., is out of the 
city on a hustling business trip this week. The company 
reports business fair and shipments better than some had 
reason to expect. The yard trade finds room for more stock, 
and retailers appear to be taking on additional lumber. 

President N. M. Domhoff, of the Acorn Lumber Co., re- 
ports his experience as unchanged over the last month. The 
trading is from hand to mouth. Mr. Domhoff has just re- 


turned from an interesting tour of small mills in Pennsyl- 


vania, finding them well sold ahead and not disposed to 
quote prices on any business for other than for immediate 
shipment. 

Vice President G. C. Adams, of the Duquesne Lumber Co., 
is in the East. Owing to the absence of President Flinn, of 
this company, Mr. Adams is finding his time much occupied. 
L. Germain, jr., of The Germain Co., is in the South on @ 
business trip, and will be absent for the next fortnight. 
The Germain Co. repcrts a very active demand from rail- 
roads and car builders. 


NEW YORK 


June 20.—It has been a long while since the building situ- 
ation has presented such an unsatisfactory outlook as at the 


present time. This is not in any respect due to a lack of : 


confidence in the immediate outlook or altogether to a ques 
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tion of high prices, but because the local building trade is 
seriously affected by the problem of replacing men who have 
been called to the colors, and the lack of men is pronounced 
not only for new contracts but for small repair shops thruout 
the surrounding suburban points. Naturally the shipbuild- 
ing yards are drawing heavily from the class of ordinary 
house carpenters who can easily adapt themselves to the ship- 
building trade. : 

Notwithstanding higher prices all kinds of lumber and 
building material quotations are still right at the top and 
are actually more stable than they have been for some months. 
Yards that delayed placing their contracts in the hope that 
there was bound to be at least some reaction now recognize 
their mistake and for the same reason are more reluctant 
about placing orders at today’s prices. Mill supplies are 
searce except in some instances where yellow pine is reported 
in freer supply than some time ago. 

Government orders are taking care of a large amount of 
lumber that would be a drug on the market under ordinary 
conditions with such a listless building inquiry and a number 
of local yards had done a thriving business and realized hand- 
somely on stocks purchased a long while ago. The result is 
that ordinarily stocks are fast becoming depleted. 

Spruce wholesalers have been affected by heavy torrents of 
water in the Maine and New Hampshire sections. It is stated 
that several large booms have broken up and scattered mate- 
rial to an extent that considerable loss will result. This is 
noted more especially among short sizes required for pulp 
purposes. 

In marine circles sailing vessels continue in steady demand 
for offshore trades. Tonnage of course is limited, but rates 
are decidedly firm and, with only a limited number of boats 
available, owners are demanding further advances. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


June 20.—The receipts of lumber by lake at this port last 
week amounted to 1,077,000 feet. The Halstead brought in 
417,000 feet of hardwoods and the Wotan 600,000 feet. A 
good share of the lumber was for the yard of Taylor & 
Crate. The receipts of shingles for the week were 4,640,000. 
The movement of both lumber and shingles was small for 
this time of year. 

The Charles G. Feist Lumber Co., lately incorporated here 
to carry on a wholesale business, has taken an office at 
913 Mutual Building and is handling Adirondack spruce, 
hardwoods and pine. Charles G. Feist, the president, is the 
son of John Feist, long in the planing mill business here, 
and was associated for years with his father’s plant. J. M. 
Briggs, the vice president of the new company, has long 
been connected with the Buffalo lumber trade. 

Buffalo building permits for the last week numbered 
seventy-eight, with fifty wooden dwellings. The total costs 
of permits were larger than usual and amounted to $538,300. 

The Buffalo Lumber Dealers’ Association, which has a 
membership of twenty-three leading firms here and in the 
Tonawandas, helped along the campaign for the Liberty 
Loan by taking a full page advertisement in local papers one 
day last week. The members al] subscribed for the loan and 
also helped to finance the subscriptions made by their em- 
ployees. 

The lumbermen are much interested this week in a cam- 
paign to raise $1,500,000 in this city for the Red Cross fund. 
Among those active or soliciting committees are the follow- 
ing: Gansor: Depew, Nelson 8S. Taylor, G. H. H. Hills, 


George B. Montgomery, A. W. Kreinheder, O. E. Yeager, . 


Willis K. Jackson, W. W. Reilley, M. S. Tremaine, J. N. 
Scatcherd, Shirley G. Taylor, A. J. Chestnut, LeGrand De- 
Graff, George A. Mitchell, R. T. Jones, F. I. Aliger, T. J. 
Wilson, William P. Haines, B. F. Jackson, Charles N. Per- 


rin, H. E. Montgomery. Among the large subscriptions 
thus far received are the following: White, Gratwick & 
Mitchell, $2,500; George A. Mitchell, $2,500; Willis K. 


Jackson, L. 8S. DeGraff and T. J. Wilson, each $2,000; Hugh 
McLean, G. B. Montgomery, M. S. Tremaine and A. J. Chest- 
nut, each $1,000. These were among the early contributions 
which helped to bring the total received up to Monday 
evening to over $406,000. A dinner is to be given on either 
Thursday or Friday evening and anyone who gives $10,000 
or more to the Red Cross fund will be a special guest of 
honor. The number will be limited to fifty. 


NORTH TONAWANDA, N. Y. 


June 19.—The active demand for stock for Government 
and munitions purposes is tending to curtail the amount of 
lumber available for other purposes. Much stock that deal- 
ers expected to bring down the lakes is being diverted to 
the Government by rail, and large quantities of lumber 
brought in by vessels is being forwarded to the same source 
of consumption or worked up for the use of munitions plants. 
The excessive consumption of stock for these purposes is 
given as the cause for the continual advancing of prices and 
dealers generally predict that the prevailing quotations will 
go much higher. The upward trend of prices is held re- 
sponsible for holding up much building that was in prospect 
for this year. 

Smith, Fassett & Co. has just received 900,000 feet of cork 
pine at its dock on Tonawanda Island. The consignment 
was sorted from 15,000,000 feet of pine, cut in the Canadian 
woods and shipped from the Georgian Bay district by vessel. 

The campaign of the Red Cross War Council, launched in 
the Tonawandas under the leadership of a committee of 
which L. 8. DeGraff, of A. Weston & Son, is captain, and 
T. J. Wilson, of the Wilson Lumber & Box Co.; R. T. Jones, 
of the R. T. Jones Lumber Co.; F. L. Alliger, of Alliger & 
Co., and George A. Mitchell, of White, Gratwick & Mitchell, 
are members, resulted in a trifle less than $50,000, being 
subscribed up to today. Among those who have subscribed 
toward the fund and the amount which each has expressed 
his desire to give are the following: Charles Weston, of 
A, Weston & Son, $10,000; White, Gratwick & Mitchell, 
$2,500; George A. Mitchell, $2,500; T. J. Wilson, $2,000; 
L. 8. DeGraff, $2,000; Ray H. Bennett, of Ray H. Bennett 
& Co., $1,000; R. T. Jones Lumber Co., $1,000; F. I. Alliger, 
$500; James Gillespie, $500; Brady Bros., $500; J. P. 
Mackenzie, $250; Transfer Lumber & Shingle Co., $100. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


June 18.—Building conditions in general in Cleveland show 
& spasmodic tendency, some yards being very busy and others 
being dull. No resumption of real activity is looked for be- 
fore July 1. Altho building has been relatively active during 
the last month or since the conclusion of the recent labor 
trouble, it has not come back to normal proportions with the 
Speed which was hoped. High prices of material are said 
to be largely responsible for withholding of a great many 
building projects. ‘ 

The outlook so far as shipping is concerned is not at all 
rosy. Fewer cars were in transit this week than last and 
there is a feeling that this territory is on the eve of the most 
Serious car shortage yet experienced. Railroad traffic men 
report a pressing demand for all cars except automobile cars. 
Seriousness of the transportation, situation is reflected in 


shortage of all Pacific coast lumber in the Cleveland market 
except red cedar shingles. A special shipping campaign is 
placing these on the market in quantities sufficient to weaken 
the market. 

Oak is the principal lumber being used in the construction 
of a number of submarine chasers at the local yard of the 
Rocky River Dry Dock Co. 

Contract for the Chillicothe (Ohio) military cantonment 
has been awarded to the Crowell Lundorff Little Co., of this 
city, according to advices from Washington. C. W. Lundorff, 
of this company, is a member of the emergency construction 
committee of the Council of National Defense. The estimated 
cost is about $4,000,000. 


BANGOR, ME. 


June 18.—Forty hours of continuously heavy rain on Mon- 
day and Tuesday, following a long series of lesser rains and 
showers, extending over a period of seven weeks, has finally 
resulted in bringing the rivers of Maine up to spring freshet 
pitch, swelling small streams to torrents and raising the lakes 
and ponds to a point seldom reached at this time of the year. 
Considerable damage has been caused to the lumber indus- 
try, especially on the Kennebec, where booms were carried 
away and millicns of unsorted logs swept many miles down 
the river, and where some of the mills were obliged to sus- 
pend operations on account of their yards and wharves 
being flooded. The rise on the Kennebec amounted to about 
six feet in 48 hours. 

On the Penobscot, which because of its greater volume is 
not so quickly or so seriously affected by heavy rains, the 
pitch on the crest of Bangor dam rose from three feet six 
inches to seven feet seven inches between Monday morning 
and Wednesday night, and on Thursday was still rising 
slowly, with every indication of an 8-foot pitch being reached, 
which would exceed all records in the last twenty years. 

The storage basins of the Penobscot system, including the 
great Ripogenus dam, completed last fall, are filled to the 
brim, and plenty of water is assured for the rest of the season. 
There has thus far been no serious damage to the lumber in- 
terests on this river. Agriculture, however, has suffered 
severely in all parts of Maine. Great areas that had been 
planted with garden crops have been inundated, and it is 
likely that much of this garden land will have to be replanted. 
In Aroostook County, it is reported, much potato seed is rot- 
ting in the ground, and in all probability considerable re- 
planting will be necessary. The roads all over Maine are in 
very bad condition, and highway expenditures will be heavy 
this year. 4 


SHREVEPORT, LA. 


June 19.—A most interesting feature of the yellow pine 
market situation is the steadiness of prices. There has been 
no decline, as a rule, and no tendency toward a decline has 
been noticed. The lumbermen confidently expect prices to 
remain firm for some time. In fact, better prices would not 
be surprising, especially after the placing of large orders 
that are in prospect. 

Demand for yard stock continues just a little light, but not 
as much so as the summer season generally witnesses, and 
millmen are not worrying over the situation. The call for 
timbers easily makes up for the decline in the demand for 
yard stock. 

The distribution of the Government's big army material 
orders is expected within another week. The mills confi- 
dently expect these orders within the next few days and 
are getting ready to handle them as promptly as possible. 
As the Government work must have special attention, some 
of the other trades may suffer more or less in the filling of 
orders. 

The car situation continues to improve, but is still below 
normal in supply. The mills have more to ship than they 
can get cars for, as a rule, but there is a much better move- 
ment than there was several weeks ago. 

The Frost-Johnson Lumber Co., of Shreveport and St. 
Louis, was one of the biggest Liberty Loan bond buyers of 
this part of the country, and its employees and officials also 
showed great patriotism by investing heavily in the big 
issue and in increasing its popularity. In addition to a slice 
of $100,000 of the bonds which the company itself pur- 
chase@ thru President E. A. Frost, of Shreveport, half of the 
investment being credited to the local office, a number of 
officers of the Shreveport district made purchases totaling 
about $25,000, and employees of Shreveport and vicinity 
evidenced similar patriotism by buying between $40,000 and 
$50,000 worth of the bonds. In addition to all of the em- 
ployees in the Shreveport offices of the company, many of 
the mill representatives and day laborers responded to the 
nation’s appeal, and at two of the mills nearly every day 
laborer participated in the investment, which was gratify- 
ing to the management. 

The Condor Belt Co., said to be a New York concern, has 
been selected by the Peavy-Wilson Lumber Co. to furnish the 
belting for its new mill at Peason, La. The bidding for the 
belting contract was done some days ago, a number of 
houses being represented. Work has not yet begun on the 
Peavy-Wilson plant, which is to have a capacity of 175,000 
feet on a 10-hour shift, but rapid progress is being made in 
building the railroad, which is to run from Christies, on the 
Kansas City Southern line, to the mill site, a distance of 
about seven miles. Work on the mill will start as soon as 
the railroad is finished. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


June 20.—Contracts for industrial construction continue 
to be. placed in large volume, altho house building is getting 
rather quiet. New England building contracts awarded to 
June 13 total $87,034,000 as compared to $93,249,000 for the 
corresponding period of last year. In Boston building per- 
mits for last week were valued at $417,325, a big drop from 
the preceding week. This does not, of course, include the 
large volume of Government construction work. At Water- 
town arsenal alone there is to be expended $870,000 on 
buildings, and work began last Monday. 

The recent and continued rain has kept down forest fire 
losses to a record-breaking small total. In Massachusetts 
the total forest fire loss this year to date is estimated by 
the State warden at not more than $25,000. 

Boston lumber yards report less trouble with their team- 
sters this week, but one large firm in Cambridge has just 
been placed on the unfair list by Lumber Teamsters’ Union 
369. An attcmpt is being made to prevent any union trades- 
men from handling any lumber delivered by this concern. 

Wells Blanchard, son of H. W. Blanchard of the Blanchard 
Lumber Co. and an official of his father’s big company, has 
resigned,to do war werk. During the war he will serve as 
an official of the Red Cross. 


New shipping and shipbuilding corporations with an 
authorized capital stock of $47,490,000 were organized in 
May, a new record for a single month. The total since 
the war began is placed at $232,082,000. 
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The Quality and Service of 


Northland’sPine 


Cannot Be Equaled 


With an annual production of 725,000,000 
Feet, we always have plenty of Stock on 
hand to fill your orders at once, and it is 


always of the Highest Quality. 
NORTHLAND PINE COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








White Pine 


We manufacture and carry in stock at all times 
a complete assortment of 


White Pine Common 
Shops and Selects 


All our stock is cut from virgin Wisconsin 
White Pine Timber and is of a very soft tex- 
ture. Shop Lumber and Factory Selects are 
our Specialties. 


We solicit your business. 
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Douglas Fir—Cedar—Spruce 
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L. D. Carpenter Lumber Co. 
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OUR PRODUCTS 
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and value for value, you'll find it 
hard to beat them. Trade marked 
products such as our uppers sell better 
and bring you repeat orders. 
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We specialize in Straight or Mixed Cars of 


V.G. Flooring 


Fir Lumber, Hemlock Boards and Shiplap 


Ferry-Baker Lumber Co. 


General Office and Mills: 


EVERETT, WASH. 


CHAS. VAN PELT, Eastern Mer. 
1029 Lumber Exch., Minneapolis. 


















LOCAL AND PERSONAL _ | 





C. M. Kellogg, of the C. M. Kellogg Lumber Co., was at De- 
troit and other Michigan points part of the week on a sales 
trip. 


J. E. Smoot, of J. E. Smoot & Co., wholesale lumber dealers 
of Corbin, La., was in Chicago Wednesday visiting the local 
trade. 


D. K. Jeffris, of the D, K. Jeffris Lumber Co., expects to 
return to Chicago early next week from a trip to the mill 
of the company at Jeffris, La. 


M. W. McDonnell, of M. W. McDonnell & Sons, during the 
week went to Winona, Minn., where he expected to join W. H. 
Laird and spend a couple of weeks on an auto and fishing 
trip along the Mississippi River. 


R. G. Keizer, of Pittsburgh, Pa., sales representative in 
that territory for the Idaho White Pine Manufacturers’ 
Agency, was in Chicago Thursday, spending the time with 
some of his friends in the trade. 


Clarence Boyle, jr., of Clarence Boyle (Inc.), left for the 
South Monday, expecting to spend a month among the hard- 
wood mills. Most of his time will be spent at the mills at 
Meridian, Miss.; Wilds, La., and other points in eastern Mis- 
sissippi and Louisiana. . 


At the Interstate Commerce Commission rate hearing, 
which resumed in Chicago this week, taking up the subject 
of reconsignment and diversion charges, lumber was not 
reached on the program and it is expected that lumbermen 
witnesses will not be given an opportunity to testify until the 
hearing is resumed at Washington on June 25. 


H. N. Hanbury, former chief inspector of the Lumber- 
men’s Association of Chicago, who for the last month has 
been stationed at Fort Sheridan as a member of the officers’ 
reserve corps, left for Des Moines, Ia. He is now a captain 
in the Quartermasters’ Reserve Corps. 


Among the out-of-town retail lumbermen who were in 
Chicago early in the week were W. W. Evans, of Evans & 
Calloway, Fowler, Ind.; D. M. Rohlk, of Rohlk & Goettsch, 
Donahue, Iowa; W. Noonan, of Noonan Bros., LaSalle, IIl., 
and C. M. McLaughlin, of Vernier-McLaugblin & Co., Arch- 
bold, Ohio. & 


Mrs. John Wood Blodgett, of Grand Rapids, Mich., wife of 
J. W. Blodgett, treasurer and a member of the board of di- 
rectors and the executive committee of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, was elected a member of the 
board of trustees of Vassar College at a recent meeting of 
the board at Poughkeepsie, N. Y. Mrs. Blodgett was gradu- 
ated from Vassar in 1884. 


BE. L. Hunter, of the Tilghman Cypress Co., Lukens, Fla., 
while in Chicago this week said that his company had to stop 
selling a month ago on account of having so many orders 
ahead and a scarcity of cars, and altho car supply has been 
slightly better within the last few days the situation was not 


. greatly relieved. He said the company’s stocks were well sold 


out and the same thing is true with most of the cypress com- 
panies of which he had any knowledge. 


R. B. Weller, president of Weller Bros., who operate a 
string of yards in eastern and central Nebraska, with gen- 
eral offices at Omaha, is spending this week in Chicago, ac- 
companied by Mrs. Weller. He reports favorable crop and 
business conditions. Corn and oats promise to make excep- 
tional crops, grazing is excellent, but wheat will be barely 
sufficient for home needs. Farmers are prosperous as a 
result of the high prices received for their products and are 
buying freely both for repairs and new construction. 


Richard McLean, general manager of the I. Stephenson 
Co., at Wells, Mich., who for some time was a patient at 
Wesley Hospital, in Chicago, has recovered sufficiently to 
return to his home in Wells. Mr. McLean, a well-known 
lumberman of Michigan, some time ago ran a small sliver 
into one of his fingers and blodd poisoning resulted. For 
a time it was thought that it would be necessary to amputate 
an arm, but Mr. McLean’s vitality was such that attending 
physicians were able to pull him thru without such an opera- 
tion. His many friends will be glad to learn that he is on 
the way to rapid recovery. 


Junius H. Browne, of San Francisco, Cal., vice president 
of the Pacific Lumber Co. and the Redwood Sales Co., who 
with his wife has been on a month’s vacation spent at 
eastern points, passed thru Chicago on Monday en route 
home. Mr. Browne combined business with pleasure while 
in the East, and spent a part of his time at Washington, 
D. C. He said that he and Mrs. Browne had a delightful 
time, especially while on an 8-day auto trip thru the Adiron- 
dack Mountains and New England States. A day was also 
spent with one of his brothers, who is doing his “bit” for 
Uncle Sam and is stationed at the Plattsburg (N. Y.) train- 
ing camp. 


Edward Hines, president of the Edward Hines Lumber 
Co.; J. W. Embree, of the Rittenhouse & Embree Co., and R. 
B. Goodman, of Goodman, Wis., members of the board of direc- 
tors and executive committee of the National Lumber Manu- 


facturers’ Association, and Secretary O. T. Swan, of the. 


Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association 
left for Washington, D. C., Monday, to attend the directors’ 
meeting, which was held there on Wednesday. C. H. Wor- 
cester, another Chicago lumberman, who is a member of the 
board and executive committee, has been at Washington for 
some time, and is also a member of the lumber and forest 
products committee of the Council of National Defense. 


R. W. Hardenburgh has resigned as sales manager for Lyon, 
Gary & Co., and is now a member of the officers’ reserve corps 
at Fort Sheridan, Ill. Mr. Hardenburgh served eight years 
in the regular army and rose to the position of lieutenant. 
Hamilton Daughaday, of Lyon, Gary & Co., during the Lib- 
erty bond “drive” in Chicago set up a record of which anyone 
might be proud. As a member of District Committee No. 7 
of the Federal Reserve Bank he succeeded in selling $260,000 
worth of Liberty bonds. Mr. Daughaday confined his efforts 
almost entirely among local lumbermen, and while his record 
is a personal one it speaks very well for the lumbermen in the 
local trade. i 


Among northern lumbermen in Chicago during the week 
were E. P. Arpin, of the Arpin Hardwood Co., Grand Rapids ; 
Ray McQuillan, of the R. Connor Co., Marshfield; Harry 
Wilber, of the Ross Lumber Co., Milwaukee; W. D. Martin, 
sales manager of the A. H. Stange Co., Merrill, and W. E. 
Thompson, secretary and treasurer of the Flambeau River 
Lumber Co., Ladysmith, Wis. All the lumbermen told of 
stocks being in a broken condition. Mr. Martin was en route 
on a business trip to Cleveland and other Ohio points and Mr. 
Thompson expected to spend a few days at Indianapolis, Ind. 


Mr. Martin said that aside from hemlock other stocks were 
well sold up, while Mr. Thompson said his company had only 
a few odds and ends of dry hardwoods left. Northern milis 
are experiencing a serious shortage of labor, he said. 


G. F. Royce, of Scranton, Pa., secretary of the J. J. New- 
man Lumber Co., Hattiesburg, Miss., was in Chicago Thurs- 
day en route to Scranton from a visit at the mill of the com- 
pany. Mr. Royce said that the car situation was improving 
at Hattiesburg, and he understood that many other mills in 
the South were obtaining a larger supply of cars. Most 
southern lumbermen are confident that the good yellow pine 
business will continue. Mr. Royce spoke of the enthusiasm 
of employees of the J. J. Newman Lumber Co. over the Lib- 
erty Loan, most of them subscribing for bonds. 


“Almost fit enough to meet Jess Willard; three weeks 
more here will make me so,” writes Shull W. Buckner to 
friends in Chicago. Mr. Buckner was a well known local 
lumber salesman who resigned his position with the Hayden 
& Westcott Lumber Co. a month ago to join the marine corps. 
He is stationed with 8,000 other marines at Paris Island, off 
Port Royal, 8. C., and has nothing but words of praise for 
the training the marines are undergoing there, and writes 
that the task of digging trenches, washing army shirts and 
making their own beds, tho quite different from selling lum- 
ber in the Chicago market, is an interesting diversion, and 
the marines stationed there are not only being greatly bene- 
fited physically but are having great fun out of their work, 
Mr. Buckner in his letter could not speak tvo highly of the 
physical improvement that the camp life is giving the men 
and said for himself that he could now use a trench shovel 
and pick as handily as he could a knife and fork. 





FILES SUIT AGAINST INVESTMENT COMPANY 


An incident growing out of the failure of the John M. 
Smith Lumber Co., of Dixon, Tenn., eleven or twelve years 
ago occurred in the criminal court in Chicago on Monday, June 
18, when John M. Smith, president of the company, was 
placed on trial accused of the embezzlement of $13,000 from 
the lumber company. This failure was closely connected 
with a chain of other failures. 

Smith had been brought back from British Honduras by a 
detective in the employ of the National Bond & Investment 
Co. On the stand, however, he stated that the case grew out 
of a misunderstanding of his methods of accounting and col- 
lecting. He claims that his accounts at the present time are 
in excess of the liabilities by a considerable sum. The ac- 
cused was acquitted by a jury after nine minutes’ consulta- 
tion, and at once filed suit for $50,000 damages against the 
investment company. Mr. Smith said that he had been in 
Central America on a lumber buying trip. 

The National Bond & Investment Co. purchased about 
$21,000 worth of lumber invoices from Smith, and at the 
time of the failure reported that a considerable part of these 
were found to have been collected. Apparently it has been 
upon his trail ever since. 





NEW SOUTHERN CONCERN ORGANIZED 


The Cahn-Bridges Lumber Co. is a concern recently or- 
ganized at Meridian, Miss., the interested parties being RH. 
Cahn, jr., and Rex W. Bridges. The capital stock of the 
company is $25,000 and its concentration yard for joists, 
dimension and timber is now located at Meridian. The com- 
pany expects to carry a stock of about 1,000,000 feet of such 
items. It is also operating a mill in a tract of Rosemary 
timber and is making a specialty of heavy square and sound 
timbers for special bills. Mr. Cahn, in addition to his con- 
nection with the lumber business, is a banker at Meridian 
and a member of the Hagle Cotton Oil Co. Mr. Bridges has 
been in the lumber business for several years, his last con- 
nection having been with the Hughes Lumber Co., of 
Meridian. 





ENTERS THE WHOLESALE LUMBER TRADE 


Fred C. Hooton, who for the last ten years has been man- 
ager of the hardwood lumber department for the Strable 
Lumber & Salt Co., of Saginaw, Mich., has resigned to enter 
the wholesale lumber business for himself at Detroit, Mich. 
Mr. Hooton, who has opened an office at 304 Whitney Build- 
ing, 172 Griswold Street, will wholesale hardwoods, with 
which he has had twenty years’ experience. Mr. Hooton 
is especially well known among Michigan lumbermen and 
his many friends wish him success in his new venture. 





FIRE IN LUMBER YARD 


A fire ertailing the loss of several thousand dollars oc- 
curred at the yard of C. L. Willey, 2558 S. Robey Street, 
Chicago, last Wednesday. The blaze started in a three-story 
building facing the Chicago River and spread thru the dryer 
and storehcuse. Considerable hardwood lumber was de- 
stroyed. The fire, however, does not incapacitate the plant 
at all seriously. 





LUMBER FOR TWO NATIONAL ARMY 
CANTONMENTS 


Much interest is being evinced in lumber requirements for 
cantonments for the new national army, which will be 
located at Rockford, Ill. and Battle Creek, Mich. The 
lumber supplies for the two cantonments, which will be hem- 
lock and hardwoods, will be handled thru the newly ap- 
pointed War Emergency Committees of the Northern Hem- 
lock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association and the Michi- 
gan Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association. During the 
meetings of the two associations in Chicago last week mem- 
bers held a special session to discuss the handling of north- 
ern supplies for Government purposes, with a result that 
the committees were decided upon. These committees will 
have the same function as the War Emergency Committee 
of the Southern Pine Association in handling southern pine 
supplies for the Government. The Rockford cantonment, 
which will be the site for the Illinois division of the national 
army, will require 16,000,000 feet of lumber, and the Battle 
Creek cantonment for the Michigan and Wisconsin divisions 
will require 13,000,000 feet. The contract for the Michigan 
cantonment has been let to Porter Bros., of Detroit; the 
Government has let the Illinois contract to the Bates & 
Rogers Construction Co.,. Chicago. The task of fur- 


ment will set the price to be paid for the lumber. It will also 
fix the maximum profit that is to be made by any cantonment 
contractor. 

Within the next few weeks the contractors must erect 
twelve cantonments, each to provide quarters for 40,000 
men. Each cantonment will have more than a thousand 
houses, with all sanitary and other improvements. War de 
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partment officials had first fixed Sept. 1 as the date that 
the cantonments should be completed, but it is now believed 
the task can not be completed until Oct. 1. The work is 
being done under a special form of contract, the Govern- 
ment having complete supervision over the workmen, and it 
may terminate any contract at will. The contracts are so 
worded as to compel speedy construction and avoid un- 
necessary expenditures. No restrictions will be placed upon 
any contractor that would in any way hamper the work. 





IMPROVEMENT IN CAR SITUATION 


Judging from the June 1 statistics of the American Rail- 
way Association the car situation on American railways is 
much improved over the previous month. The June 1 short- 
age is given as 105,127 cars, as compared with 148,627.on 
May 1, a net decrease in the shortage of 43,500 cars. Accord- 
ing to the bulletin of the car service department of the asso- 
ciation the decrease is due to “the prompt response on the 
part of both shippers and railroads to the specific sugges- 
tions” by the war board as to how to use freight equipment 
more effectively. The May 1 statistics showed that the car 
shortage situation up to that time was growing more serious, 
but accomplishments in June toward bettering conditions are 
indicated in the later statistics. The reduction in a month 
of about one-third in the shortage has been helpful to shippers 
of lumber, mills in most parts of the country reporting that 
they had been finding it easier to obtain cars. 
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Railroad officials express themselves as grateful for the 
assistance given by shippers in the most serious situation ever 
faced by the carriers in trying to cope with traffic under new 
burdens imposed by the war. As instance of what the rail- 
roads are doing in the way of moving freight is shown by a 
record set by the Illinois Central during June. During that 
month the railroad moved all its freight cars for an average 
of 42 miles each day. The most that the Interstate Com- 
meree Commission has asked has been an average daily move- 
ment of 30 miles. The record is all the more gratifying to 
the road officials because it initiates 85 percent of its busi- 
ness, and under such conditions it is more difficult to move 
traffic than with roads having other lines to help them clear 
their cars. 





MAXIMUM LOADING PROVING GREAT HELP 


That the maximum loading of freight cars at sawmili 
points is proving of vast help in relieving the freight car 
situation is the expression of F. C. Broadway, traffic man- 
ager for the Missouri Lumber & Land Exchange, of Kansas 
City, Mo., who was in Chicago this week. Mr. Broadway 
said that at most sawmills in the South cars were being 
loaded heavier than ever thought practical before, and the 
saving represented thru maximum loading was far greater 
than the lumber trade believes. He cited as an instance 
that the seven mills of the Missouri Lumber & Land Ex- 
change during April shipped thirty-three fewer cars than 
in the corresponding month a year ago, but that the April 
shipments this year were approximately 1,600,000 feet 
greater than in 1916. Mr. Broadway said also that if each 
mill of the exchange loaded every freight car 2,000 pounds 
heavier than customary the increased volume for the day’s 
shipments would total as much as the day’s output for one 
of the mills. He said that sawmill operators favored heavier 
loading, but that salesmen on the road were having a diffi- 
cult time in impressing consumers, especially retail yard 
owners, that it would be to their advantage to receive 
heavier shipments. Conditions in that respect are changing, 
he said, however, as retail yard men are waking up to the 
fact that they can place greater assurance upon receiving 
shipments thru heavier loading than in minimum loading. 
He said that in cases where cars were loaded out on orders 
and it was found the car could hold several hundred more 
feet it was the custom now to wire the customer, asking if 
he could not take a “‘filler’’ of needed items. Invariably the 
response was favorable, the car sent out carrying its maxi- 
mum load instead of less. While in the days before the 
serious car shortage freight car shipments to retail yards 
contained usually about 18,000 feet, now hardly any cars 
are shipped out but what contain 25,000 feet of lumber, he 
said. Railroad material which previously averaged about 
25,000 feet now frequently averages in excess of 40,000 feet 
per car. As a rule, he said, lumber shipments are now about 
25 percent heavier than before maximum loading was urged. 
urged. 





LUMBER COMPANY BUILDING FLAT CARS 


Fifty flat cars for the Rittenhouse & Embree Co., of 
Chicago, are being constructed at the shops of the Richton 
Lumber Co., Richton, Miss., and Arkansas Lumber Co., at 
Warren, Ark., whose plants are owned by the Chicago con- 
cern. Altho some of the cars will be used for logging pur- 
poses most of them will be placed in service in hauling 
lumber to Mobile, Ala., for export purposes and shipments 
to interior points. The car shortage situation on railroads 
thruout the country has made it advantageous for some of 
the larger lumber companies to use their own equipment in 
shipping lumber, a factor that had much to do in the. deci- 
sion of the company to build the fifty cars. The cars will 
have wooden underframes, a capacity of 60,000 pounds and 
standard gage. Work on the cars is being rushed. 





TELLS OF COAST LUMBER PRICE SITUATION 


The Saari-Tully Lumber Co., of Portland, Ore., sends out 
a monthly market letter to the trade and under date of 
June 16 the market letter issued by this company just at 
— reviews the lumber price situation on. the Coast and 
states : 

“There is no reason to expect lower prices in lumber. The 
prospects are that the man who defers building his home or 
factory will have to meet still higher prices six months or 
a year from now.” 

The statement says that yard stock buying is slower, as 
is usual at this time of year, that the mills are busy filling 
the large orders they have on hand and rather welcome a 
chance to clean up the old orders before the busy fall buy- 
ing starts, and before the expected raise in freight rates 
will take effect. That the bottom has been reached in 
shingles is predicted, considering the cost of manufacture. 
The car situation is better and some of the roads have 
plenty of cars, especially box cars, but the railroads do not 
give any assurance as to how long the car supply will last. 
The statement adds: 

“In fact, it is predicted that about the middle of July the 
car situation will again tighten up and the latter part of 
the summer and fall will see less cars for the transportation 
of lumber ‘than ever; that the movement of troops, war 


. and, say, they were sure glad to come. 


supplies and seasonal crops will tax the railroads to the 
limit.” 

The market letter of the Saari-Tully Lumber Co. is the 
work of John Saari, its president and treasurer, who, with 
G. R. Tully, secretary of the company, is located at the 
general offices in Portland, Mr. Tully having charge of the 
sales end. The company’s eastern office is at Eveleth, Minn., 
where is located J. S. Saari, vice president of the company. 





WITH THE CANADIANS IN THE TRENCHES IN 
FRANCE 


Visualize if you please an up-standing, clean cut, sun- 
browned American boy-man dressed in the uniform of the 
Navy. Let the shoulders be broad, the figure rather thin 
yet giving promise of future development, hands well shaped 
and with that surety of grip and manner of handling objects 
seen in first class mechanics such as saw filers. Such is 
Guy C. Worcester, now at the Naval Training Station, Chi- 
cago, and formerly a member of one of the Canadian field 
artillery regiments. He spent fourteen months in the 
trenches in France, an extremely interesting account of 
which he gave to the members of the Western Society of 
Engineers Monday evening. The man part of him was 
plainly evident in the grimness with which he spoke of many 
things; the boy in the smile with which he told of dancing 
of the members of the battery in abandoned silk finery left 
at a French chateau when off duty while the guns of the 
battery fired at the Germans thru holes knocked in the 
foundation of the building. He enlisted when aged 17, in 
the first summer of the war. Some of the things that he 
told of follow, altho the language is not exactly his: 


The land that the Canadians hold is just a sea of mud 
and water. In peace time the country is drained by canals 
and ditches, but now trenches run everywhere and stop the 
drainage. The boys are all in mud from their knees to 
their waists most of the time, and this soaking all the time 

ives them trench feet. The feet and legs swell up and it 
eels like rheumatism and it takes about six months to get 
over it. The only way we got dry was to sleep in our 
clothes; it was thea nice and warm in the morning, but we 
had to get right out in the stuff again so it didn’t do much 
good. he commanders tried a lot of remedies, One thing 
they sent out was a sort of grease to rub on our feet and 
legs three times a day. We tried it about one day, but as 
we couldn’t wash any and it stuck—well, we didn’t use it 
any more. We called it anti-frost bite and it was fine for 
cooking and lights at night. You'd tear off a piece of the 
top of a sock and dip it in a can and it would burn just like 
a lamp and you could cook over it fine. So the boys all 
hollered for more and more anti-frost bite and the com- 
manders back behind were awfully pleased, saying: “It 
must be doing a lot of good the way the boys are using it.” 

The worst things of all are the rats. They are every- 
where. They are sort of water rats and just can move 
about on land—the size of big cats they are—very fat and 
sleek and have increased in number since the beginning of 
the war tenfold at least. You can’t look any place at any 
time of the day.or night without seeing a rat, a big, fat 
rat, about the size of a cat. They have more than they can 
eat, you see. They don’t mind the soldiers a bit; they have 
become accustomed to them being everywhere. As soon as 
the light is blown out at night the rats come out of the 
holes between the sandbags and begin to crawl all over you 
snifing. A fellow don’t mind it so much until they begin 
to sniff at his face—it is such a loud sniff, like that of a dog. 

When things get a little dull and there’s nothing much 
doing the boys organize Fritz hunting parties. You don’t 
have to go; they are all volunteers. I went on one about 
a week after I got to the trenches. I guess that’s probably 
why I went. didn’t want to miss any excitement—then. 
Our trenches were just 90 yards from the Germans. It’s 
mighty particular work—Fritz hunting. You go out of 
your trench at a certain ge and you have to be back at 
just a certain minute or the guard can’t tell which side you 
belong on. Where the guard can’t tell they shoot, and tell 
afterwards. 

Well, we went out at about 10 o’clock with big Pierre 
LeBrun in the lead. Pierre is a big French Canadian as 
strong as three men and is a reformed Michigan Central 
fireman. He is the cock of the walk and never does any 
work except go Fritz hunting. Before I went I sort of 
envied him. Afterward I didn’t. We laid down flat and 
squirmed akead inches at a time. We couldn’t make a sound, 
for that would mean fire from both sides. When we came 
to our wire entanglements we dug under. The ground was 
fine digging; you could scoop it out easily and then the hole 
would fill up with water. You would then have to swim or 
crawl thru—any wer to get thru. And you have to go 
under the German wires just the same way. 

A raiding party always tries to bring back two or three 
Fritzes so that the officers can ask them questions. You go 
thru the trenches and try to find some intelligent looking 
ones, for you know if you lose four or five men and kill six 
or seven tzes and then pet back with two or three pris- 
oners that don’t know anything it is not much use in going. 
After about three hours we got to the German trench and 
we could hear the sentry walking back and forth. Pierre 
got out his Fritz tool—it is the wooden handle of a trench- 

ng tool fitted with a cogged burr on the end, and when you 
hit a man with it he don’t say anything—and it took him 
a half hour to edge along until he got a crack at the sentry. 
Then we went in and got a couple and brought them back— 


They lit out first 
and were the first ones back to our trench. 

The guns used in the English army-now are short ones. 
I should say about a yard long and just about buried in 
wood. All the metal that sticks out is around the breech 
block and where the muzzle shows. The gun is two or three 
inches broad This is to keep out dirt, mud and water as 
much as possible. 

I was in London on the night of Sept. 5, 1916, when an 
— aviator brought down a Zeppelin. I saw it fall, 
and in burning it lit up almost the entire city. Next day 
I got out to the ruins. Soldiers had rolled all that was left 
of the shell up into a roll about breast high and 600 feet 
long. Of course, I couldn’t tell just what it was made of, 
but from what I saw and was told it is evident that the 
Germans are getting short of aluminum and are using more 
and more wood and such material in building them. There 
was a lot of wood used in this one. 

When I got home I thought I would work a while, but 
I guess this soldiering got the best of me, for I took on 
with the Navy in April. 

Following this talk the raising of the regiments of en- 
gineers was commented upon and it developed that lumber- 
men are wanted in practically all of the regiments. Men 
that know how to handle an ax, how to pull a cross-cut saw 
thru trees and timbers, how to build bridges and repair 
them are wanted. A great deal of wood is used by the 
armies in th: field and enough lumbermen are wanted in the 
engineering regiments to enable them to act as units of 
lumbermen if necessary. 





STARTS TO LIST FIRMS THAT CAN HELP 
ATRPLANE CONSTRUCTION 


The first decisive step has been taken in the program to 
build a great airplane fleet in this country. The Society of 
Industrial Engineers was organized in Chicago recently for 
the purpose of listing all of the industrial specialists of the 
country, and while the organization is a’ permanent one in 
every respect its present activities are to be largely con- 
fined to assisting in speeding up industry for war purposes. 
The first concrete task assigned to the society was that of 
obtaining complete data regarding the equipment of all 
plants in the United States that can in any manner aid in 
the manufacture of airplanes or parts of aircraft. The 


assignment came this week and the Chicago offices of the 
society, located at 327 S. La Salle Street, are likely to be 
very busy places for some time. G. C. Dent is assistant 
treasurer and secretary and 8. T. A. Loftis, also of Chicago, 
is treasurer. Charles Buxton Going, of New. York, has been 
elected chairman of the board of directors, and until the 
close of the war will make his headquarters in the Munsey 
Building, Washington, D. C., so that he may be in direct 
communication with the Council of National Defense all of 
the time. 

It is becoming more and more evident that the war can be 
won sooner ip the air than on the ground, The daily papers 
have been full of conjecture as to the number of airplanes 
that will be built, and while it is doubtful if anyone knows 
the exact number, it is unquestionably true that a very 
great number will be built. Those in a position to know do 
not seem to think 100,000 is too large a figure. The first 
great obstacle to overcome, however, is the lack of suitable 
plants for airplane manufacture. That is the problem that 
will be given the first attention by the Society of Industrial 
Engineers. It is essential that the contracts of our Allies 
be left undisturbed and therefore that new fields of supply 
be created. This either means the building of factories or 
the conversion of industrial plants to the manufacture of 
the machines. 

In any event lumber is going to play a great part, a very 
vital part, in the success of the airplane program, In the 
past the principal woods that have been used in airplane 
construction were ash, spruce, walnut and mahogany. Before 
the launching of this program there have been more or less 
complaints regarding the difficulty with which suitable lum- 
ber for airplanes is obtained. With a demand for lumber 
for this purpose infinitely greater new sources of supply 
will probably have to be opened up and other woods sub- 
stituted for those generally used. 

The airplanes built for this Government will be of a 
standard pattern. Specifications are now being prepared 
by the Government and as soon as the plans and specifica- 
tions are checked by committees from France and England 
they will be announced and printed in full in the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN. Probably the wood going into airplanes is 
subjected to the severest inspection ever given wood for 
any purpose. For example, the British Government pur- 
chased some ash airplane stock in the South. The inspector 
—sent over from Engiand—went thru fourteen cars of stock 
before he obtained one very small car of suitable material. 
After examining the lumber by eye the inspector took out 
a small hammer that appeared very much like an ordinary 
tack hammer, and, placing his ear close to the board, tapped 
it gently every few inches in a search for internal flaws. 
Upon the absolute soundness of the lumber frequently de- 
pends the life of the aviator, and consequently the amount 
of work that he is able to do for his country. 

Of course, lumber for airplanes must be of a certain thick- 
ness. It can not vary at all below the required dimensions. 
Also the length must be exact. All of these exacting re- 
quirements mean that it is going to take a lot of hard work 
to find the needed lumber in sufficient quantities. _Even tho 
the amount of lumber needed for each machine is only 1,000 
feet, think of building 100,000 machines and then of testing 
all of the lumber with a little hammer for internal flaws. 
For the framework of the machines spruce and ash have 
been used. There may be enough spruce in this country to 
supply the demand, but it is doubtful about the ash. Some 
substitute may have to be provided and rock elm has been 
suggested for that purpose. For propellor blades laminated 
walnut and mahogany have generally been used, and be- 
cause of the demand for walnut for other purposes and the 
growing scarcity of imported mahogany, it seems more than 
likely that substitutes for these two woods will be badly 
needed. Wood is one of the most important materials enter- 
ing into the construction of airplanes. 





CEMENT ASSOCIATION ENGINEER GOES TO 
FRANCE 


Ernest, McCullough, chief engineer of the Portland Cement 
Association, Chicago, was appointed a major of engineers of 
the officers’ reserve corps shortly after the déclaration of 
war. Several weeks ago he was ordered to sail for France, 
where he is to act as consulting sanitary engineer for the 
American Red Cross and later to act upon the commission 
that is to draw up plans and give advice for the reconstruc- 
tion of the devastated sections of France. Major McCul- 
lough is now in France and actively at work. 





CELEBRATES EIGHTY-EIGHTH ANNIVERSARY 


MARINETTE WiIS., June 18.—Former United States Senator 
Isaac Stephenson, known as “the grand old man of Wiscon- 
sin,” on Monday celebrated the eighty-eighth anniversary of 
his birth. Enjoying excellent health, his blue eyes, keen and 
bright as tho a man of one-half his age, the pioneer lumber- 
man of this city is a marvel to hundreds of his most intimate 
friends. At his office desk Mr. Stephenson explained that his 
remarkable activity was due to plain living. A beautiful urn 
of red carnations graced his desk and piled high were hun- 
dreds of congratulatory letters from all parts of the United 
States and Canada. Thursday night at 6 o’clock a family 
dinner was served to which twenty-four intimate friends of 
the family were invited. Mrs. Nelson Ludington, of Chicago, 
was one of the guests. 





INVESTIGATE LOCAL SHIPBUILDING 
POSSIBILITIES 


Possibilities for shipbuilding in the Chicago district are 
being investigated by the Chicago Association of Commerce, 
such a task being placed in the hands of a special “war 
shipping committee” that has been appointed at the sug- 
gestion of the Association of Commerce of the United States, 
The committee, which consists of H. L. Grant, of the West- 
ern Electric Co.; W. K. Greenebaum, of the Roosevelt Steam- 
ship Co., and Irving Washington, of Joseph T. Ryerson & 
Son, will codperate with a similar committee of the national 
chamber. ‘he purpose of the national committee is to extend 
assistance to the Federal Shipping Board and General 
Goethals in the intensive campaign to build wooden and steel 
ships. The matter was taken up thru the committee of naval 
and military affairs of the Chicago Association of Commerce 
and that committee appointed the subcommittee of the three 
members named. The committee will formulate plans to 
investigate every industry in the local district that can be 
used in furthering the ship building campaign. The Chicago 
Association of Commerce will seek to have the railroads assist 
in every way in giving shipbuilding material the right of 
way. 

Another phase of war emergency problems that is interest- 
ing the Chicago Association of Commerce is the work of the 
inland water transportation committee, which has been 
created by the Council of National Defense. The committee, 
with Gen. W. M. Black, chief of engineers, U. 8. A., as chair- 
man, was appointed a few days ago, and the Chicagoan on 
that committee is Joy Morton, who is a director in many 
financial, mercantile and transportation companies, The 
other members of the committee are: Walter S. Dickey, vice 
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chairman, Kansas City, Mo., president Kansas City Missouri 
River Navigation Co.; George E. Bartell, president of the 
Philadelphia Bourse; Capt. J. F. Ellison, Cincinnati, formerly 
secretary of the National Rivers and Harbors Congress; 
James E. Smith, St. Louis, president Mississippi Valley Wa- 
terways Association; M. J. Sanders, president New Orleans 
Board of Trade, representative Harrison Lyeland Lines, and 
Lieut. Col. C. Keller, of the corps of engineers, who will act 
as secretary of the committee. 

W. C. Gardner, engineer of the Chicago Association of Com- 
merce, will assist in the work of the committee, which will 
have as its function the bringing together of companies en- 
gaged in inland water transportation, including those on the 
Great Lakes, in efforts to make more efficient the freight 
carrying facilities of the country’s waterways. It is hoped 
that much may be accomplished with the help of inland 
water transpcrtation in relieving the car shortage on Amer- 
ican railroads. 





RECEIPTS OF LUMBER BY WATER 

From June 6 to June 19, inclusive, sixteen vessels brought 
4,615,000 feet of lumber and 6,000 ties to Chicago for distri- 
bution. The largest individual cargo—650,000 feet—was car- 
ried by the steamer Charles Horn from Pequaming, Mich. The 
next largest cargo—491,000—was carried by the steamer 
T. 8. Christie from Midlana, Ont. 

Arrivals by days and vessels were as follows: 

June 6—Str. W. J. Carter, Marinette, Wis., 192,000 feet. 

June 7—Str. I. W. Stephenson, Wells, Mich., 357,000 feet. 

June 9—Str. Maggie Marshall, Escanaba, Mich., 300,000 
feet. 

June 10—Str. H. LH. Skecle, Thompson, Mich., 190,000 feet ; 
Str. Tempest, Sprague, Ont., 342,000 feet; Sch. J. V. Taylor, 
Masonville, Mich., 176,000 feet. 

June 12—Str. Sidney O. Neff, Manistee, Mich., 226,000 feet. 

June 14—Str. J. Watson Stephenson, Wells, Mich., 401,000 
feet. 

June 15—Str. W. J. Carter, Marinette, Wis., 196,000 feet. 

June 17—Str. Charles Horn, Pequaming, Mich., 650,000 
feet ; Str. Maggie Marshall, Menominee, Mich., 300,000 feet. 

June 18—Str. Susie Chipman, Masonville, Mich., 195,000 
feet; Str. Tempest, Nahma, Mich., 340,000 feet; Sch. Grand 
Haven, Cedarville, Mich., 6,000 ties. 

June 19—Str. Sidney O. Neff, Marinette, Wis., 259,000 feet ; 
Str. 7’. 8. Christie, Midland, Ont., 491,000 feet. 
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GREEF-BALLOU.—The marriage of Miss Dora Maria 
Ballou, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Henry Ballou, of Cadillac, 
Mich., and Karl Day Greef, a son of C. E. Greef, of Eldora, 
Iowa, will be solemnized Wednesday evening, June 27, at 
7:30 p. m., in the First Presbyterian Church, Cadillac. Formal 
announcement of the engagement was made Sept. 29 last, 
at an elaborate luncheon given by Mrs. Ballou for fifteen of 
her daughter’s girl friends at her home in East Cass Street, 
Cadillac. ‘Phe betrothal was also celebrated in Chicago by 
the young people, each accompanied by their parents, also by 
Miss Nellie Birge, of Franklin, Pa., an aunt of the betrothed, 
and Hal F. Greef, of DeLong, Il. 

The bride-to-be is the daughter of the well known manager 
of Cobbs & Mitchell, of Cadillac, manufacturers of hardwood 
flooring and distillers of various chemicals. After graduat- 
ing from the Cadillac schools she attended St. Mary’s at 
Knoxville, [ll., and since then has traveled extensively. She 
is an accomplished musician and possesses a charming per- 
sonality. 

Mr. Greef is the son of C. E. Greef, of Eldora, Iowa. The 





MISS DORA MARIA BALLOU—KARL DAY GREEF 


father until recently has been active in the lumbering busi- 
hess and for many years was secretary of the Central Iowa 
Retail Lumbermen’s Association. At present he is dealing in 
real estate. After Karl graduated from the Eldora High 
Schools, he attended and was graduated from Grinnell Col- 
lege and since that time has followed in his father’s foot- 
steps, being engaged in the retail lumbering business with the 
Midland Lumber Co., of Freeport, Ill., and at present is man- 


ager of the Midland company’s yards at Arthur, IIl., the - 


Arthur Lumber & Fuel Co., which handles lumber, building 
ao etc. 

he young couple will take a wedding trip and after Aug. 1 
will be at home to their friends in Arthur, Ill. 


FLAVELLE-ELLIOTT.—At St. Paul’s Methodist 
Church, in Brampton, Ont., Wednesday, June 20, occurred the 
marriage of Aird Flavelle and Miss Mary Clemence Elliott, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. W. Kenneth Elliott. A reception 
was held at the home of the bride’s parents following the 
ceremony, after which the young couple left on a honeymoon 
trip. Mr. Flavelle is a member of the Thurston-Flavelle 
Lumber Co., of Port Moody, B. C., one of the leading cedar 
manufacturing concerns in British Columbia. Mr. Flavelle’s 
uncle, Sir J. W. Flavelle, who is chairman of the Munitions 
Commission of Canada, was knighted on the King’s birthday, 
Monday, June 4. Mr. Flavelle has a cozy home at Port 
Moody, where he and Mrs. Flavelle will be at home to their 
friends early in July. 


TREMAINE-ASMAN.—Frank Haynes Tremaine, trav- 
eling salesman for the Nicola, Stone & Myers Co., of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, was united in marriage May 26 to Miss Irene 
Asman, at the home of the bride’s parents in North Gratiot 
Street, Port Huron, Mich. Mr. Tremaine is well known 
among lumbermen of Michigan, being vice president of the 
Michigan Association of Traveling Lumber & Sash & Door 
Salesmen, while Mrs. Tremaine is the daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. John Asman. Following the wedding Mr. and Mrs. 
Tremaine left on a two weeks’ honeymoon trip, after which 
they will reside in Lansing. 


HOSFORD-EATON.—The marriage of Clarence Kent 
Hosford, a lumber manufacturer at North Thetford, Vt., 
with offices in Boston, Mass., and Miss Miriam Eaton, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. George Howard Eaton, of Calais, 





Me., was celebrated June 14 at Calais. The wedding wa 
private, only close friends and relatives of Mr. and Mr:. 
Hosford from Boston, New York and North Thetford wer: = 
present. Following the ceremony a brief reception wes 
held, after which Mr. and Mrs. Hosford left for an aut« 
mobile honeymoon. They will be at home in North The: 
ford in the autumn. Mr. Hosford was formerly an offic. | 
of the St. Croix Paper Co., with which he was associat: - 
for a number of years, being general manager of the cor; 
ration’s lumber manufacturing department. 


DUPONT-PARKER.—Lawrence H. DuPont, of Pop: 
ville, Miss., and Miss Grace Parker, of Ellisville, Mi: 
were united in marriage at the home of the bride’s pare 
June 12, Rev. P. C. Doyle, of Laurel, officiating. Follo 
ing the ceremony Mr. and Mrs. DuPont left for Ashevil'», 
where they will spend their honeymoon. The bride is ie 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs: Mulford Parker, her fat! er 
being one of southern Mississippi’s widely known lumb.-r- 
men, being president of the Ellisville Lumber Co. 


TURNER-WILSON.—William Turner, of Vinegar Bend, 
Ala., who is associated with his father in the Vinegar 
Bend Lumber Corporation, and Miss Margaret Francis 
Wilson, were united in marriage June 11 at Mobile, Ai: 
Mrs. Turner is the second daughter of Mr. and M: 
Henry Wilson, of Mobile. The ceremony was perform: 
by the Rev. Father Hackett in the presence of the families 
of the bride and groom. The only attendants were Miss 
Gertrude Haley and Guy Turner, a brother of the groom, 
After a short honeymoon the young couple will be at 
home at Vinegar Bend. 


VROOMAN-WILSON.—Samuel Bell Vrooman, jr., son 
of S. B. Vrooman, head of the mahogany and hardwood 
concern which bears his name in Philadelphia, and Miss 
Mabel Ray Wilson, were united in marriage recently at 
the home of the bride’s parents, 1416 North Fifteenth 
Street, Fhiladelphia, by Rev. Harry B. Angus, pastor of 
the McDowell Memorial Presbyterian Church. Miss Helen 
L. Wilson, a sister of the bride, was maid of honor and 
Quentin C. Vrooman, a brother of the groom, was best 
man. The wedding was held early in the evening and was 
followed by a reception preceding the departure of the 
couple on an extended honeymoon. 


REGIMENT FROM FORESTRY FORCES IS ORGANIZING 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 21.—The Forest Service an- 
nounced today the personnel of the commissioned officers 
of the forest regiment officially designated by the War 
Department as the Tenth Reserve Engineers (Forest). 
The roster includes the names of two regular army officers 
and fifteen foresters from the United States Forest Serv- 
ice and two from the Forest Service branch of the British 
Columbia Government. 

The War Department has designated Lieut. Col. James 
A. Woodruff of the engineers corps to organize and com- 
mand the regiment and Beverly C. Dunn, captain of engi- 
neers, as adjutant. W. B. Greeley, assistant forester and 
formerly district forester in charge of the national forests 
in Montana and northern Idaho, has been selected to serve 
as major on the regimental staff and to aid in the organi- 
zation and equipment of the regiment. The remaining 
officers will be as follows: Majors in command of bat- 
talions, R. E. Benedict, assistant forester in the forestry 
branch of the British Columbia Government, and C. 8. 
Chapman, secretary-manager of the Oregon Forest Fire 
Association; captains, Edward S. Braunt, forest inspec- 
tor of the Forest Service stationed at Washington, D. C.; 
Inman P. Eldredge, forest supervisor of the Florida Na- 
tional Forest, Pensacola, Fla.; J. D. Guthrie, forest su- 
pervisor of the Coconino National Forest, Flagstaff, Ariz. ; 
Evan W. Kelly, forest examiner Forest Service, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal.; John Lafon, assistant forester in charge of the 
timber options branch of the British Columbia Forest 
Service; D. Mason, professor of forestry at the University 
of California; W. N. Miller, professor of forestry at the 
University of Toronto; Barrington Moore, a private fores- 
ter from New York City; Arthur C. Ringland, forest in- 
spector of the Forest Service, Washington, D. C.; Dorr 
Skeels, logging engineer and professor of forestry at the 
University of Montana. 

First lieutenants as follows: Risden T. Allen, of the 
Allen Medley Lumber Co., Devoreux, Ga.; M. S. Benedict, 
forest supervisor of the Sawtooth National Forest, Hail- 
ley, Idaho; Robert Beering, forest examiner of the For- 
est Service, Albuquerque, N. M.; Clarence R. Dunston, 
lumberman of the United States Indian Service, Dixon, 
Mont.; D. P. Godwin, forest examiner of the Forest Serv- 
ice, San Francisco, Cal.; J. G. Kelly, lumberman of Port- 
land, Ore.; Eugene L. Lindsay, forest examiner of the 
Forest Service, Washington, D. C.; B. C. Hanford, forest 
supervisor of the Idaho National Forest, McCall, ‘Idaho; 
H. C. Williams, who recently resigned from the super- 
visorship of the same forest; Stanley T. Wolfe, forest 
examiner of the Forest Service, Washington, D. C.; John 
B. Woods, of the Arkansas Land & Lumber Co., Malvern, 
Ark.; Herman Work, deputy forest supervisor of the Cari- 
bou National Forest, Montpelier, Idaho. 

Second lieutenants are as follows: H.R. Condon, for- 
ester with the Pennsylvania Railroad, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
S. H. Hodgman, logging camp foreman with the Potlatch 
Lumber Co., Potlatch, Idaho; W. H. Gallaher, forest ex- 
aminer of the Forest Service, San Francisco, Cal.; J. W. 
Seltzer, forester with the Jersey Zine Co., Franklin, N. J.; 
H. B. Spard, forester with the Lincoln Pulp Wood Co., 
Bangor, Me.; E. P. Woslenberg, forest examiner of the 
Forest Service, Flagstaff, Ariz. 

The regiment will be made up of six companies of 164 
men each aside from battalion and regimental staffs, pri- 
vates and commissioned officers. It will be sent overseas 
as soon as organized, trained and equipped, and will first 
be assembled at two training camps, the regimental head- 
quarters and one battalion at the American University 
in this city and one battalion at Fort Leavenworth, Kan. 
Enlistment is for the period of the war and recruits must 
be between the ages of 18 and 40 and must be citizens 
of the United States or have declared their intention to 
become such. They are subject to the same physical ex- 
amination as that required for other military service. 
While designed to serve primarily as a logging and milling 
crew the regiment will be organized on military lines and 
its members will be uniformed and armed like other units 
in the United States army. The first duty of its officers 
and men will be to learn military discipline and team- 
work thru thorogoing drill at the two training camps. 
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BUSINESS CHANGES, INCORPORATIONS, ETC. 








BUSINESS CHANGES 


ALABAMA. Decatur—The holdings of the bankrupt 
H. H. Hitt Lumber Co. have been acquired by the Mobile 
River Sawmill Co., recently incorporated at Mount Ver- 
non. 

Heflin—T. J. Wagner is moving his mill to a tract of 
land Fag has bought in the northern part of Cleburne 
Coun 
Moblie—The 3 May Lumber Co. has filed notice of disso- 
ution. 


ARKANSAS. Foreman—W. H. Adams has bought the 
sawmill of the Arkinda Lumber Co. and will continue to 
operate at that place with C. W. Adams, of this city, as 
manager. He bought the plant from Lewis Bros, and: also 
bought 2,000,000 feet of timber from Wright Bros. and will 
be prepared to supply the demand for rough lumber in the 
vicinity. A planer will also be installed. 

Little Rock—Notice was filed last week of the with- 
drawal of the Hunter Land & Rice Co., of Des Moines, 
from Arkansas. 

Texarkana—The Texarkana Casket Co. has increased 
its capital stock to $150,009. 


CALIFORNIA. Berkeley—The Bruce Lumber & Mill Co. 
has been succeeded by the Tilden Lumber Co. 

Elmhurst—The Elmhurst Lumber Co. has been suc- 
ceeded by the Tilden Lumber Co., with headquarters at 
Berkeley. 

Oakland—The Hogan Lumber Co. has been succeeded 
by_the Tilden Lumber Co., of which E. M. Tilden is owner. 

San Francisco—Richard Tiernan, of Tiernan & Beronio, 
has bought the Paul Schillerstrom lumber mill on the 
Siuslaw River, and Robert Kehoe, who for many years has 
been identified with lumber companies at North Bend, 
Ore., will be interested with him and will be general man- 
ager of the plant. The mill will be ready to operate in 
about two weeks. The output will be shipped mostly by 
er the Coos Bay Line of the Southern Pacific Rail- 
road. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. Washington—Weis & 
Entwisle have sold their lumber yard to the Potomac 
Laer & Supply Co., which is controlled by J. D. Lang- 
ey. 

IDAHO. Montpelier—The H. R. Shepherd & Son Lum- 
ber Co. has been succeeded by the Gem State Lumber Co. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—The Chicago Veneer Co. has in- 
creased its capital stock to $220,000. 

Rockford—The Skandia Coal & Lumber Co. has in- 
creased its capital stock from $50,000 to $100,000. 

Westfield—The Bigelow Lumber Co. has been succeeded 
by C. E. Bigelow. 

Witt—The Short & Ernst Lumber Co. has sold its in- 
terests here to the Hargrave-Lewis Lumber Co., the latter 
company conducting a wholesale and retail business with 
yards at Bunker Hill, Carlinville, Dorchester, Girard, 
Nokomis, Staunton, Virden and Waggoner, Ill. wand head- 
quarters ‘and purchasing department at Litchfield, Ill. The 
purchasing department of the new interests at Witt will 
be Harry Lewis, Litchfield. 

INDIANA. Indianapolis—The Southern Product Co. is 
out of business. 

Mulberry—J. Frank Smith has bought the Buck Creek 
Lumber Co.’s yard at Buck Creek from Earle Steele and 
hereafter the business will be known as the, J. Frank 
Smith Lumber Co. 

Union City—John Montano has been succeeded by the 
tear Montano Lumber Co., with an authorized capital of 

Ww estfield—-"The Westfield Lumber Yard is out of busi- 
ness here. 

IOWA. Iowa Falls—The W. M. Stewart Lumber Co. 
has been succeeded by D. W. Repp. 

Lisbon—The W. M. Stewart Lumber Co. has been suc- 
ceeded by the C. W. Chapman Lumber Co. 

Robinson—The Robinson Lumber & Grain Co. will move 
to Ryan. 

Tama—The W. M. Stewart Lumber Co. has been suc- 
ceeded by the C. W. Chapman: Lumber Co., with head- 
quarters at Waterloo. 

KANSAS. Baldwin City—The Kansas Lumber & Sup- 
ply Co. has been succeeded by the Baldwin Lumber Co., 


_ headquarters Saunders-Turner Lumber Co., Kansas City, 


Mo. E. J. Kinzer remains as manager. 

Bucyrus—The Bucyrus Lumber & Grain Co. has been 
succeeded by the Blaker Lumber & Grain Co., of Pleas- 
anton. 

MISSISSIPPI. Carriere—R. J. Williams. has bought the 
Lacey Lumber Co.’s plant and will extend his railroad into 
a new tract of timber, recently acquired from the J. J. 
Newman Lumber Co., and put the mill in operation. 

MONTANA. McCabe—The Bainviiie Mercantile Co. 
has been succeeded by K. L. Hanson. 

NEBRASKA. Uehling—Uehling Lumber & Coal Co. has 
dissolved. ; 

NEW YORK. Binghamton—A. Roberson & Son (Inc.) 
have dissolved as a corporation and A. Roberson will con- 
tinue the business under the same name. 


NORTH CAROLINA. Bee Tree—The Bee Tree Lumber 
Co. is now located at Massie Mill, Va. 


OHIO. Cleveland—The old organization of the C. H. 
Foote Lumber Co. has been divided into two organiza- 
tions. The C. H. Foote Lumber Co., headed by C. H. 
Foote, will hereafter do a carload business only. The 
retail business of the company will pass to a new com- 
pany, the Harvard Lumber Co., of which the organizers 
are C. H. Foote and E. A. Rosendale and T. E. Doherty, of 
the old company. A large lumber shed has just been 
completed at the new retail yard on Harvard Avenue. 

Cleveland—The Lake Erie Lumber & Supply Co. has in- 
creased its capital from $200,000 to $300,000. 


OKLAHOMA. Ada—The Ada Lumber Co. has been suc- 
cone aee” the A. L. Scott Lumber Co. (Inc.), of Kansas 
City, Mo. 

Morris-Okmulgee—The Gold Tank Co. has’ been suc- 
ceeded by Gold & Co. 

Quapaw—The Quapaw Lumber Co. (Inc.) has been suc- 
ceeded by the R. C. Geck Lumber Co., of Tulsa 

OREGON. Prairie City—G..H. Kight has been succeeded 
by P. A. Retrum. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Humbert—The United Lumber Co. 
ne vag succeeded by the Schofield Lumber Co., of Phila- 
delphia. 

Lock Haven—The Clinton Furniture Co. has been suc- 
ae by the Indian River Table Co., of Philadelphia, 

SOUTH DAKOTA. Columbia—The Bernet & Geist 
“Lumber Co. (Not Inc.) has been succeeded by the Atlas 
Lumber Co. 

Hazel—Holen & Bjornrud have been succeeded by Skor- 
seth & Nelson. 

TENNESSEE. Memphis—Two Wisconsin men figure 
prominently in a recent lumber negotiation here thru 


which the Riel-Kadel Lumber Co. comes in charge of’ 


Herman Katz, formerly of Wausau, and Joe Thompson, 
long employed by the Katz lumbering interests in Illinois 
and Wisconsin. The Riel-Kadel Lumber Co. has com- 
pletely reorganized. Mr. Thompson has been named 
president and his co-worker, Mr. Katz, has assumed the 
vice presidency. Charles G. Kadel, until recently presi- 
dent of the company, will continue to act as director in 
the reorganized company, together with William Pritchard, 
Who also was a director in the old company. The new 
company takes over the buying and selling contracts of 


the old company and will continue to conduct a wholesale 
business as in the past, specializing in white ash. Mr. 
Thompson. has had fifteen years’ experience in southern 
hardwoods, having for the last five years been vice presi- 
dent of the Dudley Lumber Co. in Memphis. He brings 
to the reorganized company a valuable experience in the 
handling of ash, being in close touch with the producers 
as well as with the consuming markets. Mr. Katz has 
had twelve years’ experience in the southern hardwood 
industry, principally in Memphis. 

TEXAS. Rio Vista—Naylor & Tull have been succeeded 
by the John E. Quarles Co., of Fort Worth. 

WASHINGTON. Boyds—The H. Eipper Lumber Co 
has been succeeded by the White Pine Sash Co., with 
headquarters at Spokane. 

Everett—An important development in Everett’ s indus- 
trial life is the sale of the manufacturing property, for- 
merly occupied by the Weidauer-Lansdown Co., to an 
association of Oregon men, who have taken possession 
of the plant and who are losing no time in preparing the 
factory for the production of boxes. The Oregon men 
have been engaged in the manufacture of fruit boxes, but 
because their hemlock had disappeared and other hem- 
lock growths in Oregon were absorbed by a paper com- 
pany, the company was forced to look elsewhere for box 
material. The factory bought from the First National 
Bank lends itself admirably to the purposes of the Oregon 
men, who will be able to enter upon the production of 
boxes after making comparatively few minor changes in 
machinery. The company is allied with ten fruit selling 
agencies in Oregon and Washington, whose wants will be 
filled from Everett. 

WISCONSIN. Cascade—Hulee Bros. have been suc- 
ceeded by William Hulee. 

Milwaukee—The Milwaukee Refrigerator Transit & Car 
Co. has been succeeded by the Marsh Refrigerating Serv- 
ice Co. 

Sheboygan—The Advance Furniture Co.’s business has 
been transferred to the Art Furniture Co. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. Vancouver—The Whalen Pulp 
& Paper Mills (Ltd.), just incorporated, will take over the 
interests of the B. C. Sulphite Fiber Co., which has a large 
operating mill at Mill Bay, head of Howe Sound; the Em- 
pire Pulp & Paper Mills, at Swanson Bay and the 
Colonial Lumter & Paper Mills, which are erecting a pulp 
and paper mill at Quatsino, west coast Vancouver Island. 
James Whalen, of Port Arthur, Ont., is president of the 
Whalen mills; George Whalen, of Vancouv er, vice presi- 
dent and general. manager, and John Whalen ‘and William 
Whalen hold official positions. Lester W. David, E. F. 
Allen and Col. Henry Appleton are largely interested. The 
company is capitalized at $10,000,000. 

NEW BRUNSWICK. Nordin—The properties of the 
Swedish-Canadian Lumber Co. and the Rosebank Lumber 
Co., on the Miramichi, have been sold, the former for 
taxes and the latter under mortgage, and it is understood 
they were bought in for the. International Shipbuilding 
Co., which proposes to establish a plant at Nordin. 


INCORPORATIONS 


ALABAMA. Mount Vernon—Mobile River Sawmill Co. 
(to engage in a general sawmilling and naval ‘stores busi- 
ness); authorized capital, $50,000; George C. Haeberle, 
president; William F. Bixby, vice president; Lee Robinson, 
secretary and treasurer, and Charles E. Haeberle, director. 
The company will operate the mill of the H. H. Hitt Co., 
now bankrupt, and has bought the Hitt holdings, including 
$1,000 worth of live stock, a logging roau, land and timber 
and other sawmill requisites of the plant subject to a lien 
of $10,000, unpaid balance with interest from May i, 1917, 
at 6 percent, which is held by W. M. Moss, trustee in ‘bank- 
ruptcy. 

Mobile—Drewry Sawmill Co., authorized capital $20,000; 
F. W. Ellis, John D. Logan, W. R. McDonald, W. A. Mc- 
Millan and N. W. Percival. 

et eee Land & Lumber Co., authorized capital 
$6,000; W. A. and M. L. Morgan. 

FLORIDA. Jacksonville—Aucilla Manufacturing Co., 
authorized capital, $30,000; R. J. Knight, T. G. Granford 
and W. C. Knight. 

GEORGIA. Sere ae ay River Lumber Co., au- 
thorized capital, $10, H. H. Coombs and others. 

Savannah—The ties of the Flint River Lumber Co. 
for incorporation under the laws of Georgia has been- filed. 
The petitioners are W. A. Wheeler, H. H. Coombs and 
G. T. Clark. The capitalization asked to be allowed is 
$10,000 with the privilege of increasing this sum to an 
amount not exceeding $50,000. The company is to be or- 
ganized for the purpose of conducting a business for the 
manufacture of lumber, shingles, lath, box shooks and 
similar products. 

Savannah—Pine Products Export Co. (to engage in the 
export of rosin, turpentine and other pine and forest 
products), authorized capital, $25,000; Julius C. Schwarz 
and Anton vr. Wright. The principal offices of the com- 
pany are at 203-z2v4 American Bank & Trust Companv 
Building and it has the privilege of increasing its capital 
to $100,000. 

IDAHO. Coeur d’ 7? geal aie Lumber Co., au- 
thorized capital, $100,0 

Paris—Montpelier Coat & Lumber Co., authorized cap- 
ital, $50,000. 

ILLINOIS. East St. Louis—Illinois Walnut Co. has in- 
corporated. 

INDIANA. Indianapolis—Timber Investment & Secvri- 
ties Co., authorized capital $75,000; Lester V. Vay. 

MAINE. Bangor—Patton-Gulnac Co, (to own and op- 
erate timberland and woodlots and buy and sell logs and 
lumber products and maintain and operate mills, dams, 
water power etc.), authorized capital $50,000; Henry Pat- 
ton, James Q. Guinac and Edward J. Parsons. 

MISSISSIPPI. Booneville—Miller Lumber Co. (the com- 
pany was organized to manufacture 10,000,000 or 12,000,000 
feet of standing timber in Choctaw County); authorized 
capital $25,000; B. L. Van Cleave, president; H. C. Bell, 
vice president: E. T. Miller, treasurer, and T. B. Rees, 
secretary. 

MISSOURI. St. Louis—Liberty Lumber Co., authorized 
capital $25,000; S. R. Ward, president; R. H. Shellabarger, 
vice president; Ww. ndsberg, treasurer; B. L. Van 
Cleave, secretary and Alex Miltenberger, J. William Seller, 
W. J. Thompson and J. Will Thompson. 


NEBRASKA. Lincoln—Holland Lumber Co., authorized 
capital $10,000; E. Holland, L. B. Holland, W. iL. Anderson 
and F. B., Baylor. 

NEW YORK. Buffalo—Charles G. Feist Lumber (Co. 
‘(ine.), authorized capital $20,000; Charles G. Feist, James 
M. Briggs and William F. Weirling. 

Yonkers—Indian Head Lumber Co. (Inc.), authorized 
capital $10,000; William D. Ahearn, John J. Hanrahan and 
Harris E. Skinner. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Lake Toxaway—Moltz Lumber 
Co., authorized capital $300,000; E. G. Moltz, Jerome Moltz, 
Merrill A. Moltz and others. 

Raleigh—Hanover Land & Timber Co. (to (leal in tim- 
berlands etc.); B. S. Jerman, president;.J. B. and K. B. 
Johnson. 

OHIO. Cincinnati—Richard Bartlett Lumber Co., 
authorized capital $10,000; Richard ae Ben B. Nel- 
son, C. C. Linz, D. A. Renbach and J. F. Barnes. 

Lima—The Slagle Lumber Co. has entered the field with 
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an authorized capital of $150,000, with C. E. Slagle, pres- 
ident; W. C. Slagle, vice president and secretary; Arthur 

Slagle, treasurer and W. C. Slagle, general manager. The 
company’s general offices are located at 220 East Pearl St., 
Lima, and it owns yards at Lima, Tiffin and Washington 
Court House. The new company has bought the yards 
of the Sterling Lumber & Supply Co. at Lima and Tiffin, 
which for the present will continue to use the old trade 
name. It has also taken over the Fayette County Lumber 
Co. at Washington Court House, which also will continue 
to be operated under the old trade name. The business at 
Greenfield (Ohio), operating as the Slagle Lumber Co., is 
a co-partnership, owned by C. E., W. C., and Arthur 
Slagle. 

OREGON. Portland—Bade Lumber Co., authorized cap- 
ital $25,000. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Greenville—Greenville Spool & 
Manufacturing Co., authorized capital $10,000; ardary 
Ramseur, Arthur Ramseur and Oscar K. Mauldin. 

TENNESSEE. Nashville—Sea Bird Timber & Logging 
Co.. authorized capital $150,000; M. P. O’Connor, Littell J. 
Rust, W. A. Webster, Lee Brock and R. B. C. Howell. 

Nashville—San Juan Timber Co., authorized capital 
$175,000; M. P. O’Connor, Littell J. Rust, W. A. Webster, 
Lee Brock and R. B. C. Howell. 

WASHINGTON. Edmonds—Proctor Cedar Co. has in- 
corporated. . 

Centralia—Tubbs Lumber Co., authorized capital $25,- 
000; H. N. Jones and J. E. Leonard. 

Everett—Everett Shipbuilding Co., authorized capital 
$250,000; William W. Blain. ; 

Olympia—Oregon Timber Co., authorized capital $250,- 
000; J. S. McCallum. 

Seattle—Nilson & Kelez Shipbuilding Co., authorized 
capital $200,000; A. S. Nilson. 

_Seattle—North Pacific Shipbuilding Corporation, autho- 
rized capital $1,500,000; George Manthy, Roy S. Fisher, 
H. C. Hansen and C. T. Larson. 

_Seattle—Pacific Northwest Spar & Flagpole Co., autho- 
rized capital $25,000; Charles Cowen and W. W. Phillip. 

Tacoma—Northwestern Box & Stave Co. has incorpo- 


rated. 
NEW VENTURES 


ARKANSAS. Little Rock—The Paulding Stave Co. of 
Indiana has entered Arkansas, naming E. G. Donaldson, 
of Marmaduke, as agent. 

Malvern—The F. H. McCormack Lumber Co. recently 
began wholesaling yellow pine lumber and operating a 
planing mill. 

Rector—The Taylor Automobile & Lumber Co. recently 
began business. 

CALIFORNIA. Hayward—The E. L. Blackman Lumber 
Co., of Melrose, will open up a branch here. Ernest Black- 
man, a son of the head of the firm, will have charge of 
branch, which will be known as the Reliable Lumber Co. 

GEORGIA. Ellabell—Perman W. Smith recently began 
the sawmilling business here. 

IDAHO. Magna-Marshfield-Paul—J. C. Weeter re- 
cently began the retail business here, having headquar- 
ters at Salt Lake City, Utah. 

ILLINOIS. Collison—The Collison Lumber Co. (Not 
Inc.) recently began the retail business here. 

KANSAS. Galatia—The Galatia Lumber Co. recently 
entered the trade. 

Oak Valley—The Oak Valley Lumber Co. recently began 
the retail business here, with headquarters Morrow- 
Lyndon Lumber Co., Kansas City. 

Winfield—The W. R. Pickering Lumber Co. will open a. 
yard here. 

KENTUCKY. Lexington—Kentucky Union Land Co. 
has been organized with W. A. McDowell, president; Ar- 
thur Cary, vice president, and John R. Downing, secre- 
tary and treasurer. 

LOUISIANA. Pearl River—The Pearl River Veneer Co. 
(Inc.) recently began manufacturing veneers etc. 

MICHIGAN. Rochester—The Rochester Mill & Cabinet 
Works recently began manufacturing wooden specialties. 

MISSOURI. Granby—The Granby Lumber Co. recently 
entered the trade. 

St. Louis—Claude H. Smith recently began the whole- 
sale lumber commission business with offices in the Rail- 
way Exchange. 


MONTANA. Bowdoin (P. O. Woolridge)-Lake Basin- 
Lambert-Ledger- (P. O. Fowler)—The Rogers-Templeton 
Lumber Co. recently began the retail business, with head- 
quarters at Great Falls. 

NEW JERSEY. Trenton—The R. E. Beers Lumber Co. 
recently began the commission lumber business. 

NEW YORK. Brooklyn—The American Wood Column 
Co., 907 Grand Street, recently began manufacturing col- 
umns. 

Rochester—Fred Gould has entered the wholesale lum- 
bering business. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Swanquarter—The Hyde County 
Land & Lumber Co. recently began manufacturing cypress 
and gum: lumber. 

NORTH DAKOTA. Driscoll—The Driscoll Lumber Co. 
recently entered the trade. 

OHIO. Girard—O. E. Hawk and the Union Lumber Co. 
are preparing to establish lumber yards here. 

Toledo—Hamilton & Jacoby recently entered the com- 
mission lumber business. 

OKLAHOMA. Picher—The Walker-Hines Lumber Co. 
will operate a lumber yard here. The company was lately 
— incorporated with a capital of $8,000 at Berryville, 

rk. 


Tulsa—The Hutchinson Cabinet & Mill Co. recently be- 
gan manufacturing millwork etc. 


PENNSYLVANIA. Gettysburg—The Stouck-Reaser Co. 
recently began the wholesale and commission lumber busi- 
ness (no yard). 

Philadelphia—The Schofield Lumber Co. has begun 
eae cana hardwood lumber here, with mill at Hum- 

ert. 


UTAH. Salt Lake City—J. C. Weeter recently began 
— here with yards at Magna, Marshfield and Paul, 

aho. 

WASHINGTON. Seattle—The North Park Lumber Co. 
pn ang began business here with W. J. Henry, pro- 
prietor. 


NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT. 


CALIFORNIA. Stockton—J. D. Hannah, of San Fran- 
cisco, and his associates, have bought the Goodyear Red- 
wood Co.’s land here, including three blocks fronting on 
Mormaon Channel, and a seven-acre tract, with a water 
frontage of 1,000 feet, and are negotiating to erect a ship- 
building plant at an initial cost of $100,000. Contracts 
have been taken for the construction of eight vessels, 


upon which work will be started as soon as the yard can 


be gotten into shape. 


FLORIDA. Alton—The Florida Lumber Co., of Live 
Oak, will erect a building 100x120 feet, to cost $20,000. 
The company will install dry kilns and sorting-shed ma- 
chinery. 

Manatee—The Manatee Lumber Co., of which A. D. 
Updegraff is general manager, recently incorporated, has 
bought timber on 26,000 acres and will build a band mill 
with an annual capacity of 12,000,000 feet of lumber. After 
the timber is cut the land will be developed for farms. 

LOUISIANA. Bogalusa—Construction work has _ been 
started on the plant of the Bogalusa Veneer & Box Co., a 
new enterprise with an authorized capital of $100,000. It 
is planned to have the plant ready for operating by Sept. 
1. It will give employment to about 100 men. he com- 
pany.is headed by C. W. Ames, a veteran veneer operator 


of Crawfordsville, Ind., who has bought hardwood timber 
on 5,800 acres, located in the forks of Bogue Chitto and 
Pearl River. : 

Jeffris—The Jeffris Lumber Co. will erect one of the 
largest box veneer cutting plants in the United States, 
together with a factory for the manufacture of wire-boun:! 
boxes, with a separate power plant. The company has « 
large sawmilling plant-here. The new factories will fur- 
nish additional employment to about 400 men. ; 

MISSISSIPPI. Monticello—George Carter and W. Haney 
have leased a mill near here, where they own a tract of 
timber. They will put the mill in operation and make 
Monticello their shipping point. 

Vicksburg—The Disher Hoop & Lumber Co., of Dexter, 
Mo., has let a contract to R. B. Howard to erect five 
buildings for a hoop factory. Some machinery for the 
plant has arrived. 

NORTH CAROLINA. St. Pauls—The Oakland Lumber 
Co., organized with Daniel Johnson, president, and E. ©. 
Johnson, vice president, both of Fayetteville (N. C.); W. M. 
Johnson, secretary, and William R. Taylor, treasurer, both 
of Philadelphia, Pa., will erect a plant to cost from $8,005 
to $10,000, with a daily capacity of 15,000 feet of lumber. 
The company will develop 1,535 acres of timber, acquired 
in: Robeson County. 

OREGON. Klamath Falls—The Chelsea Lumber & Box 
Co. is planning to build a box factory, one mile from this 
city. J. U. Minor, of Cupertino, Cal., is at the head of the 
enterprise and has interested local capital. 


CASUALTIES. 


ARKANSAS. Kingsland—A small sawmill owned by C. 
D. Salles & Co., near here, burned June 15; loss $1,200. 

FLORIDA. DuPont—The Ford & Lambert Lumber Co. 
was visted by a fire that swept DuPont recently. The 
loss will amount to over $25,000, which is partly covered 
by insurance. The buildings which were destroyed. will 
be rebuilt as soon as possible. 

GEORGIA. Oakland—The plant of the Spratt Chair Co. 
was damaged by fire recently to the extent of $1,000. The 
dry kiln burned. 

INDIANA. Fort Wayne—The plant of the Horton Man- 
ufacturing Co. was burned last week, causing a loss esti- 
mated at $100,000, which is covered by insurance. A large 
amount of surplus stock was destroyed. The company 
manufactures washing machines. 

MARYLAND. Washington Grove—May 24 the Worden 
Lumber Co. was visited by fire, which started from fire 
spreading on an adjoining farm. About 300 acres of 
timber owned by the Worden company burned over, de- 
stroying many logs and much lumber, causing a loss esti- 
mated to reach several thousand dollars. Much _ stock 
ready for shipment was burned, which is now slightly 
delaying the company in making its shipments and filling 
orders as promptly as it would otherwise. 

‘MISSISSIPPI. Clermont. Harbor—June 14 lightning 
struck the sawmill of the Schrader Lumber Co., causing a 
fire which destroyed the plant and part of the stock of 
lumber. The lumber was covered by insurance, but the 
sawmill was not insured. 

Vicksburg—June 14 fire in the yards of Houston Bros. 
destroyed lumber valued at $200,000, between 15,000,000 
and 20,000,000 feet, consisting principally of hardwoods, 
much of it thoroly air-dried and ready for shipment. The 
mill was threatened for a time but by hard work was 
saved. The loss is said to be covered by insurance. 

TENNESSEE. Memphis—The Hardwood mill of Gillett 
Bros. burned June 1; loss $5,000, with no insurance. 

WASHINGTON. Everett—Fire recently destroyed a 
concrete dry kiln of the Canyon Lumber Co. and its con- 
tents of lumber and lath. The large mill itself was threat- 
ened, but the prompt action of the fire department saved 
the industrial plant from further damage. The loss is esti- 
mated at about $14,000. 


WISCONSIN. Couderay—The Bekkedal Lumber Co.’s 
sawmill at Eddy Creek, near here, burned June 16. The 
fire was caused by dust combustion in the boiler room 
and spread so fast that the men had narrow escapes, many 
having had their hair singed in getting out of the mill. 
The sawmill was valued at about $7,000 and partly insured. 
About 5,000,000 feet of timber in the yard was saved by a 
fortunate change in the wind. The company has about 
25,000,000 feet of standing timber on the Couderay Indian 
reservation to be logged and sawed. 

Eau Claire—A 25-foot section of the 90-foot smoke stack 
on the sawmill of the New Dells Lumber Co, was snapped 
off recently by a high wind that sent it hurling thru the 
air and drove it with a crash thru the roof to the floor 
of the mill between a group of workmen. Had it fallen 
several feet to etiher side a half dozen men at least would 
have been struck down. Red hot cinders were strewen 
about the mill, but no fire resulted. The machinery suf- 
fered only slight damage. Flag staffs and limbs of trees 
about the entire city were snapped like mere twigs in 
the path of a wind maintaining a velocity of forty miles 


an hour. 
BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. Victoria—June 8 the planing 
mill, box_factory and cross-arm factory of the Cameron 
Lumber Co. was damaged by fire to the extent of $100,000. 
The firemen had a hard task to save the stock in the yard. 
Insurance was less than one-third of the loss. 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


MADISON, WIs., June 19.—Lumber dividends are involved 
in the case recently decided by Wisconsin Supreme Court in 
regard to the income tax law. In the case of the Sallie Moon 
Co. vs. the Wisconsin Tax Commission, the trial court of 
original jurisdiction had set aside an assessment of incomes 
against the Moon company as stockholder of the Northwest- 
ern Lumber Co. for dividends received by it during 1915 out 


of surplus accumulated prior to 1911, the time of the enact-. 


ment of the income tax law. The latest decision of the 
supreme court reversed the decision of the trial court and 
declared income of that character assessable to the stock- 
holder when received and not when accumulating. 





PoRTLAND, Mpe., June 18.—The long fought suit of the 
Hollingsworth & Whitney Co., against Frank E. Boston, 
Harold E. Cook and Carroll N. Perkins, trustees, over the 
ownership of logs cut on Bald Mountain, Somerset County, 
about the time that bankruptcy proceedings were brought 
against the Schmick Handle & Lumber Co., has been settled 
by the United States Circuit Court of Appeals with a decision 
sustaining the contentions of the trustees in every particular. 
The court finds that the Hollingsworth & Whitney Co. has 
no interest or equity of any kind in the 1,862,000 feet of logs 
under dispute, and the money received from the sale of the 
timber will be distributed among creditors of the Schmick 
Handle & Lumber Co. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, June 18.—The Norwood plant of the 
Enterprise Lumber Co., which has been in the hands of a 
receiver for more than a year, has been sold to the Edwards 
Manufacturing Co. for about $70,000. This property was 
one of the largest of the several units of the Enterprise, and 
will be converted by the new owner into a factory for the 
manufacture of lumber specialties and framework for tem- 

orary garage buildings. The plant includes several build- 
ngs scattered over about three acres of land. 





NASHVILLE, ARK., June 18.—S. S. Langley, master, will 
sell here at public auction July 10 all the property of the 
Nashville Lumber Co., except a stock of merchandise and 
gg rane for sale, to satisfy a judgment in favor of Alvin 

. man. 


Montrosg, Miss. June 18.—Montrose Saw Mill Co.; re- 
ceiver appointed. 
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| WEEK’S NEWS OF THE MARKETS 








For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions 
See Page 28 

It is generally admitted that Government require- 
ments for cantonment purposes are a strong factor in 
holding up the present local lumber situation. The 
falling off in building has created a light yard demand, 
and were it not for the fact that the manufacturers will 
be kept busy providing lumber for Government pur- 
poses, a different story might be told about the local 
lumber market. There seems to be a growing number 
of transit car shipments of yellow pine and altho some 
in the trade say there has been a softening of certain 
items, generally speaking, prices have not weakened 
much. Many in the trade look for only a temporary 
effect from the transit cars and expect that yellow pine 
will come back stronger than ever. The requirements 
for northern stocks, inclusive of hemlock and pine, for 
cantonment construction at Rockford, Ill, and Battle 
Creek, Mich., will prove a beneficial factor for these 
woods. It is said that 16,000,000 feet will be required 
at Rockford and 13,000,000 feet at Battle Creek. The 
hardwood trade has been a little lighter within the last 
two weeks, altho no serious complaint is made. Prices 
have not fallen on account of the lighter demand. Local 
dealers have no difficulty in disposing of any low grade 
stock that they may locate, as the demand coming from 
box makers is big. The planing mill people are not 
very active. All kinds of woods moving to the yard 
trade are in lighter demand. Red cedar shingles sell 
even easier than they did late last week, but white 
cedars are still strong in price. 


Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments 
Reported by J. C. F. Merrill, Secretary of Board of Trade 
RECEIPTS—-WEEK ENDED JUNE 16 














Lumber Shingles 

TO Sg tele oui oie s hiss Sele 67,249,000 23,928,000 
1 RES Se Se 8 eas ONES ae ee 57,926,000 15,084,000 
TR OUORM ab eetaccw'sae ea 9,323,000 8,844,000 

TOTAL RECEIPTS JAN. 1 TO JUNE 16 

Lumber Shingles 
PNT ssaikin ho ein vio. csietaieis ay Os 1,546,002,000 288,645,000 
Fo oot aioe bts ob 8'e cs Bieraie ee 1,340,196,000 310,872,000 
aa aa ate Selena a La en ate 205,806,000 nieidi hs Biase’ eee 
oo. Io och ook sn ook spin eaececu ea enews 22,227,000 

SHIPMENTS—WEEK ENDED JUNE 16 

Lumber Shingles 
r | by (ARMM RSET. OA aan As Sane SE ie RS oe 36,245,000 21,485,000 
TO ea fac eic sg ae eae eats 31,181,000 7,537,000 
TRCPCRSR 2 i635 cc bee a ces 5,064,000 13,948,000 

TOTAL SHIPMENTS JAN. 1 TO JUNE 16 

Lumber yi 
OY. Cy SR eT EAA PONENT gd oe OE Sy yre 659,171,000 188,889,000 
BI siris 5s ead eae oe asta wa 661,097,000 195,155,000 
MUGCRGRGR gk. i cre tale Kos 0.8 22 1,926,000 6,266,000 


Permits issued by the Chicago building department for 
the week ended June 20 were: 





CLASS No. Value 
Wie ALN gi a ca sacuop ea conan 2 $ « 1,000 
$ 1,000 and under $ 5,000........... 37 93,300 

5,000 and under | ES ese 11 76,500 

10,000 and under 8S Pee 14 219,000 
25,000 and under 50,000........... + 143,000 
50,000 and under 100,000........... i 85,000 
GS SA Pet aor vier ie ee are 69 $ 617,800 
Average valuation for week............ ay 8,9 
Totals previous week... ...c0cssccsevns 87 1,585,900 
Average valuation previous week........ teow 28; : 
Totals corresponding week 1916........ 196 2,552,650 
Totals Jan. 1 to June 20, 1917......... 2,489 © 43,693,345 
Totals corresponding period 1916....... 4,546 60,246,550 
Totals corresponding period 1915....... 3,684 37,861,522 
Totals corresponding period 1914....... 3,934 42,985,700 
Totals corresponding period 1913....... 5,313 47,791,625 
Totals corresponding period 1912....... 3,998 40,672,475 
Totals corresponding period 1911....... 4,510 42,557,645 
Totals corresponding period 1910....... 5,552 43,719,300 
Totals corresponding period 1909....... 4,906. 48,196,5 
Totals corresponding period 1908....... 4,411 27,434,195 
Totals corresponding period 1907....... 4,170 31,411,375 


NORTHERN PINE 


Chicago, June 20.—There is no marked change in the 
northern pine situation, the demand being good for almost 
every item, altho stocks required by the factory trade 
moye faster than yard stocks. There is also a good busi- 
ness in low grades. Prices are strong and some lumber 
is sold in partly dry condition. 


Minneapolis, Minn., June 18.—Mills are hampered by 
slow car supply and have considerable business on their 
books. Factory demand is strong and is cleaning up sup- 
plies both in select stock and in low grade boards. Dry 
stock is scarce and new lumber figures largely in ship- 
ments. Demand from country retail yards continues good, 
but reports indicate that some business is being lost thru 
inability to supply the stock when wanted. The city trade 
is becoming better all the time. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., June 18.—Dealers report de- 
mand active and numerous orders waiting to be filled just 
as soon as the stock is available. Inquiries are more 
active than at any other time this season and wholesalers 
say that it is only a matter of being able to supply the 
requirements of the trade to be able to take care of the 
business offered, notwithstanding the upward trend of 
prices. Orders are coming largely from manufacturers, 
retailers and the building trade generally manifesting little 
disposition to purchase heavily at the prevailing quota- 
tions. Scoots, box and barn stock are in most active de- 
mand and prices are advancing steadily. Box is quoted 
as high as $36, while 6-inch No. 2 barn is bringing $45. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., June 19.—Everything in white pine is 
high, and hard to get. The demand is very active and 
stocks appear to be scattered and inadequate for filling 
normal bills from retailers or consumers. Prices asked 
are irrégular but all above the last general lists issued 
by the leading producers. 


‘ New York, June 19.—Retail yards show less than usual 
interest in the situation owing to the fact that building 
orders have fallen off perceptibly. Factory needs continue 


. 


great and there is a sufficient demand to keep the stocks 
moving at a faster rate than can be obtained. Prices are 
firm and the demand is well distributed thruout both upper 
and lower grades. 


Buffalo, N. Y., June 20.—Demand for white pine has 
fallen off to some extent during the last two weeks, owing 
to the tendency to slow up in the building line. There 
seems to be less activity than usual in the demand for 
shop lumber. Low grades are wanted all the time and 
no decline in the market is looked for, as supplies are 
below the normal. Every yard reports that it has a large 
number of inquiries for low-grade stock right along 
and with prompt delivery a stiff price furnishes no draw- 


back. 
EASTERN SPRUCE 


‘Boston, Mass., June 20.—Demand for house frames is 
a little slow but manufacturers are well supplied with 
orders for spruce dimension for other purposes. An im- 
mense amount of lumber is required for Government pur- 
poses and this business will keep many mills busy as soon 
as the schedules are ready and the contracts placed. The 
base quotation on frames is firm at $36. Inquiry is fair for 
random, with quotations on the following basis: 2x3, 2x4, 
2x5, 2x6 and 2x7, $29 to $30; 2x8, $32 to $33; 2x10, $34 to 
$35; 2x12, $35 to $36. Boards sell easily at high prices. 
For covering boards, 5 inches and up wide, 8 feet and up 
long, $29 to $30 is being paid, and matched boards, 10-, 
12-, 14- and 16-feet, are strong at $33 to $35. 


New York, June 19.—Notwithstanding prevailing prices 
and the fact that retailers are less actively in the mar- 
ket than ordinarily at this time of year, on account of 
the building situation, the quotations are well held and 
stocks at shipping points are scarce. There is every indi- 
cation that orders from the Government and other special 
sources are sufficient to create a still higher price. De- 
mand is restricted only by the supply, and with mills 
booking orders so cautiously there probably has never been 
a time when the situation was in better shape for a main- 
tenance of higher prices than today. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., June 19.—Many of the regular spruce 
dealers in Pittsburgh say that this lumber is practically 
off the market. Here and there are odd sales reported 
and one of the latest reports tells of a sale of two cars 
of clear spruce at the West Virginia mills at $175 a thou- 
sand, with the buyer being thankful to get the material. 
This is one of the highest prices quoted during the present 
rise on lumber. Low grade material in spruce is hard to 
get. Mills are not cutting much spruce just now, the 
trade reports. 


Baltimore, Md., June 18.—The inquiry for spruce seems 
to keep up in a gratifying way, with the producers finding 
ready takers for all the lumber they can turn out. The 
advance in the prices of yellow pine and other stocks con- 
stitutes another factor that makes for a firm tone in 
spruce, and the mills are evidently able to place their 
output readily enough, 


WHITE CEDAR 


Chicago, June 20.—The recent bright days have been 
of material help to the pole and post business, and from 
now on there ought to be a period of considerable activity. 
White cedar shingles are very scarce and the few obtain- 
able sell at a high price. 


Minneapolis, Minn., June 18.—Retail yards buy posts 
freely and the movement from producing yards is limited 
only by car supply, which is aggravatingly slow. Country 
trade seems to be excellent, but many yards have run 
short of posts and are anxious for supplies. The pole 
business is becoming better. Old stocks are being cleaned 
up and it will soon be necessary te draw on last winter's 


cut. 
HARDWOODS 


Chicago, June 20.—Some items of northern hardwoods 
are now quoted at advanced figures, the mill people hold- 
ing for strong prices. Thick items in some of the northern 
stocks are quoted considerably higher today than a few 
days ago, 10/4 and 12/4 No. 1 common and better and No. 
2 common birch; 8/4 and thicker soft and rock elm; 10/4 
and 12/4 No. 1 common and better hard maple carrying 
advances. Basswood in No. 2 common and better in all 
thicknesses is quoted $2 higher. This is also true of 
beech; soft maple is $2 higher on No. 2 common and 
better, while all kinds of No. 3 common northern hard- 
woods are quoted $1 higher. The selling end of the 
northern hardwood field is very optimistic over conditions 
and continues to show faith in the market. Strength 
continues with all the southern hardwoods, altho no 
advances have been made within the week. Red and 
sap gum are strong and the demand is good. Practically 
everything in the southern hardwood list is in demand. 
The lower grades move quickly; oak shows some improve- 
ment. There is no change as to hardwood veneers and 
flooring, the situation being one of good demand at a 
very strong price. 





Minneapolis, Minn., June 18.—The local market is grad- 
ually adjusting itself to the higher price levels, but con- 
stant advances make it hard for dealers here to keep pace 
with the mill situation. While new stock is coming into 
the market it is not having the usual effect of easing 
prices, and dealers believe that present or higher prices 
will continue thru the year. Tho flooring and interior fin- 
ish are not in as active demand as heretofore, factory 
trade is strong. Basswood has been sold out as far as old 
stock is concerned, and maple and birch are also being 
shipped from new supplies. Southern hardwood is being 
used, but it is hard to get shipments into*this territory. 


St. Louis, Mo., June 19.—Manufacturers are taking ad- 
vantage of the relief in the shortage of cars and are get- 
ting out back orders and some are taking on more busi- 
ness. The market is generally about $5 a thousand 
higher than it was thirty days ago, with prices firm. 
Demand for cottonwood is especially strong, the buying 
being for box manufacturers. Gum for boxes also is in 
demand. The inquiries for maple also keep up. On St. 
Louis basis, No. 1 common gum sells at $29, No. 1 common 
plain oak at $36. Local demand is light. Consumers seem 
to be pretty well stocked. Somehow or another they seem 
te think that there will be a decline in prices, but they 
give no reason for any such belief. 
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Selling Organization: 
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Baker White Pine Lumber Company 


BAKER, OREGON 


Mr. Retailer: 


Here is what a New York City purchaser 
says of our Pine: 


“Your car of Pine arrived last night, and 
we unloaded it today, and want to com- 
pliment you on it, as I consider it the 
finest car of Western Pine that ever came 
into this place.” 


Here is what an Illinois dealer says con- 
cerning the first car of Pine shipped by us: 
“The car of Pine arrived and we have 
unloaded it. It is just a little bit better 
than anything we have ever had in our 

yard.” 


This firm has given us many orders since 
receiving the first car. 





THE HOTCHKISS BROS. CO., TORRINGTON, CONN. 
3 New England Representatives. 


F. B. LECRONE, 119 Oakwood Ave., ROCKFORD, ILL. 
Central West Representative. 














J. AL. PATTISON LUMBER CO., Inc. 


Native and Imported 


Hardwoods 
Factory, Sitiee ed Shipbuilding 
824-25 Mor PORTLAND, ORE. 


_ ‘ 


Quality ad Service 


of the kind we give customers 
MPA warrants your next order for 


(2 Fir, Hemlock, Cedar, Sp 


Cargo Cedar Shingles, Poles and Piling: 
Shipments Timbers, Ties, Yard Stock. 


SAARL-TULLY LUMBER CO., %zhrster Brkt 
Eastern Offices: Miners National Bank Bldg., Evelth, Minn. a 


OREGON TIMBER scat. 


For Operating or for Investment. 
| EARL PARSONS, Eugene, Oregon 
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THE LUMBERMAN’S ACTUARY “s.207 the con of 


any number of feet of lumber between 2 an } 29,000 feet at any pricé 
from $6 to $75 a thousand; also of lath and shingles from 85 cents 
to $6 athousand. In leather $5, cloth $4.50, postpaid. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 
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| Cadifioriste White Pine 
California Sugar Pine 
and Arizona Soft Pine 


Best Stock for Factory and Pattern Lumber 
Ask LOUIS WUICHET 


Room 716 Railway Exchange 
pa Harrison 1295 CHICAGO, pat 
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(f —-s- WHOLESALE LUMBER \ 
Steamship Agents 


Coastwise and Export Shipments of Pacific Coast 
Lumber Products. 


Main Office, Fife Building 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 

















merican Trading 


244 California St. 


7 Company 
SAN ‘FRANCISCO, CAL. » 


For more than thirty years we have been supplying 
the needs of exacting users of 


California 
White and Sugar Pine | 
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CUSTOMER 


=< Chain That Never Fails to 
Hold Customers 


and not only brings repeat orders but also pays you a good profit 
on each sale. Lumber dealers everywhere find 


*“Woco”’ Soft 
Yellow Fir Doors 


meet the expectations and demands of their most exacting custo- 
mers, They are unexcelled for their vertical grain stiles and 
rails and beautifully figured panels. 


We ship Flooring, Ceiling, Finish, Frames, Casing, 
in straight or mixed cars with doors. Window and 
door frames a specialty. Send for catalog. 


The Wheeler, Osgood Co. 


New York and New England Representative, 
HARRY L. FULLER, - 18 Tremont Street, on, Mass. 


Pennsylvania and New Jersey Representative, 
W. C. ASHENFELTER, Builders’ Exchange, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Middle West Representative, 
H. S. OSGOOD, 847 Security Bank Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Chicago Representative. 


‘ W.S. NURENBURG, ~- ~- Lumber Exchange, Chicago, Ill. = 
MN 


Redwood 


is free from pitch and is therefore slow 
to ignite—hence reduces fire hazard. 
Fine for rustic and bungalow siding, 
which you get right by buying of 


The Pacific Lumber Company 


NUTTER TTT 


INAH 





a 


OF ILLINOIS 
JOHN D. MERSHON, President 
Largest Redwood Distributors 
3612 South Morgan Street, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
New York Saginaw Kansas City 











Kansas City, Mo., June 19.—The slack in the demand for 
southern yellow pine has caused a somewhat easier trade 
in hardwood yard stock. Large bills of pine usually are 
accompanied by some hardwood items for use with the 
pine, but with those orders pretty generally shut off there 
is not the demand for hardwoods that there was earlier 
in the season. The mills, however, have plenty of busi- 
ness to keep them busy and see prospects for much more 
as the season progresses; consequently they are not 
anxious to sell just now. A few of them are accumulat- 
ing a little stock, but for the most part old orders are tak- 
ing all they can saw and get cars for. There still is much 
complaint of car shortage at the hardwood mills, even 
Government orders being held up because of lack of rail- 
way equipment. Factories are running at normal capac- 
ity, but are not buying very briskly at this time as they 
have been pretty well stocked up. Railways buy pretty 
freely for car repairs and the box factories are not over- 
looking any bargains in gum box material, altho there is 
not a very strong demand from that source. 


Memphis, Tenn., June 18.—Demand continues active, 
but little change in the car situation is reported. <A 
notably strong demand prevails for gum in both higher 
and lower grades. The former go freely into the manu- 
facture of interior trim and the latter into the manufac- 
ture of boxes. Cottonwood is a good seller in firsts and 
seconds, including box boards, which are scarce. Record 
prices are being paid. The cypress market is reported 
quite healthy, with a good demand for all grades. Ash 
is a steady seller in all grades and thicknesses. There is 
a notably good call for dimension stock and also for wide 
ash. Oak moves very satisfactorily and prices are firm. 
There has been an appreciable advance in the higher 
grades of plain and quartered oak recently and the posi- 
tion of this lumber is relatively better than it has been for 
a very long while. Hickory is in good request in all 
grades, and there is quite a good call for walnut but not 
much of this is offering in the open market here. Elm 
is being freely used in the manufacture of hoops, heading 
and staves and various other uses are being found for this, 
with the result that the demand is reported quite satis- 
factory. 


Alexandria, La., June 18.—The following prices prevail: 
Flooring—1x3-inch, A EG, $48; B & better EG, $47; B EG, 
$46; C EG, $35; D EG, $30; No. 1 EG, $32; No. 2 EG, $24; 
A FG, $36; B & better FG, $35; B FG, $34.50; C FG, $29; 
D FG, $28; No. 1 FG, $30; No. 2 FG, $22.50; 1x4-inch, A EG, 
$47.50; B & better EG, $46.50; B EG, $46; C EG, $36.50; 
D EG, $30; No. 1 EG, $34; No. 2 EG, $25; A FG, $37; B & 
better FG, $37; B & better FG, $35.50; B FG, $35; C FG, 
$32; D FG, $29.50; No. 1 FG, $31; No. 2 FG, $23.50. Ceiling 
—5-inch, B & better, $30.50; No. 1, $27.50; No. 2, $24; 
%-inch, B & better, ‘$28; No. 1, $25; No. 2, $20; %-inch, B 
& better, $36; No. 1, $30; No. 2, $23. Partition—4-inch, B 
& better, $38; No. 1, $31; No. 2, $24; 6-inch, B & better, 
$40. Bevel siding—1l-inch, B & better, $26; No. 1, $23; No. 
2, $19.50. Drop siding—6-inch, B & better, $34.50; No. 1, 
$31; No. 2, $24. Finish—B & better surfaced—1ix4-inch, 
$34; 1x6-inch, $36; 1x8-inch, $36; 1x5- to 10-inch, $38; 1x12- 
inch, $38; 1144x4- to 12-inch, $39.75; 14%x4- to 12-inch, 
$38.50. B & better, 15g-inch, $38; C surfaced—1x4-inch, 
$33; 1x6-inch, $35; 1x8-inch, $35; 1x5- to 10-inch, $36.50; 
Ix12-inch, $37; 14%4x4- to 12-inch, $38; 14%4x4- to 12-inch, 
$37.50. Rough finish—1x4-inch, $31; 1x6-inch, $33; 1x8-inch, 
$33; 1x5-inch to 10-inch, $35; 1x2-inch, $35.50; 1%4x4- to 
12-inch, $37; 14%4x4- to 12-inch, $36. Casing & base—4- and 
6-inch, $42; 8- and 10-inch, $43. Jambs—4- and 6-inch, $41; 
14%-, 1%- and 2-inch, $46. Molding—64 percent. Fencing 
—No. 1, 1x4-inch, 16-foot, $26.50; other lengths, $26; 1x4- 
inch, CM, 16-foot, $26; other lengths, $25.50; 1x6-inch, 16- 
foot, $30; other lengths, $29.50; 1x6-inch, CM, 16-foot, 
$30.50; other lengths, $30. Fencing—No. 2 (all 10- to 20- 
foot), 1x4-inch, $21.50; 1x4-inch CM, $21.25; 1x6-inch, 
$22.50; 1x6-inch CM, $23.25. Fencing—No. 3 (all 6- to 20- 
foot), 1x4-inch, $16; 1x4-inch CM, $16.25; 1x6-inch, $17; 
1x6-inch CM, $17.50. Boards—No. 1, %x8-inch, 14- and 
16-foot, $25.50; other lengths, $26; 13/16x8, 14- and 16-foot, 
$26; other lengths, $26.50; 3x10, 14- and 16-foot, $26.50; 
other lengths, $27; 13/16x10, 14- and 16-foot, $27; other 
lengths, $27.50; %x12, 14- and 16-foot, $28.50; other 
lengths, $29; 13/16x12, 14- and 16-foot, $30; other lengths, 
$30.50. No. 2 (all 10- to 20-foot), %x8, $24; 18/16x8, $24.25; 
34x10, $24.25; 13/16x10, $24.50; 3x12, $25.50; 13/16x12, $25.50; 
No. 3 (all 6- to 20-foot) %4x8, $18.50: 18/16x8, $19; 34x10, 
$18.75; 13/16x10, $19.25; 34x12, $19.50; 18/16x12, $20. Ship- 
lap—No. 1, 1x8-inch, 14- and 16-foot, $27; other lengths, 
$27.50; 1x10-inch, 14- and 16-foot, $27; other lengths, $27.50; 
1x12-inch, 14- and 16-foot, $29; other lengths, $30. No. 2 
(10- to 20-foot), 1x8-inch, $24.25; 1x10-inch, $24.50; 1x12- 
inch, $26. No. 3, (6- to 20-foot), 1x8-inch, $19.50; 1x10-inch, 
$19.50; 1x12-inch, 22. Car. material—All 1x4 and 
6-inch: B & better siding, $38; No. 1 siding, $31; No. 
1 roofing, $28.50; No. 1 lining, $29.50; No. 2. sid- 
ing, $21; No. 2 roofing, $18; No. 2 lining, $20. All 
2x6, 8- and 10-inch: No. 1 decking, $27.50; No. 2 
decking, $21; heart face decking, $28. Plaster lath—No. 1, 
$3.90; No. 2, $3.10. Byrkit lath—# and 6-foot, $15.50; 8- 
and 10-foot, $16.50; 12-foot and longer, $17.50. Stringers— 
90 percent heart, 7x16 and 8xl6-inch, 14- and 16-foot, $34; 
28-foot, $38; 
14- and 16-foot lengths, $30; 7x16-inch, 28-foot, 
$36. Caps—Rough heart, 12x14-inch, 12-foot, $28; 14-foot, 


$29; 14x14-inch, 12-foot, $28.50; 14-foot, $29.50; No. 1 square - 


E&S, 12xl14-inch, 12-foot, $25; 14x14-inch, 14-foot, $26. 
Sills—36-foot, $35; 38-foot, $38; 40-foot, $45; 50-foot, $50. 
Ties—6x8-inch, 8-foot, rough heart, $28; No. 1 square 
E&S, $24; 7x8-inch, 9-foot, rough heart, $26; No. 1 square 
E&S, $23; 6x8-inch, 8-foot 6-inch heart, S4S, $29; No. 1 
rough, $22. Oil rig timbers—No. 1 square E&S, $28; 2x4 
to 8x8-inch, $25.70; 2x10 to 10x10-inch, $28.74; 2x12 to 12x 
12-inch, $29.50; 2x14, 16-inch and up, $32.82. Paving block 
stock—No. 1 S&E, $20.50; No. 1 square E&S, $21.50; rough 
heart, $23.50. Grooved roofing—No. 1, 1x10-inch, 14- and 
16-foot, $27; other lengths, $27.50; No. 2, 1x10-inch (10- to 
20-foot), $24. Dimension—1i6-foot, Nos. 1 and 2, $2.50 to 
$3 above list; 10-, 12-, 14-, 18- and 20-foot, Nos. 1 ana 2, 
$2 to $3 above list; 22- and 24-foot, Nos. 1 and 2, $2 to $3 
above list; No. 3, all lengths and sizes, average price, 
$16.75. Silo stock—2x6-inch, 10- to 20-foot, $28; 5x9-inch, 
41-foot, prime S4S, $37; 12x12-inch, 30-foot, 1905 merchant- 
able rough, $30; 12x16-inch, 38-foot, 1905 merchantable 
rough, $45; 12xl6-inch, 48-foot, $65. 





Columbus, Ohio, June 18.—Trade remains firm and buy- 
ing is pretty evenly divided between retailers and fac- 
tories, both being in the market for considerable stocks. 
Retailers are now buying mostly for immediate use and 
are not inclined to accumulate supplies under present high 
prices. The stoppage of a large part of building opera- 
tions has not been reflected on the hardwood trade to any 
extent, but the effect is expected to be seen soon. Dealers’ 
stocks are fair and the same is true of factory supplies. 
Cars are more plentiful, which has resulted in more prompt 


8x16-inch, 30-foot, $41; No. 1 rough,’ 






deliveries. Mill stocks are not as large as formerly. 
Quartered oak is in good demand and prices at the Ohio 
River are: Firsts and seconds, $88; No. 1 common, $53. 
Plain oak sells well at $68 for firsts and seconds; $40 for 
No. 1; $30 for No. 2 and $22 for No. 3. Chestnut is strong 
and sound wormy has been advanced $5 during the last 
two weeks. Other hardwoods are unchanged. 


Louisville, Ky., June 19.—A large part of the hardwood 
business now coming to local manufacturers is being 
traced directly to the war demand, good orders having 
been received from truck, auto and wagon manufacturers, 
wheel manufacturers, and airplane builders. The demand 
for shipbuilding also shows improvement, and a few orders 
for gun stock material have been placed. Furniture lines 
are generally quiet, and there has been very little activity 
in building trades. Logs in the South are still hard to ob- 
tain and shipments are slow, but production is fairly large. 
The greatest demand is for thick stocks of oak, poplar, 
ash and gum, elm also being very good. Ash is out of 
sight and can hardly be found in any grade or thickness, 
the demand being so great that seasoned stocks are over- 
sold. Hard maple in 8/4 common and better is also in 
big demand. All grades of poplar are selling, low grades 
in inch stock and high grades in 5/4 and thicker. Oak is 
steady and good, everything selling including common and 
better and plain one inch mill culls, with 6/4 to 8/4 thick 
stock excellent. Quartered red oak is about the only item 
in the oak list that is not in big demand. There is abso- 
lutely no estimate of how high plain and other grades of 
red gum will go, and local dealers have been greatly sur- 
prised in the big increase in demand and price of this com- 
modity. It is stated that red gum is beginning to figure 
in gun stock manufacturing to a considerable degree, and 
that mahogany is also being used to some extent. 


New Orleans, La., June 18.—Current reports indicate 
little change in market conditions. Car shortage continues 
an influential factor, holding down deliveries. Some busi- 
ness is being placed for Government account, according 
to report, and more is expected. The oaks and gums 
seem to be going strong, while the demand for the box 
grades is as active as ever and is expected to improve 
on the strength of recent appeals to producers to arrange 
for the manufacture of crates, containers exc., cariy 
enough to insure that their requirements will be supplied. 
Ash continues in brisk call and the same comment applies 
to the woods needed for special war uses. Prices are 
reported firm. 


Ashland, Ky., June 18.—Oak is very active thruout the 
entire list with the movement especially heavy in the low 
grades. Bill stock of all descriptions is heavily called for. 
Ash and walnut are in good demand. Prices are firm. 


Cleveland, Ohio, June 18.—Demand continues and all 
prices are firm with a rising tendency. Maple and oak 
flooring are in good demand as well as hard pine. All 
products from the Pacific coast, except shingles, show 
great strength on account of transportation troubles. A 
quantity of oak is being used for keels and other parts ‘of 
a number of submarine chasers now under construction 
at a local shipyard. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, June 18. —There is great activity in the 
trade and more business than can be attended to under 
the restrictions of the transportation situation. The mar- 
ket for oak is more active and prices are stronger. Ash 
and walnut are equally in demand, both scarce, and 
prices considerably higher. Cottonwood boxboard sup- 
plies are wholly inadequate for the demand, which at 
present is reported beyond all precedent. 


New York, June 19.—Activity is pronounced in all lines 
and while little business comes from trim plants owing 
to a lull in the house building trade, orders are active 
enough from other sources to keep stocks moving rapidly. 
Scarcity of labor at mill points accounts for few surplus 
stocks and while the embargoes have restricted consid- 
erable business to this section, wholesalers report very 
satisfactory orders from interior points which can -be 
more readily moved. Demand is well distributed and 
while oak, maple, birch and gum are among the more 
active sellers, all classes of hardwoods are in good de- 
mand. Chestnut and ash are very scarce and strong in 
price. 


Buffalo, N. Y., June 20.—Not much change in conditions 
is shown in the hardwood trade. All lumber holds firm 
in price and new supplies are coming in as slowly as for 
some time. The general list of woods seems to be getting 
a fair distribution of business, tho maple, oak and ash 
are among the leaders, as usual. Birch and beech also 
are fairly active. A good demand prevails for flooring at 
strong prices and much delay is encountered in the getting 
of steck from the mills. 





Pittsburgh, Pa., June 19.—Very active demand is re- 
ported for the better grades of oak and maple as experi- 
enced in the Pittsburgh territory. The medium grades of 
poplar are also very active. Other upper grade material 
is more quiet. The low grade hardwood market is en- 
gulfed in a strong persistent demand far ahead of the 
ability of the mills to meet. The matter of prices does 
not seem to enter much into the trading, the mills able 
to make prompt shipments seemingly being able to get 
premiums, 


Boston, Mass., June 20.—The market for all sorts of 
hardwood lumber is very firm. A wholesaler who can de- 
liver promptly has little trouble in securing a generous 
bonus in addition to the stiff prices the mills are quoting 
dealers here on direct shipments. Manufacturing con- 
Sumers who have not been in the market recently, but 
have just been forced to make inquiries by the depletion 
of their stocks, are generally shocked by the lofty ideas 
of sellers, altho after looking around further they not 
infrequently come back to the first wholesale merchant to 
whom the inquiry was submitted, having found that his 
high figure is, after all, lower than is quoted by his com- 
petitors. Retail yardmen are in closer touch with the 
market and hence realize that the extraordinary condi- 
tions justify extraordinary prices. White ash, for in- 
stance, in 4/4 stock has sold here lately at $63 for the 
best grade, while some people selling red birch are now 
quoting $74 for inch, firsts and seconds. For ordinary 
mill shipments of firsts and seconds, f. 0. b. Boston, quo- 
tations on 4/4 run pretty well within the following range: 
Basswood, $56 to $58; maple, $55 to $57; plain oak, $68 to 
$70; quartered oak, $90 to $95; red birch, $68 to $70; sap 
birch, $60 to $62; white ash, $60 to $63. 


Baltimore, Md., June 18.—The situation is without im- 
portant changes. Stocks are in good request at remunera- 
tive figures, altho much irregularity is reported in the 
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trade. Evidently much depends upon individual neces- 
sities, and rather wide fluctuations are reported, according 
as the needs of the buyers appear pressing or otherwise. 
Freight embargoes interfere with the movement of stocks 
and the difficulties of getting in shipments dispose not a 
few of the yardmen to be on the lookout for supplies, 
which are promptly taken up. 


HEMLOCK 


Chicago, June 20.—All items of hemlock continue to sell 
in this market at list prices without concessions, altho 
the yard demand is not very active. The Government re- 
quirements for hemlock to go into cantonment construction 
at Rockford, Ill., and Battle Creek, Mich., will take a 
large volume of this wood, and will tend to keep the 
market up. The hemlock trade east of here, much of 
which is supplied thru the Chicago market, is active. 
Merchantaple hemlock for water shipment is quoted at $22 
for 10- to 16-foot lengths on dock and $24 on 18-foot length; 
$16 to $17 on cull. 


Cleveland, Ohio, June 18.—Dealers handling hemlock re- 
port an increase of $2 in the last two weeks. A serious 
lack of tonnage on the Great Lakes is one of the principal 
contributing factors together with an active demand from 
manufacturers using this wood. Mills which ship to this 
market by rail report that they are sold up and will have 
little to offer for several weeks. 

Cincinnati, Ohio, June 18.—The feature of the market 
is the urgency of the demand, which is ready to concede 
grade and condition in order to secure shipping attention, 
while prices only have to be quoted. There is good in- 
quiry for construction materials, considerable new busi- 
ness being offered by contracting builders who hereto- 
fore have favored yellow pine. 

Columbus, Ohio, June 18.—The market is strong, prices 
are higher and stocks, especially retail, are rather scarce. 
Shipments are still hampered by car shortage and railroad 
congestion. 


Boston, Mass., June 20.—Whatever difference of opinion 
there may be among manufacturers and dealers regard- 
ing quotations on some lumber lines, all agree that east- 
ern hemlock boards have a brilliant outlook for this sea- 
son, with further price advances probable and a decline 
of values a contingency too remote for serious considera- 
tion. Witness the fact that full cars of clipped boards 
from some of the eastern mills, 10-, 12-, 14- and 16-feet, 
have sold here within a few days at $28, while even more 
might be obtainable for a few thousand feet shipped along 
with a spruce frame. The very lowest price now quoted 
is $27, and there are not many wholesale firms who will 
entertain this figure if the boards they offer are really 
good, attractive lumber. Hemlock plank are receiving 
considerable attention and quotations have advanced 
about $1 since the first of the month. Hemlock dimension 
is still quiet, as very little is sawn at the eastern mills 
and it is hard to bring such lumber here from outside 
points on account of rail conditions. 


New York, June 19.—Demand is active and notwith- 
standing higher quotations so little stock is offered that 
there is no immediate prospect of price concessions, Fig- 
uring on Government cantonments is counted on to take 
considerable stock and while the purchasing power from 
yards has decreased substantially because of inactive 
building operations the call from other sources is heavy 
and wholesalers who have any prospect of obtaining satis- 
factory supplies are not at all worried. 


Buffalo, N. Y., June 20.—Some of the largest mills are 
not making any quotations on hemlock at present, because 
of the large number of orders they already have:.on hand 
unfilled. It is likely to be some time before the mills 
are able to catch up with back orders. The demand is on 
a fair scale, but the retailers complain that the building 
trade is not what it ongnt to be at this season and are 
not ordering much. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., June 19.—Nearly all the hemlock is sold 
on the base of $31, but where there are any desirable sizes 
in stock there is often a much better than the normal per- 
centage of advance paid for it. In fact, trade today is 
based pretty much on the individual conditions of buyers’ 
and sellers’ needs. Demand is strong. Stocks on hand 
appear badly broken. Mills report shipments a little better 
than for a month, but the improvement is not regarded as 
of a permanent character. 


POPLAR 


Chicago, June 20.—Poplar continues to sell well in most 
items, especially in low grades. However, the higher 
grades move at strong prices and quite actively. Reports 
from the South are that the log supply at the mills is short 
and even stronger prices are looked for. 


Columbus, Ohio, June 18.—Strength is the chief feature 
of the trade. Buying by factories is active, as their stocks 
are low, and considerable buying by dealers is also re- 
ported. Automobile factories are better customers. Ad- 
vances have been recorded during the last week. Firsts 
and seconds at the Ohio River are selling at $64; saps at 
$48; No. 1 common at $41; No. 2 common at $31, and No. 
3 common at $26. 





Cincinnati, Ohio, June 18.—Some distributers have been 
getting from $1 to $2 over last week’s quotations on pop- 
lar boxboards, and are predicting that the 13x17-inch size 
will be selling at $75 before the summer is over, as the 
demand is increasing and stocks are heavily depleted, the 
mills having more and more trouble with their labor sup- 
ply. There has also been a more urgent call for dry stocks 
from the manufacturers of vehicles, both wagons and 
automobiles, who have recently secured some heavy Gov- 
ernment contracts. 


Ashland, Ky., June 18.—Poplar is active in all grades 
and dry stocks are beginning to show heavy inroads. A 
limited amount of stock is going on sticks, with the log 
supply light. Prices are firm. 


Boston, Mass., June 20.—No bargains in poplar lumber 
are being offered here nowadays. In fact, what buyers 
are seeking is not bargains but wholesale merchants who 
will agree to make prompt shipments. This anxiety to 
secure prompt delivery may result in more or less dupli- 
cation of inquiries, but after discounting this probability 
there are plenty of evidences that demand is really ac- 
tive. Local firms which have lumber at convenient ship- 


ping points do not find it necessary to do much scouting 
around for business. Commission men, however, complain 
of troubles in locating mills which are willing to quote 
reasonable figures and ship promptly. The advices they 
receive indicate that mill stocks are pretty generally 
broken by recent demands, despite the fact that shortage 
of cars and railroad congestion lately have restricted 
shipments. 


Baltimore, Md., June 18.—The market for poplar is in 
fair shape, with no important changes during the last 
week, out with the quotations either well sustained or 
tending upward. Additional advances have been noted in 
various items, with the buyers on the lookout for stocks 
and with the selection perhaps further reduced. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


Chicago, June 20.—Fir dealers continue to find difficulty 
in placing their orders and consequently business is not 
up to normal, There would be a fair demand if supplies 
could be had. Indications are that mill people are not wor- 
rying over this market, as Government requirements for 
cantonment and shipbuilding purposes are of volume suffi- 
cient to keep conditions at a top mark. Fir prices are 
strong. There is no change in the spruce situation, while 
the market for red cedar shingles is unsettled. 


Kansas City, Mo., June 19.—The car supply at the fir 
mills has shown further improvement and the result is a 
further reduction in the demand for transit cars. Mills 
that have been months behind on their orders have been 
able to ship stock to their customers. With the old orders 
coming in buyers are more inclined to wait until they 
know the crop prospects more definitely before placing 
further orders. The mills,, however, have enough orders 
on hand to keep them busy for a time and the manufactur- 
ers realize that there will be an influx of orders later when 
the old orders are all cleaned up and so they are not press- 
ing for business now; in fact some of them are asking 
higher prices, but the general price basis still is list No. 19. 


Boston, Mass., June 20.—Some firms speak this week 
of more interest in rail shipments of west Coast lumber 
to be used in building construction. Hitherto the heavy 
expense of bringing on Douglas fir dimension, for instance, 
has restricted this class of business, but now that south- 
ern pine is getting so costly and so hard to bring into this 
section building constructors who must have material in 
a hurry are studying the possibilities of satisfying their 
wants from the big stocks of the Pacific coust mills. They 
are advised that the northern transcontinental rail lines 
are not nearly so congested as are the railroads operating 
between the southern lumber fields and New England. 
Quotations are very firm. 


Buffalo, N. Y., June. 20.—Stocks of lumber. from the 
Coast are so limited that wholesalers are not able to 
do much business, but where stocks are obtainable prices 
are very strong, especially in spruce. Dealers in this 
wood look for a oig market during the rest of the year 
because of the demands of the airplane factories. Red 
cedar siding is in fair demand and prices hold firm. 


Tacoma, Wash., June 15.—Fir prices remain very strong, 
all the way from $1 to $6 and $8 over the list, with most of 
the mills not wanting to take on any new business outside 
of that of their regular customers’ and the Government 
war orders. Cars are generally reported much easier. 
Shipbuilding lumber is very stiff, as are uppers, flooring, 
ceiling and siding and car material. Export lumber is ad- 
vancing. Coastwise vessel freights went up another 50 
cents during the week, making the rate from Tacoma to 
San Francisco $7 and to southern California ports $8, with 
ships continuing scarce. 


Seattle, Wash. June 16.—Prices remuin about the same 
as last week. Orders from the: eastern markets are com- 
paratively light, due to the high prices and the decreased 
building being done on the farms, because farmers are 
busy with their work. No advances of any consequence 
are expected for some time, excepting on special items, 
altho an advance of $1 in the price of logs was made 
during the week. This was brought about largely by 
the labor difficulty and the inability to obtain logging sup- 
plies. Aside from these two factors, conditions on the 
Facific coast are looking very bright. 





Portland, Ore., June 16.—Fir, spruce and cedar continue 
active and prices are firm, with some tendency to further 
increase. Scarcity of labor and the high cost of equip- 
ment are factors that now begin to figure seriously in 
determining prices, and will for some time to come. The 
log market has advanced about $1 since June 1, the fir 
quotations being in many instances $9, $13 and $17. 


WESTERN PINES 


Chicago, June 20.—Where stocks can be had to meet 
the demand in this market a stiff price is obtainable. 
However, the mills are very short on dry lumber and 
stocks are not in a condition to meet the many require- 
ments. Mill people report to the Chicago trade that 
weather conditions have been unfavorable for drying 
stock. At present this market is light. There is very 
little demand for shop stock. 


Kansas City, Mo., June 19.—The car situation has im- 
proved somewhat so far as the California mills are con- 
cerned and orders are being taken by mills that have been 
out of the market several weeks. Demand for California 
items is as strong as ever and the manufacturers are not 
able to take care of all the business offered. Prices re- 
main at the basis of May 10, at which some very stiff 
advances went into effect. The tendency is toward fur- 
ther advances, but there is hardly enough pressure to buy 
just now to bring about the advance. In the Idaho dis- 
trict the new cut is coming into the market more and more 
and there is a somewhat better supply of cars also, making 
it easier to get stock. But even considering the improve- 
ment there still is more demand than is being taken care 
of so the price situation is very strong. 


Cleveland, Ohio, June 18.—Prices on northern pine are 
firm. Demand is strong and shippers have difficulty get- 
ting sufficient tonnage on the Great Lakes to bring in the 
supplies which are on the docks in upper lake ports, both 
in the United States and Canada. Cleveiand dealers feel 
that the price of lumber is already so high that much con- 
struction work is being held in abeyance on that account 


and that any aggravation of this condition can only have 


a detrimental effect. 











Burner in Operstion, <F Plant of Buehner Lumber Co., 
orth Bend, Ore. 
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Scientific Principles applied to Re- 
fuse Incineration. 


Costs less to install. 

No maintenance expense. 
Minimum insurance rating. 
Enthusiastically indorsed ky users. 
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We Specialize Crayons 
For Lumbermen 


For 75 years we have ‘‘cruised’’ the lumbering 
sections of the world and have supplied lumbermen 
with marking crayons. Today we specialize in this 
branch of our business and have a special crayon 
for every use—for green, wet, frosty, or dry lum- 
ber. Following are our different brands:— 


The popular waterproof crayon today. 
Acme Made in two sizes and in hard, med- 


ium and soft grades. Can be had in any color. 
; The same quality as Acme 
Mammoth Crayons but are larger in dia- 
meter. Particularly adapted for grading lumber. 
A small, very hard wax 
20th Century crayon. Handy size for 
vest pocket. Made in all colors and will not wash 
or brush off. 


Write today for free sample of any of the above crayons. 


The American Crayon Co. 


Factory and General Office, SANDUSKY, OHIO 

















/ _ nate - FOUR 
pages, cram -full of 
usable concrete “dope”’— 
practical short cuts and val- 
uable information you Con- 


crete Users can and will use 
every day. 
Write now 
hi Cement Tile Machinery Co, 
256 Path Street 








he American Lumberman’s Seventy-two pages of ‘aii 


eady Reckoner pe yr et na 

number of pieces en- 
Vest Pocket R sion lumber from |x8-10 to 
1220-40, including also table of freights, weights of lumber, 
shingles. lath, doors, sash, blinds, styles of siding and the differ- 
ent log scales. Twenty-five cents, postpaid, five copies $1. : 








{_ American Lumberman, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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Boston, Mass., June 20.—Stiff prices are being quoted 
here on western white pine, but this does not seem to have 
any restraining influence upon the interest of buyers. 
They may kick more or less when advances have mate- 
rialized between orders, but few venture to postpone pur- 
chases for experiences during recent months have shown 
that delays are apt to be expensive. Stocks here are gen- 
erally light, the inevitable result of the railroad situation, 
and this, of course, means a steadier volume of buying. 
Quotations this week on carefully graded western white 
pine are as follows: Uppers, 4/4 to 8/4, $114; 10/4 and 
12/4, $125; 16/4, $185; selects, 4/4 to 8/4, $107; 10/4 and 
12/4, $119; 16/4, $129; fine common, 4/4, $74; 5/4 to 8/4, 
$83; No. 1 cuts, 4/4, $59; 5/4 and 6/4, $69; 8/4, $74; barn 
boards, d. & m., No. 2, 5-inch, $41; 7-inch, $42; 6-inch, 
8-inch and 9-inch, $45. 





Buffalo, N. Y., June 20.—Demand for shop lumber is 
reported quiet, while pattern lumber is fairly active. 
Prices on the California woods are strong, while Idaho 
pine is up $2 or more over a few weeks ago, as the result 
of a shortage of Jabor and bad weather. It is said that 
some mills may not be able to run the season thru, as they 
are unable to get the necessary help. Stocks in the East 
continue small. 


; REDWOOD 


Chicago, June 20,—The demand from the yards for red- 
wood has fallen off while the factory demand continues 
active. There is an especially good demand for oil tank 
stock and tank stock of all kinds. Shop lumber for the 
construction of incubators and beehives finds a good 
trade. There igs considerable business in specials. Red- 
wood prices remain firm. 


Kansas City, Mo., June 19.—A fairly strong demand is 
taken care of in good shape by the mills. Shipments are 
coming thru comparatively promptly and there is not so 


much difficulty in placing orders as there was for a time. - 


Mixed cars of siding and shingles still are rather hard to 
get owing to the scarcity of shingles. Tank stock also is 
very scarce and many orders for it are being refused be- 
cause of lack of stock to fill them. Redwood siding has 
been moving more freely on this market the last few 
months than in several years and as red cedar siding still 
is in light supply the demand holds up very well. 





San Francisco, June 16.—There is great firmness in the 
redwood market and the mills are pretty well supplied 
with orders for lumber, ties and manufactured products of 
redwood. The export trade with Australia continues to 
be slow, altho there is a good demand from South Amer- 
ica. The eastern rail trade is taking a great deal of dry 
stuff and there is no lack of demand for all that can be 
turned out. The car situation is fair, and, unless rail 
freights are advanced too much, the year’s business will 
be unusually large. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Boston, Mass., June 20.—Rail shipments of North Caro- 
lina pine are so obstructed by traffic conditions that it 
is getting to be a difficult task for a wholesale merchant 
located anywhere in New England to do any business at 
all. There are some eager buyers, of course, who seem 
glad to place orders even tho the seller is not promising 
anything definite about the time of delivery, but as a rule 
a buyer likes to be assured that the lumber he wants is to 
be shipped within a reasonable time before he ties him- 
self up with a contract. Quotations even on lumber for 











indefinite future delivery are very firm, and where the 
seller is able to make early delivery prices which are 
surprisingly high have been obtained lately. There are 
many inquiries for rough edge and a great deal is needed 
here right away. What can be obtained for roofers de- 
pends largely upon how soon the seller thinks he can de- 
liver them. For 6-inch roofers $36 and even more has 
been quoted here recently. 


Baltimore, Md., June 18.—The North Carolina pine situ- 
ation is rather mixed. In a way an easing off has taken 
place in prices, some of the buyers holding off and advan- 
tage being taken of the fact that stocks are rather larger 
than they were. Shipments by water in considerable 
number have come in of late, with the result that the 
selection of some grades of lumber is rather freer than 
before. On the other hand, some exceptionally high 
prices have also been realized, one sale having been made 
on the basis of not less than $44 for 1x12 and 2x12 North 
Carolina pine box. This, of course, is an exceptional 
figure and could only be justified by special circumstances. 
The yards have not been particularly active, but with 
much building in prospect immediately around the city, 
the future looks encouraging. In addition, there are the 
supplies for the military camp to be established within 
fourteen miles of Baltimore to be taken care of shortly, 
so that altogether much North Carolina pine will be 
wanted. The quotations are firmly maintained, as far as 
the producers are concerned, and Norfolk prices, for 
instance, are higher actually than those for Baltimore, 
even with the freight included. 


New York, June 19.—Edge box is right at the top and 
while cargoes are reported as moving a little more freely 
the shell box and special Government contracts are ab- 
sorbing whatever stock is available. Naturally building 


frames are less active, but wholesalers are turning down - 


more business than they can handle and with the con- 
tinued scarcity of cars and embargo tie-up car business 
is restricted to a minimum. Yard stocks are getting de- 
cidedily scarce and some fancy premiums have been 
offered for guarariteed time delivery. 


Buffalo, N. Y., June 20.—The lack of cars at the mills 
continues to hamper shipments, tho the situation is re- 
ported to be slightly easier than a short time ago. Some 
shading of prices is reported lately, but the tone is fairly 
firm and anybody who has stock for immediate delivery 
can name a high figure. Retailers do not find much call 
for stock and so their orders are not up to ordinary size. 


SOUTHERN YELLOW PINE 


Chicago, June 20.—Altho a large number of cars that 
are being offered in transit have some effect upon the 
market, most dealers say that this effect is only temporary 
and that yellow pine will not only come back strong, but 
stronger than ever. Generally speaking prices have re- 
fused to budge on account of the transit car movement, 
altho some in the trade report a softening on some items. 
Yellow pine mills-in the South, tho having a large volume 
of lumber on sticks, have not as yet received a car supply 
that would permit turning loose on the market any large 
volume of lumber. However, the car supply has improved 
and more cars are reaching this market. The yard demand 
is light, tho there is a good business in yellow pine items 
tuat are required by the factory trade. Several of the 
mills report to local dealers that they expect to be called 
upon shortly to furnish a large Government requirement 
for ]x4’s to 1x12’s No. 2 and No. 3 common fencing and 
boards, and consequently are not quoting very much on 
those items. The mills want to have a sufficient accumu- 
lation of stocks on hand to take care of all Government 
needs. 


St. Louis, Mo., June 19.—The yellow pine market has re- 
ceived a set-back by the number of transit cars that 
have been thrown upon the market. The disposition to 
sell transit cars at any price has caused a weakening of 
the market, and prices are off from $1 to $1.50 a thou- 
sand, and in some extreme instances $2. With demurrage 
piling up in many instances to eat up profits, shippers of 
cars were seized with bad cases of cold feet. There 
was a decided improvement in many sections in the sup- 
ply of cars, which, combined with the transit supply, did 
not help the market. The feeling is general that if 
the yard man does not buy his lumber now while the 
car situation is generally better, he will be in rather a 
bad way. The Government is going to be a heavy buyer 
of lumber, and, in addition, the car situation promises 
to be so acute as to make deliveries almost impossible. 
What with the demand for equipment to move Uncle Sam’s 
big new army and supplies to the various points of 
mobilization and to the eastern seaboard for transport to 
France, it is going to be a difficult matter to get cars to 
stock up lumber yards. Wholesalers are encouraged by 
the increase in the number of inquiries within the last 
few days. 


New Orleans, La., June 18.—Revorts indicate an increase 
of shipments and some decline of orders booked, which is 
attributed in some quarters to a seasonable slackening of 
call and in others to the unwillingness of the mills to 
book business, under present conditions, where shipments 
are uncertain and deliveries may be indefinitely delayed. 
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The car situation seems to be spotty, there being vigorous 
complaints of shortage in some quarters, but there is every 
reason to believe that shipments have improved on the 
whole and the congestion of order files is being measurably 
relieved. Rumors of transit cars are again heard, but most 
manufacturers insist that they are using all cars obtained 
to clean up old orders wherever possible. Government 
business is being given preference, of course, and cars 
for Government shipments are being supplied promptly 
by the carriers. Prices are reported firm practically ail 
the way over the list, with some items commanding 
premiums for prompt shipment. 


Kansas City, Mo., June 19.—Further weakness in trans- 
its and in stock that mills are anxious to sell is reported. 
Recently there have been more cars in transit than for a 
long time. This condition, paradoxically, is due in part 
to the car shortage. Mills have been so long without any- 
thing like an adequate car supply that some of them would 
load any car they could get even if they had no order for 
a particular destination, knowing that the chances were 
strong it would be picked up immediately. The system 
worked until the demand fell off with the June lull. Since 
then there have been too many cars of that kind and there 
is anxiety to sell to get away from demurrage. Some cars 
have been let go as low as $3 and $4 off the list altho that 
was only where the seller was beginning to be afraid. The 
weakness in transits has not affected the mill shipment 
market to any extent; in fact some of the big manufactur- 
ers have shoved up prices on some items during the last 
week. On the whole, however, mill prices have no more 
than held their own. The general mill price level is $1 
to $2 over the list. There is rather a wide range of prices. 
Heavy Government orders for cantonments are to be 
placed within a week and when the mills get to work on 
those orders the flurry in transits is expected to disappear 
and the market be stronger than ever. Number 2 stock 
has been the weakest part of the market, and that will be 
very much in demand for the cantonment building. 





Cincinnati, Ohio, June 18.—There is a stronger demand, 
which finds the trade more interested in Government busi- 
ness, large amounts of which now are being distributed to 
shipyards and cantonment sites. This movement is stead- 
ily making it more difficult for the strictly civilian de- 
mand, and in this direction there has been a material 
stiffening of quotations during the last week. The more 
active competition of hemlock is said to have prevented 
any important advance in dimension, but ceiling is up 
from $2.50 to $3, and siding from $2 to $2.50. Railroad 
ties are about $1 higher and car material of different 
kinds from $1 to $1.50. Even paving blocks can not be 
secured under $1.50 to $2.50 more than had to be paid a 
week ago. Other items also are in line with the advances 
noted, and it is felt that the top is not even in sight. 





Cleveland, Ohio, June 18.—The continued dearth of pine 
has caused many cars to be put in transit for this market. 
Traffic conditions are not expected to set these stocks 
down in Cleveland in the near future but should they come 
in in quantity local dealers feel that all arrivals would be 
readily absorbed by the market. 


Boston, Mass., June 20.—There are many inquiries here 
for southern pine and they materialize in actual business 
when wholesale houses are able to guarantee delivery. 
Those who can deliver are making the most of their ad- 
vantage and are quoting very stiff prices. The New York, 
New Haven & Hartford Railroad has now closed its gate- 
ways to lumber shipments originating in the South and 
this development has added much to the difficulties of the 
local lumber trade. Ocean tonnage is so scarce and costly 
that cargo business in dimension is light. There is a 
strong demand for flooring and very little is arriving 
here. A sale of quarter sawn B flooring, 1x4-inch, hollow 
back, was made a few days ago at $54 and B and better 
of the same specification went at $53, altho it was flat 
back. Higher prices have been quoted by some houses. 
Retail dealers complain that partition as well.as flooring 
they ordered several weeks ago is still undelivered. 





New York, June 19.—The lack of shipping facilities has 
placed many mills in position where they have more 
stock on hand than for some time. This is not caused by 
a lack of orders, because practically every mill has more 
business on .its books than it can comfortably handle, 
but so many southern pine. consuming points are shut 
off from delivery that the situation from a shipper’s point 
of view is simply demoralized. With stocks ready and 
yards and consumers here needing them, it is difficult to 
figure out a more difficult problem. This phase of the 
situation has caused many small mills to consider old 
business as cancelled and open markets are being sought. 
There is no doubt but that this will create considerable 
dissatisfaction at no distant date, because wholesalers re- 
lying upon their mill contracts have in turn obligated to 
fill orders for shipment to eastern and seaboard points. 





Buffalo, N. Y., June 20.—The market is reported to be 
showing a little less strength and it is claimed that the 
mills have not peen able to dispose of lumber quite as 
fast as they expected. Demand in this section is not equal 


-to that of a year ago, as the wuilding trade has fallen 


off, but the stocks on hand as a rule are below normal. 
The market is so uncertain and the arrival of stock so 
greatly delayed that wholesalers report the situation very 
unsatisfactory. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., June 19.—Most yards appear fairly well 
stocked for the time being, but are holding to these 
stocks on the belief that lumber will be higher before it 
is lower. The manufacturing trade is the most persistent 
buyer just now. Building operations are slow. 





‘ Baltimore, Md., June’ 18.—Longleaf pine conditions have 
undergone no material change. Stocks are about as hard 
to get as before, with many of the mills unable to quote 
and others holding out for advances because they have 
sold ahead and can not well take on any more orders. 
Mill operations are still restricted by a scarcity of labor, 
while the difficulties of distribution have not been removed. 
Selections in the local yards are reduced, and buyers are 
disposed to exercise caution, even in the face of the pros- 
pect that delay in closing purchases may easily result in 
the buyer having to pay more. 


CYPRESS 


New Orleans, La., June 18.—Demand rules strong, with 
acceptances restricted by most mills to such business 
as can be filled and shipped with reasonable promptitude. 
Car shortage complaints are still heard, one commentator 
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reporting today that less than 50 percent of car require- 
ments are being supplied. . Mill assortments of unsold 
stock are said to be considerably broken. Prices are re- 
ported very firm and it is learned that one large concern 
will bulletin advances ranging from $1 to $2 a thousand 
and covering the list pretty generally. Efforts continue 
to clean up old orders as rapidly as cars are obtainable. 


Chicago, June 20.—Shipments are coming thru in better 
shape, altho some of the mills are still handicapped by the 
lack of cars. There is a fairly good demand for all cy- 
press items, altho the yard trade is lighter than it was. 


‘1nme greenhouse trade is picking up, as tne greenhouse - 


people are placing orders in expectation of the midsummer 
season, when they do their repair work. There is a good 
uemand for thick tank stock, but thick items are very 
scarce. Cypress prices hold firm. 


St. Louis, Mo., June 18.—Demand for cypress has ex- 
perienced a slight falling off, but there has been no de- 
cline in prices; in fact some articles have advanced, 
manufacturers believing that it will be only a question of 
time before dealers must enter the market to buy fall 
stocks and that the longer they wait the worse will be the 
car situation. Some manufacturers report that there 
has been an easing of the car shortage, while others com- 
plain that it is even worse. Two-inch cypress has ad- 
vanced $1. On St. Louis basis, one wholesaler reported 
these sales: One car 1x13 and under F. A. S., $55.50; one 
car 2-inch F. A. S., $59.50; one car 2-inch selects, $53.50; 
three cars 1-inch No. 1 shop, $31.50; one-half car 5/4 shop, 
$38.50; one-half car 5/4 selects, $47.50; two cars 1x6 No. 1 
barn, 10 to 16 feet, $33.50; two cars 1-inch No. 1 common, 
$28.50. Local yards report the demand very good on all 
finished material and also common box lumber. 


Kansas City, Mo., June 19.—Demand for yard stock is 
seasonable. Altho the mills in some other districts are 
reporting a somewhat better supply of cars there is as 
much complaint as ever from the cypress manufacturers 
of inability to get cars for their business. The mill stocks 
continue very low despite the limited shipments that have 
been going out and mills are not accepting orders except 
for stock that they are in position to ship at once and they 
are making no promises as to the time of shipment. Orders 
are accepted in fairly good volume on that basis and more 
cypress business is being booked than at any other time 


for several weeks, altho the demand is not all being taken © 


care of by any means. Prices on all items of cypress, 
factory stock as well as yard stock, are very firm, but 
there have been no recent advances. 


Cleveland, Ohio, June 18.—Demand for cypress is strong 
and the same difficulty is experienced in getting supplies 
as in other lines. Stocks seem to be ample for present 
needs, but shipments will have to come thru more regu- 
larly to keep the market properly: supplied. 





Cincinnati, Ohio, June 18.—The market is quiet but 
strong. It is impossible t6 meet the demand of retailers 
and consumers, who are willing to pay the higher prices 
asked in order to get lumber. No prompt business is be- 
ing contracted for and all deals are conditioned on ship- 
ping conditions. Some representatives of southern mills 
say they are not able to get thru more than one-half of 
the cars they could dispose of. 


Columbus, Ohio, June 18.—Trade is firm in every locality. 
Prices have advanced from $2 to $4 a thousand during the 
last few weeks and all advances have been well main- 
tained. Retail stocks are scarce and orders are being 
placed for immediate delivery. Eastern orders are very 
heavy, and rural dealers are still good purchasers. 


New York, June 19.—Cypress stocks here are approach- 
ing the exhausted point and while some shipments arrived, 
the movement is inadequate to cope with the available de- 
mand. Prices are firm and there is a decided hesitancy on 
the part of the wholesalers about contracting for even a 
few weeds ahead. More and more business is restricted 
to a hand to mouth basis and buyers that ordinarily 
purchase in straight carload lots are in a class of truck 
load buyers, simply being able to handle their wants 
from day to day as they arise. 


Buffalo, N. Y., June 20.—The market holds up well in 
strength as the supplies are nowhere near normal. It is 
as difficult to get cars thru. Stocks here are not large, 
tho they have been replenished as much as possible during 
the last two or three months. Demand is not quite equal 
to that at this time last year. 

Boston, Mass., June 20.—Few wholesale firms are now 
quoting on cypress at all. The great difficulties in the 
way of making delivery have discouraged most sellers from 
seeking any new business. Much of the cypress sold here 
early in May is still undelivered, while on the other hand 
a few cars sold since then have sometimes managed to 
slip past embargoes and arrive here on the buyer’s siding. 
It is almost impossible to obtain a permit for a shipment 
no matter how heartrending a-story is told to the railroad 
officials. Quotations are “out of sight,’’ as one of the 
important Boston wholesalers expressed it, and many of 
those handling cypress believe prices will go even higher. 


Baltimore, Md., June 18.—The market for cypress is 
holding its own at the advances that have been quoted, 
and the buyers seem ready to take up all the stocks of 
which there is a chance of delivery. The requirements 
of the contractors in the way of cypress are on the in- 
crease, Much construction work coming out, with more in 
prospect, and the needs promised by reason of the ex- 
tensive Government program are almost certain to in- 
crease the urgency of the calls, with perhaps still further 
marking up of the figures. 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


Chicago, June 20.—Red cedar shingle quotations are off 
a dit in this market, with another drop from last week’s 
figures. Red cedar clears are quoted at $3.91 and stars 
at $3.27, both Chicago basis. These quotations represent 
the top of the market and some shingles are moving at 
lower prices. The present red cedar prices Seem to have 
very little odfect on white cedar quotations, extras con- 
tinuing to be quoted at $4.45 and $3.45, standards at $3.45, 
Chicago basis. White cedars are very scarce. 





Cleveland, Ohio, June 18.—Recent arrivals of red cedar 
shingles from the West have weakened the market some- 
what altho the supply is being rapidly taken up. Lath 
are firm and show no tendency to recede from their pres- 
ent position. ; 





Cincinnati, Ohio, June 18.—There has been some ex- 
pansion of the movement of shingles on approximately 
the same price basis that prevailed the previous week. 
Some small additions have been made to the cedar sup- 
plies, but not enough to affect quotations. Neither is 
there much improvement in the yard conditions as to 
cypress or pine. There is a steady absorption of the ar- 
rivals of lath, so that there is no accumulation, and prices 
remain firm, 





Columbus, Ohio, June 18.—The shingle market is 
stronger after a short lull that was caused by larger re- 
ceipts. Prices are now on the upward trend and dealers 
are buying fairly well. Retail stocks are not large and 
with building operations still fairly active there is a good 
demand from the yards. Receipts from the Coast are 
much better than formerly. The lath trade is strong and 
prices remain firm in every way. 





Minneapolis, June 18.—Buyers are taking on stock in 
small lots to fill immediate needs, not yet taking on sup- 
plies for the fall. Prices are erratic and show light strength. 





New Orleans, La., June 18.—Cypress shingles and lath 
remain in strong request and low supply, acceptances be- 
ing limited on both items to mixed tar orders and some 
of the mills declining to book some of the shingle items 
because of depleted stocks. Prices are called steady, and 
very firm. 


Kansas City, Mo., June 19.—Red cedar shingles weak- 
ened further last week. Transit cars have been more 
plentiful and the demand has not increased, and the in- 
evitable result was a decrease in values. Clears went 
from $3.10 to $2.90, Coast basis, within the week, and are 
not very strong at $2.90. Stars did not show quite so large 
a slump, but they got down to $2.30 and $2.35, Coast basis, 
with the market rather soft at those prices. Cars have 
been fairly plentiful for fifteen to twenty days on the Coast 
and the transit trade has been overdone. However, the 
yards as a rule do not seem to be very well stocked and as 
soon as the usual June lull in buying gives way to the fall 
quickening of trade the prospects are that shingles will 
respond very rapidly. Red cedar siding is a little easier 
to ship now, but the stocks at the mills are very light and 
it is firm at $25 for clear, $24 for A and $23 for B. Lath 
are still very scarce and straight cars of cypress are not 
to be had. 





Buffalo, N. Y., June 20.—The shingle market is on a 
decline, owing to the small demand and the presence of 
many tons of shingles waiting at Duluth to be shipped 
down the lakes when vessels are available. Dealers fear 
that when all these shingles arrive here the market will 
be still further depressed and a decline of 25 cents further 
would not cause any surprise. Present receipts are on an 
unusually light basis. 





Boston, Mass., June 20.—Demand for shingles and lath 
is expected to pick up now that summer is at hand, but for 
the present inquiries are not very numerous. Quotations 
on shingles, however, are maintained on a firm basis. 
White cedar extras are bringing $5 if they are very good 
ones and $4.90 is about bottom for this grade. Clears are 
offered at $4.50 to $4.65. A number of the manufacturers 
have withdrawn their quotations on account of the diffi- 
culty of getting cars. More red celars have come into the 
market recently and others are on the way; consequently 
sellers have moderated their views and are now asking 
but little more than they are getting for the whites. Lath 
are not selling very well and the market is easier. Most 
sellers will now take $5.25 for 15%-inch lath, but some are 
still quoting $5.50. For 1%-inch lath the range is $4.90 to 
$5, with the higher figure generally obtained outside of 
Boston. Furring is quiet and for 2-inch $27 is sometimes 
shaded. Quotations on 3-inch are $1 less. Clapboards 
are scarce and quotations hold very firm. Spruce extras 
bring $54 to $56 and clears $52 to $54. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., June 18.—All rail shipments 
from the Coast are reported in better supply, but slow 
progress is made in getting forward stock from the head 
of the lakes by boat. Demand and prices show slight 
weaknesses. Lake receipts of lath during the last week 
have been in larger volume than at any time since the 
opening of navigation and orders are being filled rapidly 
at the advanced prices which prevailed a week ago. 





Tacoma, Wash., June 14.—Red cedar shingles are more 
unstable and the price has continued to recede with more 
plentiful car supply, and the demand from the East has not 
been as strong. Jobbers here are quoting to the East 
about $2.25 on stars and $2.75 on clears, with a possible 5 
cent range above this. Fir lath are very stiff. Cedar sid- 
ing is also scarce and stiff. 


Seattle, Wash., June 16.—The shingle market has soft- 
ened considerably during the last week, but still con- 
tinues in an unsteady condition and it is thought that 
prices will advance in the near future and that the 
market will not go very much lower. An abundance of 
cars is permitting the mills to clean up their old orders. 


SHOOKS 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., June 18.—Operators are doing 
more business than ever before, catering to the demand 
for supplies for munitions plants. In a number of cases 
operators are increasing the capacity of their plants in 
order to take care of increasing orders. Scoots, barn 
and box stock is being consumed in the manufacture of 
supplies. The only conditions that tend to retard the 
transaction of a larger volume of business is a lack of 
employees and inability to secure prompt deliveries of 
stock. While the greater amount of the lumber brought 
down the lakes this season has been for shook mills, more 
stock is wanted by the trade. 


Cleveland, Ohio, June 18.—The increase in price of hem- 
lock of $2 a thousand is a reflex of the demand for box and 
crating lumber of all kinds. Some large box companies in 
this district send their own boats to Canada for material 
and are well supplied, but shook lumber in the open mar- 
ket is difficult to get on account of a shortage of boats on 
the lakes and of cars by land. The proposed 10 percent 
ad valorum duty on all lumber from Canada would make 
the situation still worse. Stocks are totally inadequate 
and box makers in touch with the situation are raising 
prices on all new orders in expectation of a further rise 
on raw material. 


Boston, Mass., June 20.—The market for al! sorts of 
packing lumber holds very firm and demand is active. It 









land and the shook and boxboard mills within this terri- 
tory are well supplied with orders and hence not at all 
disposed to be conciliatory. Nice pine boxboards, inch, 
round edge, have sold within a few days for as much as 
$26, possibly more, and $25 is about bedrock for anything 
which would get by as all pine. Spruce and pine mixed 
bring around $23 and $20 is about the lowest figure now 
taken for the ordinary mill run of spruce, fir and hem- 
lock, with perhaps a little pine mixed in. The best pine 
shook, 13/16-inch, are worth $37 in the opinion of most 
large sellers and for extra choice lots a little more might 
be obtained. Even ordinary mixed shooks have sold for 
as much as $30 lately, f. o. b. Boston. 
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COMMISSARY MANAGERS 
Ask for samples, catalog, prices and full particulars on 
Allison Coupon Books, the best accounting system ever devised 
for company nee Write today 
ALLISON COUPON CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 





OLD LEATHER FOR LUMBERMEN’S APRONS 
And hand leathers. Address ATLANTIC MANUFACTURING 


CO., Wilmington, Del., Mfrs. of Belting. 





BEST ACCIDENT AND HEALTH INSURANCE 
Pays weekly, $25 to $35, any Accident or Sickness; $5,000- 
$7,500 Loss of Life; $2,500-$3,750 for Serious Dismember- 
ment ; $100 av ailable if sick or hurt away from Home. Costs 
$15. 00 a year, Company 24 years old ; strong, able to pay. 

Address “G. 119,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED—FLOORING MILL FOREMAN 
Permanent position to the right party. Give age, salary 
expected and references. 
Address “L. 132,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—LUMBER BILLING CLERK ? 
For wholesale lumber office. Good opportunity for advance- 
ment. To assist on books, and a knowledge of stenography 
essential. Address BOX 899, Birmingham, Ala. 


WANTED 
Lumber sales assistant tor Wholesale Yellow Pine Office 
selling in Central States. A live wire with initiative and 
accuracy. Please state age and experience. 
THE H. L. MIC “KL E LUMBER CoO., Cine innati, 


YOUNG LADY : STENOGRAPHER WITH 
Practical knowledge bookkeeping for wholesale lumber office 
Cleveland. State experience fully and salary expected in first 
letter. Address “L. 121,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMA™ 


WANTED—A THOROUGHLY COMPETENT 
Superintendent to take charge of cutting and milling about 
8,000,000’ of Hardwoods. State fully experience, age, ete. 

Address “L. 125,” care AMERICAN LUMBPRMAN,. 


WANTED—LUMBER BILLING CLERK 
In a wholesale lumber office. Good opportunity for advance- 
ment. To assist on the books, and a knowledge of stenogra- 
phy preferred, though not necessary. 
PINE PLUME LBR., CO., Savannah, Ga. 


ALERT AGGRESSIVE AND FORCEFUL 

Young man possessing sales ability and having had some ex- 
perience in the retail lumber or millwork business. An un- 
usual opportunity for a young man desirous of making a 
permanent connection with a growing, substantial organiza- 
tion whose progress and accomplishments have been out of 
the ordinary. 

Address 























“L. 101,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


GRADERS WANTED 
Wanted—Experienced graders familiar with Western and 
California White Pine rules. Good wages, steady work. Ap- 
ply THE RED RIVER LUMBER COMPANY, Westwood, 
Lassen County, Calif. 


WANT ED_—ESTIMATOR 
Wanted a good reliable man who is thoroughly familiar 
with making estimates on millwork such as sash, doors, trim, 
cabinet wor ~4 etc., in wholesale house. Must be familiar with 
work of this kind. Good position to right man. Married man 
preferred. Give references and salary expected. 
Address . 102,”". care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—MEN TO WORK IN 
Furniture factory, those having had some experience on ma- 
chines preferred. BUCHANAN CABINET COMPANY, 
Buchanan, Michigan. 


WANT—A FIRST CLASS SAWMILL ENGINEER 
To take full charge of boiler and engine house in large saw- 
mill under construction in Northern Michigan 

CHARCOAL IRON CO. OF AMERICA, Newberry, Michigan. 


ASSISTANT MANAGER AND SALES MANAGER. 
For Chicago wholesaler and manufacturer of Hardwood lum- 
ber. Must be good aad and capable of handling 




















is difficult to reach supplies at mills outside of New Eng- 


large volume of office work 
ddress ge 105, ” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN,. 
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WANTED—ENGINEER FOR SWING BOOM 


Decker log loader. Healthy location. 
HOLMES & McDANIEL, Albany, Ga. 


WANTED WHITE PINE INSPECTOR 
By Michigan Wholesaler. State age, salary expected and ref- 
erences in first letter. This is a good location and good posi- 
tion for a capable and sober man, 
Address “C. L, W.,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


EXPERIENCED CYPRESS SHIPPING CLERK 
Also one or two good rough and dressed cypress and hard- 
wood lumber inspectors. In replying state in detail past ex- 
perience each plant, salary expected and references. Our 
plant located in Louisiana, ‘healthy location. 

Address “K 9,”" care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 











GENERAL SUPERINTENDENT FOR A LARGE 
Cypress and hardwood.sawmill healthy location in Louisiana. 
No applications considered except from experienced cypress 
operators who must give detailed statement of past experi- 
ence and salary wanted, in first letter. 





Address “RK, 110,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
WANTED—FOREMAN 
For retail lumber yard. State age, experience and salary ex- 
pected. 
Address “K,. 127,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED—A WAGON STOCK SAWYER 
To cut hickory axles. Must be a hustler, and to keep his saws 
up. Prefer man from Ind. For my mill at Allport, Ark. 

A. B. FISHER, 2002 Cumberland St., Little Rock, Ark. 


COMPETENT LADY BOOKKEEPER 
Ten years’ experience in the retail, wholesale and manufac- 
turing lumber business. Can furnish gilt edge references. 
Address “L. 112,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





BUYER AND INSPECTOR OF 
Hardwoods and Pine with established mill connection desires 
position with first class firm a My references people I 
have worked for the last ten year 
ddress “K, 108,” care AMERICAN [LUMBERMAY, 


- MANAGER OR SUPERINTEND 
With life experience in the manufacture of Shook, Lock and 
nail corner boxes in Maine, who knows all kinds of lumber 
operations and can produce results, wants position. At>-pres- 
ent employed but would consider change. 
Address “K, 106,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


EXPERIENCED LUMBER SALESMAN 
Wants situation. Established trade in Illinois and Wisconsin. 
Young married man, 
ddress “K, 105,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—BY 1ST OF JULY 
Position as planing mill foreman, 17 years’ experience. Al 
reference. Reason for change, want position with larger 
business than at present employed in. 
Address  # ” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—POSITION AS YARD MANAGER 
Have fourteen years’ experience in on yards. Now em- 
ployed, but will make ee “i reg | 1st. 

Write . ROOP, Tar River, Okla. 

















WANTED—BOOKKEEPER 
Manufacturer of Northern Hardwoods, offices in Chicago. 
State age, experience and salary expected. 
ress “K. 121,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED—CHIEF CLERK 
In office of Company in Louisiana who are large manufac- 
turers of Yellow Pine. Must have sufficient knowledge of 
manufacture of lumber to enable him to handle correspond- 
ence with customers, as well as ability to supervise and direct 
accounting. Good mill town and healthful location. Apply 
in own handwriting stating age, if married and names of 
present and past employers 

“LOU ISIANA, ” care AMERICAN LLUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—HIGH CLASS HARDWOOD 
Lumberman conversant with Southern Hardwood, principally 
oak; must understand Inspection and Measurement and the 
required executive ability to handle twenty to twenty-five 
lumber inspectors receiving stock at mills. Must have gilt 
edge references, which furnish in applying for position; also 
state age, experience and salary wanted. Good salary to 
right party. 

Address 





“H. 126,” care AMERICAN LUMBPRMAN, 





WANTED—ARCHITECTURAL DRAUGHTSMAN 
By Sash, Door and Interior Trim Concern in Ohio. Young 
Man capable of designing small frame houses. State experi- 
ence, age and salary expected. 

dress “BE. 133,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
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WANTED—AT ONCE 
By one of the largest Lumber and Veneer Houses in the East, 
a High Class Salesman, experienced in selling Mahogany and 
American Walnut Veneer and Lumber, making New York 
State his headquarters. Big opportunity for the right man, 
who is capable of producing results. Business established in 
this territory. Give full particulars. 
Address “L. 119,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAY, 





LUMBER GRADER AND SHIPPER 


Three years’ experience grading and running mill, summer 


and winter. Single (25), French and English. Will go any- 
where. Mention wages and position when writing. 
Address “L. 131,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


EXPERIENCED LUMBERMAN WANTS 
Position as manager of retail yard. Middle west or Inter 
Mountain territory. 

Address “L. 116,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMA®. 


HARDWOOD INSPECTOR AND YARD MANAGER 

Desires a change. 6 years as head inspector with present em- 

ployers. Best of reference. Road or yard. Temperate habits. 
Address ‘ “I, 118,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAY, 


EXPERIENCED RETAIL MGR. AGE 32 
Married, wants position in Colorado, Kas., or vicinity. Sal- 
ary $100.00 to start. 

Address “I, 122,” 











care AMERICAN LUMBERMA™, 


BAND FILER DESIRES CHANGE 
At present employed. Will accept anything from planing 
mill to double band, Will furnish first class reference, 
Address “L. 126,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


MARRIED MAN WITH FIFTEEN YEARS 
Experience in wholesale lumber pine and hardwoods desires 
change. Sales manager, Buyer and Office Manager. Wants 
position with firm in shape to do business. Salary or Com- 
mission or both. References. 

Address “L. 100,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


CAPABLE RETAIL MAN WANTS TO MANAGE 
Good yard for good line yard concern. 
Address “L. 103,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


INSPECTOR WANTS SITUATION 
Experienced in poles, piling, ties, bridge and heavy struc- 
tural timbers. Will go anyw here. 
Address “T. 107,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


BAND SAWYER WANTS POSITION 
Married, age 32, strictly temperate, efficient, best references. 
Address “L. 109,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

















CAN YOU USE A MAN 
Having three years’ experience with one lumber company as 
bookkeeper and with another eight years from general clerk 
to pentane of ae S98" yard. Married. Age 32. 
dress ” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


EXPERIENCED PINE AND HARDWOOD MAN 
Personally acquainted with the mills throughout Southern 
States, well familiar with grades and classifications of Dine 
and Hardwoods, desires a with large concern as Buyer 
or Salesman on sree 1 References. ow employed. 

Address "123, ” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—POSITION AS MANAGER 
Of saw mill plant. Have had ten years’ experience from 
stump to market. 
Address “K,. 114,” care AMERICAN Li LUMBERMAN. 


~ WANTED—POSITION AS BUYER, SA SALESMAN _ 
Or Manager. ‘Twenty-five years’ practical experience on road 
and manufacturing. Expert grader in White and Yellow 
Pine and West Coast lumber. Thoroughly familiar with the 
business in all its aa High class references. 
Address 117,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


FIRST CLASS BAND SAWYER WANTS POSITION 
Fifteen years’ experience; no booze fighter. Can come on 
short notice. State wages in first letter. Can handle right 
or left hand rig. 
Address G. P. MONLIN, Humbert, Pa. 


tert Pei dees Be LOG LOADER ENGINEER 


Address . 116,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN., 


caidas STORE MANAGER 
Wants position with lumber company. Capable, industrious, 
v= gma First-class references furnished; can also make 
ona, 
Address 























“H. 114,” care AMERICAN (LUMBERMAN, 


MANAGER WANTS POSITION 
In yellow pine mill. Was raised in the business and know it 
in every detail. Claim unusual merits in ability to handle 
men, in selecting and helding them. Have worked up from 
the bottom. Am young and strictly sober. Have had my 
present position two years but desire a change. Can produce 
maximum capacity at wae cost. Have record to show it. 
Address . 118,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


EXPERT cE GRADUATED 


In every department of lumber business wants job in South. 
Address “H. 123,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


SAWMILL SUPERINTENDENT WANTS 











Position. First class experience and references. Michigan, 
Wisconsin or West. 
Address “H. 124,” care AMERICAN ‘LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED—TO BUILD A SAWMILL 
Or to operate a mill or plant as manager, or to file for a mill 
any kind of saws; second to none at all this work. 
Address “L. 76,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMA®. 


HIGH CLASS ACCOUNTANT AND TRAFFIC 
Expert desires position with good line yard or large sawmill 
in South or Southwest. At present employed. Satisfactory 
reason for desiring nee. 

Add ss . 121,” care AMERICAN [LUMBERMAW. 


BAND SAW FILER WANTS POSITION 
Eighteen years in all classes of Timber. State what you have 
and wages in first letter. Come one week’s notice. 

Address BAND FILER, 1263 4th Ave., E. Akron, Ohio. 
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WANTED—TREE RIGGED OVERHEAD SKIDDER 


Must be modern and in first class shape. 
I 





Address “L. 128,” care AMERIC AN LUMBERMAN. 





RELAYING STEEL L RAIL 
We want a few cars of 30 or 35 pound relaying steel, deliv- 
ery in three to four months. 
THE THOMAS HALL LUMBER COMPANY, 
Charleston, West Virginia. 


CARS WANTED 
Ten standard gauge flat cars for logging, 40 to 60 thousand 
capacity. State loc ation, condition and price. 
Address “L. 104,” care AMERICAN LU MBERMAN, 


WANTED—1 TO 6 MILES 30 TO 40 POUND RAILS 

And fastenings: Will buy on cars or ties. Would also buy 

narrow gauge geared locomotive and cars. Virginia delivery. 
BUCKEYE LUMBER CO., Chillicothe, Ohio. 











SALES EXECUTIVE 
Experienced in Yellow Pine, with clean record, character and 
ability, desires ici; H with established company. 
Address 110,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—GEARED LOCOMOTIVE 
22 to 40 —_ sett, 42” gage, second-hand. Send descrip- 
tion and pri 
Address 8S. °C. WARNER, 704 Equitable Bldg., Denver, Colo. 





WANTED—COLLEGE GRADUATE 
Used to work, wants opportunity to work up in a retail yard. 
Have had 2% years’ experience in Idaho White Pine and 
Coast Fir, last six months in retail yard. Prefer a place with 
small line yard concern, or independent located in Iowa or 
Minnesota. 
Address 


“K. 107,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 








WANTED—AMERICAN LOADER 
Second — 36” cage Must be in good condition. 
Addr . 110,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—HEISLER oe. CLIMAX 
epee XS. 36” gage either 32 or 36 
MAYTON LUMBER COMPANY, Pv ob Valley, W. Va. 











WANTED—PENCIL CEDAR LUMBER 
For export F. O. B. Pacific port. Quotation and samples 
DIRECT SUPPLY ASSOCIATION, 
Belmont House, Victoria, B. C. 


WANTED—VENEER FOR BOXES 
We are in the market for Gum veneer for wirebound box: :, 
ie” and 4”. CHICAGO MILL & LUMBER COMPANY, C}.:- 
cago, Illinois. 


WE ert IN THE rig roped FOR THE FOLLOWING 
25,000 f ists and 2nds White Oak 
10,000 ft 5/4 ists and 2nds White Oak 
13,000 ft. 6/4 1Ists and 2nds White Oak 
35,000 ft. 8/4 Ists and 2nds White Oak 
18,000 ft. 8/4 Ists ue 2nds Hickory 
18,000 ft. 8/4 No. 1 Common Hickory 
13,000 ft. 10/4 1sts and 2nds Hickory 
4,000 ft. 10/4 No. 1 Common Hickory 
2,000 ft. 12/4 No. 1 Common Hickory 
15,000 ft. 6/4 No. 1 Common White Ash 
5,000 ft. 8/4 No. 1 Common White Ash 
12,000 ft. 10/4 1sts and 2nds White Ash 
Quote on this stock delivered Cincinnati rate of freight, « 
all or such part as you can furnish, stating how long the 
stock has been cut. 
Address immediately “‘L. 114,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—BUTTERNUT 
%” and 5” No. 1 Common & Better or Log Run for immedi- 
ate shipment from stock, or will give order to be sawed out. 
COLVIN-FLEMING LUMBER CO., INC., Rochester, N. Y. 


WANTED—TO BUY 
10 cars 4/4” No. 2 B Common and better Poplar 
5 cars 4/4” No. 2 Common and Sound Wormy Chestnut 
5 — ry No. : oe Chestnut 
3 cars 4/4” No. ommon Plain Oak 
DUHLMEIER BROTHERS & "CO. Cincinnati, Ohio. 


WANTED—TO BUY 
Mill cut of Oak, Chestnut and Poplar. Will make advances 
to responsible parties 
DUHLMEIER “BROTHERS & CO., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


NAME DELIVERED tae 
Detroit, ae 45 ft. white oak piles, 7 sont. 
UDY FOREST PRODUCTS COM ANY, Chicago. 


ANTED—BLACK WALNUT 1” THICK 
8” and over wide, 6’ and over long, Ist and 2ds. Also choice 
selects. ve buy for Cash. In lots of 500 ft. or more. 
. L. EDWARDS LUMBER CO., Dayton, Ohio. 


WANTED—CHERRY LOGS AND LUMBER 
WARREN ROSS LUMBER CO., Jamestown, N. Y. 


WE BUY OAK, BASS, POPLAR, ETC. FOR CASH 
Give full description, age, thickness, *widths, lengths, quan- 
tities, lowest prices. Do you want codperation or representa- 
tion in Eastern markets? 
GEO. M. GRANT & CO., New York, N. Y. 
































WANTED 
We are continually in the eng for 2d growth NORTH- 
EKN White Ash squares, a 26”, 32”, 52” &.60” long, 


in car load lots, also 1%” s cy 24 & 36” in car load lots 
dry hard maple squares, saat at shipping points, where 
quantities justify, and pay spot cash. 

ESTATE OF J. M. BLUE, Versailles, O. 


WANTED—BLACK WALNUT LOGS 
500 cars good black walnut logs 12” and up in diameter, 6’ 


and up long. Will inspect at shipping point and pay cash. 
— W. HARTZELL, Piqua, Ohio. 
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WANTED—=3 BOILERS 150 H. P. 
Must be first class shape. 
Address “TL. 127,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—THE FOLLOWING SECOND HAND 
Machine Tools in Good Condition : - 
1—Iingine Lathe not less than 18” swing nor less 
than 10’ long 

1—-Shaper 

1—Planer 

1—Bolt Threading Machine 

1—Power Hack Saw 

1—Hydraulic Wheel Press, 100 tons or over. 

Submit prices and specifications to WHITEVILLE 
LUMBER COMPANY, Vineland, N. C. 


SECOND HAND MACHINERY WANTED 
One 36” Gauge log loader, standard make, good condition ; 
one log haul-up pond to mill complete; one fire pump; one 
9-saw trimmer; one 5-saw slasher; one 4-sides timber sizer: 
one lath mill complete. State condition, make, length of 
time in service, price, time of shipment promptly. 

Address HENRY MU RPHY, Glendon, Ala. 


WANTED—TO BUY FOR CASH 
Ilorizontal band resaw, heavy type, suitable for hardwood 
mill. Must be first class condition. - Address with full de- 
scription POSTOFFICE BOX 492, Mobile, Alabama. 


NOTICE. I AM IN THE MARKET FOR A SECOND 
Four side planer to be in first class condition, also a sclf feed 
rip saw. Would wish this machinery to be in Ala. 

_L. McCURDY, Galiion, Ala. 


WANTED—HEAVY 8’ “OR 9’ BAND MILL | 
Complete. Must be first class shape. Not used over five 
years. Address . “LL. 129,” care AMERICAN LUMBERM4N. 


WANTED—25 TO 40 H. P. GAS ENGINE 
Gasoline driven cog drum compound geared hoisting or 
logging canine. Must be in good condition. 
PACIFIC STATES LUMBER CO., Tacoma, Wash. 
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WANTED—50 DRY KILN TRUCKS 6 FT. LONC. 
JEROME H. SHEIP, INC., Mobile, Ala. 


WRITTEN FOR THE BUSINESS MAN 

“Science of Organization and Business Developments,” by 
R. J. Frank. A treatise on the law and science of the promo- 
tion, organization, reorganization and management of busi- 
ness corporations, with special reference to approved plans 
and procedure, for the financing of modern business ecnter- 
prises. Morocco, $2.75. 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chiczgo. 
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